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Good Teaching as a Mark 
of a Good School 


By Henry W. Holmes, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University 


The distinctive business of a school 
is instruction. Schools cannot and 
should not neglect other matters— 
athletics for physical development, co- 
operative activities of many kinds for 
social development, the entire influence 
of the institution, through personal 
contact and daily routine, for the 
development of character. The funda- 
mental issues for any school are, What 
to teach and how to teach it? 


The great subjects are the subjects 
that interpret life, the subjects that 
enable us to understand ourselves, that 
show us the world of men and things 
and thought, make us at home in it, 
and give us a perspective for the 
formation of purposes and the guidance 
of conduct. Much instruction must be 
given in languages and in other subjects 
which has the sole aim of leading to 
command over the instruments and 
methods of thought; but from the very 
beginning every child ought to be 
spending a large and increasing part of 
his school time on subjects that broaden 
and deepen his understanding of real- 
ities, both material and spiritual. Such 
subjects are literature, history, civics, 
economics, the sciences, mathematics, 
and fine arts. Vocational and practical 
subjects often accomplish the same 
object, but the chief reason for teaching 


them (a reason perfectly good in its 
place) is utilitarian. The arts, taught 
superficially, may be merely deco- 
rative. To reveal and interpret the 
world is the true purpose of liberal 
studies, and these are the funda- 
mentals. 


Good teaching creates permanent 
interest, leads to effort, arouses the 
desire to learn, to read, experiment, 
think, inquire. Good teaching imparts 
knowledge, but it does not leave the 
pupil satisfied with what he knows or 
the record he has made on examinations 
or recitations. 


If any school can prove that it has 
given to the large majority of its pupils 
a self-sustaining interest in a few of the 
great fields of human knowledge and 
general respect for learning, it has 
established its claim to be called a good 
school. Buildings, playing fields, and 
refinements of atmosphere must be 
matched by excellence of instruction 
before any school can be considered a 
superior institution. The great school 
is the school that teaches the great 
things in a great way. 


Sheu ( Shbtned 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Overlooking the beautiful Hudson River 
DAY AND BOARDING PUPILS 


*Mssining-Sehool- 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, College 
Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secre- 
tarial and Home-making Courses, including 
Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or with 
parents’ a proval, may specialize as desired. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
54th year. Write for Year Book. Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson , New York. &K. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal : 
r 


, $ , WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE - 
| he FN ET TS ES 


THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL THE 
y Cc oOo Boarding and Day School for Girls Cur ev 
Academic College Preparatory and Advanced 
For Girls Elective Studies. Personal care and super- ee SCHOOL — 
vision. A thorough school with the atmosphere be ot 788 Strott at Rwereide Drive, Now ties 
Greenwich, Conn. of ahone. Moving from old location on upper A Modern School for the Modern Girl 


- : 7 buildings; 200 students. (A) SELECT HIGH 
Fifth Avenue to one of the most beautiful SCHOOL:—-Preparatory and General. (B) POST 


In the country. One hour from and restricted sections of NEW YORK CITY GRADUATE: 1, Hones Secs one Se 
New York. General, Special and Write for full particulars. Until Aug. 15 address: French, Library Methods, ete. 3. Social Welfare 
College Preparatory Courses. 2042 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY | | | 254 Community Service. | Practical instruction 
— one-year course, intensive Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal swimming, etc. Address MISS R. B. SCUDDER, 
college preparatory review. - eset 


cermeecs Cen Gen 


241-5 Central Park West, Box R, New York City 
RESIDENCE AND CHAPERONAGE ; 
SEM . Suburban to New York City 
An attractive home life for a small number. Individual | For High School Girls or graduates. One of the most 
care and attention. attractive boarding schools in the East. Select 
Season October Ist to June Ist. membership only. For booklet and views address 


Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gra 
‘The Wyoming. Seth Stree tand 7th Avenue New York City : GLEN EDEN, Elmwood Park, Stamford, Conn. 


Mrs. Boswrll’s Residence 
FOR GIRL eo i = a YORK 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls | e for Pros 


3 
} MRS. HE NRY. “HARRISON. BOSWELL 
a tie Hudson, 45 nalieeses: fron: Hea 344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City Drew S emin ar 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- Open all year Telephone Schuyler 3106 _ Chaperonage 
cational departments. Separate school for } 


little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL The Carmel School for Girls on 


soe ets Cy. MASON. ELM, address / A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Beautifully located on Long beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
Box 960 eos Island Sound. Intermediate,General and College Preparatory from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
oa Oe Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address High scholastic standing. Small 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A. Principal, 12 Davenport Drive, STAMFORD, CONN. classes. General and special courses. 


ST. CLARE’S . Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 


A school for a limited number of girls from 5 to 14. | charges. For catalog address 
Fifty-one minutes from New York. Beautiful grounds . 
and home. Exceptional care under Episcopal Sisters. . NOBLE SCHOOL Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
$650 covers cost of school year. Address : * Kathleen Noble Jerome, Box 514, (Carmel, m, ¥. 

THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, Stamford, Conn. . Manager a 


BOARDING SCHOOL || pUTNAM HALL School for Girls 


> . .3 . r . For Girls from 6 to 14 21st year. College preparatory and General Courses. 
279 of the progressive schools in the , P Social. Secretary Cc course. All outdoor ~— Slee ping 
Ini ahi call a ee , rches. A campus 0 over three acres ‘ennis, riding, 
United States are listed in this issue. White Plains, N. Y. hockey skating. ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. Be 
Box 802, Fousilisagete, N. ¥. 





Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. Europe and 
America’s most eminent teachers. Voice, piano, 
organ, violin, harp. Dramatic art, dancing and all 
languages. Outdoor life and social advantages. 
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MISS ZURHORST’S SCHOOL 


New York Florida Washington 
(Inthe Fall) (inthe Winter) (inthe Spring) 
Thorough academic work in all branches of 
study; college preparation, special elective 
courses in music, art, literature, etc., as de- 
sired. Individual instruction. 


The travel during the three seasons has a 


broadening influence on the student through bd 
the exceptional cultural, social and educational Highland Manor 2 . 
opportunities offered by such a change of loca- 4 A school of American ideals in 
a interference in the regular school Box R, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 

work. 


Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 4 country of American traditions 
Careful, experienced chaperonage for the ex- The strength of this non-sectarian, country boarding “ 
clusive number of students enrolled. school in the character of its girls, in the ability of its Remarkably complete equipment and beautiful set- 
For further information, address ro ik - its sites acre eno poate and in the ting on Otsego Lake: All outdoor sports. 

sreadth ofits curriculum. t offers the following courses: “ 
MISS M. A. ZURHORST, Primary, Intermediate, High School, College Preparatory, 5, Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
North and Paine Aves., New Rochelle, N.Y Postgraduate, |Secretarial, Home-making, Kindergarten Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma. 

‘Summer “Address — Training, Social Service. Journalism, Riding, Out-door For Catalog address 

sports. Associated with Highland Nature Camps for MRS. cae aereagarcon 

Girls, South east Maine. COOPERSTOWN NEW YORK 
t EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director ted 


For your convenience the contents of this section is listed on page 15 
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~NEW ENGLAND AND ATLANTIC STATES 


‘FOR GIRLS 


A four year General Course. 

Preparation for any college. 

Two year courses for High School 
Graduates. 

Special certificate courses in Piano, 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dramatic 
Art, Home Economics. 

Eight acres for Athletics. 

Horseback Riding (our own stables). 

Cc 00 Send for new year book, and Special 
Pamphlet giving the two year courses 


for High School Graduates and General 


miles from Finishing Courses. 
Boston 





Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Send for New Year Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. 
Book 


Exceptional opportunities 1678 Summit St., 
with a delightful home life. NEWTON, MASS. 





A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preperation. Special intensive one-year 
course for college comprehensive examinations. General Courses. Household Arts and 
Home Management. Strong courses in matron! we vocal music. Modern Lan- 

guages. Large, new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. Cc swimming pool. Horseback 
riding, excellent canoeing, tripsafield, Extensive ped All sports. Live teachers. 
Fifty pupils. Catalog, address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 











PRINCETON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS “Seven Gables 


Term begins October 9, 1922 


. 
Oecuples magnificent estate of 57 acres at Betzee A Junior School 
ton, N. J. Private lake, athletic fleld, ete. Beauti- . - 4 
ful colonial residence. Home life. Limited enroll- | the advantages of a select school: 
ment. Girls 14 and over. COURSES: College pre- al the comfort and influences © 
peratory; high school; 2-year graduate course. home life; elementary studies with 
Music, ert, domestic science additional cultural work, fitted for 


Young girls. Music, Art, French, 
For catalog. address ature Study. Piano lessons if de- 


Miss Laura R. Gildner, A. M., Principal sired. Healthful outdoor life and 


sport in country surroundings. Hill- 
Princeton, N. J. i crest for girls 6-11. Seven Gables 
i for girls 11-14. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 
Box 1532, Swarthmorc, Pa. 
Specify catalog desired for Wildclig 
separate graduate school) or Mar 
yon School (college preparatory. 


1 | CEDAR CREST fic'sppreciave life on a 


an campus, with modern equipment and commod- 











ious dormitories. Degree and certificate courses in 





Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Music 


and Expression. Exceptional Teacher Preparation. Address 
DWIGHT SCHOOL Ey | wa. a curtis, President, P 


FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban to New York City. College Preparatory Devereux Tutoring School 
and Special C OUrses. Spacious grounds for games. FOR GIRLS 
Athletics. Ridin 
N, P i ipal For girls from eight to twenty who p soquae special instruc- 
— < = §. CREIGHTON, Pri ¥ ~% - tion. Also music and industrial arts. 35 acres. 16 miles 
ctress, Miss Ena Pryde from Phila. Summer Camp Session. Box R, BERWYN, PA. 


Address Boz 631 


























“All who have meditated on the art of governing man- 
kind have been convinced that the fate of empires de- 
pends on the education of youth.— ARISTOTLE, 





Ask our School Department to help you 
with your educational problem 




















BIRMINGHAM scoot] || CENTENARY 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 


Healthful location 
Ee ES COLLEGIATE 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, homelike N - j T U T E 
buildings for 100 
ste, Fhosough re- 
“The M tain School” parationforcollege _ 
entrance examina 
tions held at the school. Libera! courses for girls A Good School for Girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Stron 
Music Dept.. with anusual equipment. Fine an Full information on request by 
Applied Arts pomontic Rojence. Gomacsam | and | | 
wimming Poo thletic Training an aneing. P 
Main Line R. R. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 


Penna. 
For ILLustratep CataLoous Appress THE PRESIDENT Box 92 Hackettstown, N. J. 
Birmingham, Pa. 
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Lasell Seminary 

Lasell offers young women a wide selection 
for cultural or vocational development in the 
following courses: 

General Course (for Grammar or High 
School graduates); College Preparatory 
Gourse; Home Economics Course; Aca- 
demic Music Course; Secretarial Training 
Course; Courses in Art and Elocution. 

Each course affords a complete, well 
— education within itself. 

he school is situated on a Leautiful 30 
acre estate ten miles from Boston. All out- 
door sports are encouraged. Horseback rid- 
ing and canoeing. Gymnasium. All cultural 
advantages of Boston are utilized. 

Woodland Park—Junior School for girls 
under 15. Catalogs on request 

Camp Teconnet opens July Ist. 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Charles F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass . 














The MacDuffie School SPRINGFIELD, 


g- Ball = , = s 
pa 4 a A riding. Collene preparatory, general, special! 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. Principals, 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. aouy of men and women. 
20 buildings, 100 acres. Catalog 
REV. SAMUEL V. CoLez, D. D. LL. D., President, 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 











WoRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
. One and two-year 
Worcester Domestic Science 2 ae 
making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross W ork. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Oct. 3rd, 1922 
Address MRS. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


HILLSIDE fers. at's: 
‘5 miles from New York. Preparation for 


college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Oupenieed athletics. 
MARGARET R. 


a A. B. (Va 
TA HUNT FRANCES, AB. (Quit) nn { O¥AsRR 











A School 


The Gateway te: ci 


A one year tutoring course as well as regular college 
preparatory work. _ 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


-PINE MANOR- 


A School for Home Efficiency 











TWO-YEAR course for the graduates 
of Dana Hall and other secondary 
schools. Higher cultural studies, with 
emphasis on all subjects pertaining to the 
management of the home, Country life 
and sports. Fourteen miles from Boston. 


Catalog on application. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Fountain Hill, Bethiehem, Pennsylbanta . 


7}XCEPTIONAL opportunities for a 
limited number Re | - in ——- 
tion for college, social, or business life S d’ S h | digee b 
ea two-year finishing course for | Miss aywar S Cc 00 ~ S BRYN MAWR, PA. 
High School graduates. Music, Art, In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each gir! indi- For Girls desiring college preparation, 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts PL aa Fp one —. Cc gliene a7 = a thorough course is offered. 
£ rs Y ssi and See i n epartmen rt, Music, Expression, Do- For Girls not going to college, the school offers 
= Crafts, Expression and Secretarial mestic Science and Secretarial Courses. All outdoor special opportunities to pursue studies suited to 
. full 2 in the Lehigh M sports. Swimmine, Horseback riding. Thirtieth year. their tastes and needs. 
Healthful location in the Lehigh } foun- Catalog on request. Write Dept. R. For Girls wishing to specialize in Music or Art; 
tains. Near New York _and Phila. Miss 8. Janet Sayward, Principal Overbrook, Pa. there are well known artists as instructors. 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten 
New gymnasium and tiled swimming = miles from Philadelphia. — stone patiding, 
‘ s / — o . . . sunny rooms with private bath, home life, large 
pool. Tennis, basketball, skating, rid ; wen 
ing, ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. areas. nnidied cote basketball, riding. 


’ log 
Address td Mrs. EDITH HATCHER "HARCL JM, B. L. 


(Pupil of Leschetizky) a by the School 
CLAUBE N. WUANT. Svtatint, Spe 397 4 Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, , Academic Head pr] 


MARYLAND AND WASHINGTON D. C. 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


'|‘WO-YEAR courses for graduates of high schools or preparatory 
schools. Special work or condensed college courses of cultural 

nature. Music, Expression, Art and other vocational courses 

featured. Domestic Science diploma granted without extra charge. 
Beautiful 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. Gymnasium and 

swimming pool. Athletics and popular 

outdoorsports,including horsebackriding. \ Main Building 
Unique organization of clubs, each having its ‘3 

own club house on the school grounds, promotes 

intimate comradeship among girls and with 

teachers and offers fine opportunity for social 

activities at school. 


P Application for entrance should be made early. 
ee woo ymc. |] References required. Apply to 
An established cultural and practical REGISTRAR 
pe young women. Faculty built Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 
J yap young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood. It combines 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Junior College Departments, College Prepara- 
tory, Music, Art; Magazine Illustration, De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Domestic Science and Art, 
Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal 
Kindergarten. Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Field. Gymnasium. Rates moderate. Cat- 


alog. Address 14 
Beech wood School, Jenkintown, Pa., SuburbofPhila. y lOfie [ds 


SCHOOL — ss 
Penn Hall forGirls \ Established 1866 Hi Country School for Girls 


Less than an hour from Balti- 


‘ | . more in the beautiful Green 
Aim— Full Development of True Womanhood || NROLLMENT limited to seventy pupils, Spring Valley. Unusual op- 
all boarding, the daughters of families of ‘ portunities for an out-door 
prominence and distinction who insist jam, life. Riding and other invig- 
ppd c omre Pes ype ose’ privile; = eet agpe oa |} upon thorough, all-around development with ht — —, Best City 
ew gymnasiu imming poo private . . ; vantages and r n: = 
bath. May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work not desirable associates. a eeciaeaan, eee a. 
interrupted. Rates, $800. Catalogue and views. Address | | _ Country-home life on a large estate; athletics, College Preparatory, with Spe- 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. individual instruction in College Preparatory : cial Music and Art Courses. 
‘ and General Academic Courses. Thorough training. Boarding 
Principal a fects — to —. 
rincipals | ; or catalog and views, ¢ e388 
0 Established 1851. A 

The Darlington Seminary, Inc. -7*2>she4, 285%: 4 REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH | al miss MARYM. LIVINGSTON 

60-acre estate, 22 miles from Philadelphia. College preparatory, MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH Principal 
Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Physical - 
Glencoe, Maryland 


Training Courses. Riding, Swimming and all outdoor sports. Box R Garrison, Md. 

Catalogue. i sa 

CHRISTINE F. BYE, President, Box 630, West Chester, Pa. = ——— —— — = ——————— 
- 






























































College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, Domestic 





























Linden Hall Seminary finsyorns women 


| 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, | || 
— Bost-qraSuate work. ee ee Dept. 
ymnasium and Swimming Poo atalog. 
REV. FW, STENGEL, Prin., Box 137, LITITZ. PA. (Near Lancaster) ||| 1853 for Women 1922 


The East End School for Gir's 


: Spi a F 

igh class boarding and day school for girls and OCATED Green ae alley, ten miles 
ana es college eparatory, ementary Grades, € re Ae x 
Secretarial, Tutoring. — District—Home En- from Ba timore. Twelve-acre ee 
vironment. Write for catalog Modern fireproof buildings. Outdoor Athletics. 


PA., Pittsburgh, 4822 Baum ‘Boulevard. a ~ 
Swimming Pool. Strong Faculty. Four-year 


I AB Musie:Biano, Pine courses leading to all degrees. Personal super- 
eee cha vision. Catalog on request. 


all theoretical subjects; 

Home Economics, a, Millinery, Expression; 
Secretaryship. Swimming, Tennis, Hikes, ete. 37th Box 8R Lutherville, Md. 
year. Choice patronage, overflowing. Terms $450 to ? 
700. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisburg. E.E. 
Campbell, President, Box R, 4, Pa. 


The right school? The Red Book Magazine’s School Department will help you find it. 
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Martha Washington Seminary 


R & < For Young Women 
rN) oni - J ) Occupies beautiful estate and com- 
F E bines advantages of city and country 


High School and Collegiate forms 
In the culture d environment and finest residential section of Wash- ¥ Household Science and Arts Secrt 
ington. Unexcelled advantages for observing Government operations x y tarial branches. Music, Expression 
and social life. Courses include primary, intermediate, academic, . and Modern Languages. Athletics. 
college preparatory, major elective, collegiate, fine arts, domestic . Address The Secretary Oakcrest Washington b.c. 
science, secretarial and business training. School occupies four ee ee iS : : 
well-appointed buildings. Small classes. Refined home 
influences, with individual care and instruction. Physical bd 

development through gymnastics, a: 7 ‘ alrmon ° Cc 00 
basketball, tennis, hockey, hiking club, . . 3 

horseback riding and swimming. , “4 For Girls. 24th Year. Limited to graduates of 
accredited preparatory and high schools. Two- 
year college and special courses. Effective use 
MISS JESSIE TRUMAN he i ‘= of Educational advantages of National Capital. 


Associate Principal : ‘ 
1535 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, DC. 2 tae UE , 2107-2109 S Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Seno on . 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
he WASHINGTON aa hiunaadramenges of the national canital are enjoyed | A home and day school for a limited number of girls. 
congressman about Chevy Ch M time write for SARA IPPINCOTT, | sie 
School for Secretaries catalog, Address OHRVY CHASE SCHOOL, Bos ht, Frederic Susan C. Baxer, | f Principal 
as an’ mendence _, | Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. | 2115 California Street WASHINGTON, D.C, 
The measure of woman's independence is her 
developed ability to successfully fill responsible po- 
Ered iy aces Wena | ton Hal] Hood, COLLEGE fe Your lone 
lucrative positions. A select school pression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
A School for Girls. Established 1892, | Pedagogy. Five new buildings on 45-aere suburban site. 
Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550 


704 14th Street Washington, D. C. , 
gO Hloside Aree, Weck Cee! | JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D. Prosident, Box R, Frederick, Md 


ING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL ||} 27 vf the progressive schools in the 


United States are listed in this issue. 

of WASHINGTON and PARIS 
A school for young women, offering Musi all branches), Modern Languages, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Painting Sculpture, and 
academic or college sub ect t Tuition according to amount of work taken. An opportunity for interesting SOUTHERN STATES 


study at the National Cay ital amidst idea rroundings and in an artistic and stimulating atmosphere. Orchestra and artists’ 
concerts; abundant recreation; unusual social advantages; week of opera in New York; preparation for foreign travel. 


MR. and MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
— || VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


- For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va, 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
a Extensive Campus. Located in the Vdl- 
ir; 


ley of ginia, famed for health and beauty of 
Gil UX ad scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 
Music, Art, Ex- 


pression, Domes- 





For catalog, address 











ll 


















































SOUTHERN STATES 








A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountain® | |] } : tic Science, un- 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art “ 7 nthe direc — 
> ome Economics, KE xpression, Secretarial. Superb rail- huropean anc 
For Girls and Young Women road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from American In- 
y EW bui Iding - BD , bs uth attached Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building, | | structors. Super- 
N‘s —Y 2. Mus ie A . Ry High altitude, unexcelled scenery.Finest spring( Lithia’ | | vised athletics. 
— ence retaria! Courses water in Virginie 1. Horseback riding, tennis, Stude nts from 
Gymnasium, Swim “z Pe autif iT lake water op rt basketball, river sports Terms $52! Catalog ; i 32 states For 
— . atc ae  -, S- . ~ sor secreations aii catalog address 
Mountain climate. Students froz 
Write tad ove ewe John Noble Maxwell, y Mattie P. Harris, 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pr resident President j : President 
Box E, Bristol, Va Fairfax Hall, Box B, . ets : Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Basic, Va. 
Virginia Intermont College 


for Girls and Young Women. 38th year. 25states. H.5.& 
Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic & ience 
and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. 
Gym. swimming pool, new Coneaeny with private baths. 
Rate $500. Va, Bristot, Box 145, H.G. Norrsinczs,A M. .Pres 























AVERETT COLLEGE for Young Women 
Founded 1859. Accredited. Two year college, four year HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Sciénce, 

Commercial, ete. Additional new 1922 building: dormi- HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 

tory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Extensive grounds. | Founded 1842. Standard re Sollege Courses for Bachelor 
Rate $465. Illustrated catalog. of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 

JAMES P. CRAFT, M.A, (Harvard) President, Box RB, Danville, Va. | certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 

address M. ESTES COCKE, Secretary, Box 362. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 60th Year “A School of Distinction”’ $600 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 7th. In the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
| equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 yrs.), 
Preparatory (4 yrs.). Music, Art, Expression and Domestic 
| jun and field Cat | JUNIOR COLLEGE AND FINISHING COURSES 


se aad , Science. Athletics, gymnasium and field. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 
“ a5 | ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 240 COLLEGE PLACE, PETERSBURG, VA. 


wis BS : | 
Winchester, 
d For Girls and Young Women $ = FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY = ; 
For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah C th d l S. h / G 1 
a a — — a ~~ time | Valley. Literary and Business courses. Special advan- a é ra “% 001 or 17 Ss 
ocation: e school is located in the famous Valley tages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming r > aide 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted for pool and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 2ist. Terms ORLANDO, FLORIDA Bishop Mana, President 
its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is react ed $450. For catalog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. For catalogue address Secretary 
by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet insures pure | 
bracing mountain air Tennis, basket-ball, boating, ae 
riding and driving. Netable health record. Nota 
ase of illness in years 

The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of 
two years for high school graduates Art, Exp: 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. Special 
vantages in Music, including Pipe Organ 
Home Life in Modern Sch. hoo! For years the Seminary 
has been a school of marked individuality onsisting in i 
giving the girl home and fric nds, freedom of ass 
with faculty and students, personal attentio 


life, to health, manners and character, a ll to a 4. Y . 4 . L e ~ - 
the whole aim being to make her ; ue m < ‘ — . b 
Ie re ewisburg Seminary 
. eople t North knew |Eastern College onservatory For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
, : as, e do Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
as many stud for young women. In a famous historic region, tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. 
not know a school to 45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Academy Two years of college work. Music, Art, Home 
which Ihad rather send course. Junior and Senior College courses. Special Economics and Expression. Fireproof Dormi- 
a girl.” Rate, $485. Booklet. courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home Science. tory. Terms $450 and $500. Catalog on request. 


| Expression, Hatmaking, Dress Designing, Physical 
Southern Seminary Education and Secretarial. Outdoor sports. Catalog Add LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewi 









































Box 975, Buena Vista, Va. 
‘ President, Box D, Manassas, Va. . . 
2 ye rrr aa —_ Box 76 wisburg, W. Va 


In meron the School Department give tuition, kind of school, whether for boy or girl. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 


WESTERN STATES 





WARD-BELMONT 
For Cirts AND YOUNG WoMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 


session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 


ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet 
individual needs of students covering 4 
years preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Music and Art Departments. Also 
Literature, Expression, Physical Training, 
Home Economics and prs ge ao Outdoor 
sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest 
the Farm and Country Club affords week- 
end trips into the open country. 

Applications should ye a Se seserences. Book- 
lets on request. dd 


WARD - BELMONT 





Box 4 Nashville, Tenn. 























Wonderful location on the health- 
giving Gulf Coast. Magnificent new 
anc ipment. Limited 
enrollment. <A faculty of unusual 
strength. High standards in class- 
room and studio. National patronage; 
sixteen states and Cuba represented 
in 1921-22. Wholesome recreational 
and social life. Land and water sports. 
Out-of-door life the whole year. For 
illustrated catalog and full informa- 
tion, address 


GULF PARK COLLEGE By 
Gulfport, Box W, Mississippi the 
S 











A Junior College for 
young women, located 


Hamilton College— 


in the healthful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Two 


years of accredi college and four years of standard col- 
lege preparatory work. Music, Expression, Art, Home 
Economies and Physical Training. For catalog and 
views, address The Secretary, Box C, Lexington, Ky. 





Select patronage 30 states; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. 
Standard A. B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 31 buildings. Catalog 
and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 











for the coming school year 
investigate and decide on a school now 


our college-trained staff. 


is at your service 


33 West 42nd Street 





A School For This Autumn ? 


Immediate Registration is Imperative 


During August a large percentage of the boarding schools of this country will complete their registrations 
Many have only a few places apen and it behooves the careful parent to 


279 progressive schools and colleges are listed in this issue. 
We advise that you write immediately to those that interest you 

If you are confronted with a difficult school problem, the School Department of The Red Book Magazine 
Write, stating the age, previous education and religious affiliation of the prospective 
pupil, type of school, approximate tuition and location. 


The School Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


They have been personally investigated by 


Enclose stamped return envelope and address 


New York City 








CRESCENT COLLEGE 


and Conservatory for Girls 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
A Junior College with four-year High School and 
two-year College Courses. Unusual facilities in Music 
and Practical Arts. 

Most healthful and beautiful location on the sum- 
mit of Crescent Mountain in the heart of the Ozarks. 
Unrivaled climate. Famous water. Fire- 
proof stone building. 20 acre cz ampus. Every 
bedroom outside room, half with private bath. 

Ask about our social and religious. 
For catalogs and book of views, address 
RICHARD R. THOMPSON, M. A., President 





Frances Shimer School ?"ysr,Covese 


For Girlsand Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new dormitory this fall. 35 acres. College depart- 
ment two years with diploma. Four years academ 
work. Home Economic . Musie. Art. Secretarial. 
Waiting list the last 3 years. 70th year. Term 
opens September 20th, 1922. Catalog address 


Rev. WM. P. McKE! 
- Box 65 











GLENDAL Founded 1853. Distinctive— 

Junior College and Prepar- 
atory School. Everything young women should 
know for true culture, practical success and genuine happiness. 
DR. THOMAS FRANKLIN MARSHALL, President 
OHIO, GLENDALE (Suburban to Cincinnati) Box 5. 


for Women. Founded 1830. 
Oxford College Standard College course with 
B. A. degree. Music courses with B.M. degree. Normal 
courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
and Art. Rates $450 = for “Seven Points.” Ad- 
dress OXFORD COLLEGE 
OHIO, Oxford, Box 60, 


Successful preparation for all 
Tudor Hall School colleges for women, and for 
universities. General and Spe- 
cial Courses. Fireproof school and residence buildings. 
Science laboratories. Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof 
playground. Catalogue. 
MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Prin., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high school 
and advanced courses. Also special instruction in music, expres- 
sion and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 
woodlawn estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 

Miss ELoise R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, ILLinois 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A standard college. A. B., B.S., B. M. degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
and Physical Education. New gymnasium with pool. Six build- 
ings. All athletics. For catalog address 


tinois Woman’s College, Box D, Jacksonville, lilinois 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


For girls of refinement. College preparatory and two 
years’ Finishing Course. Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Lower School for girls 8 to 12. All athletics. 
55th year. For catalog address 


Rev. F. Carrington, LL. D., Rector, Knoxville, Ill. 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. 
Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and 
physical development equally cared for. Unusual advan- 
tages in music. Only normalhealthy children are accepted. 
MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Bex 4R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL 


Founded 1870. A secondary school for girls, under the 
charge of the Sisters of St. Mary (E piscopal), on North 
Shore, between Chicago and Milwaukee. College Prepar- 
atory and General Courses. For catalogue address the 
Sister Superior, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., Box R. 
Akeley Hal and picturesque location on 

Lake Michigan. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Individual attention. Out- 
door sports and ——— — -4 > training. For illus- 


trated year book ad he Principal, MARY HELEN 
YERKES, Box 345-R, Coty HAVEN, MICH. 


























A School for Girls. Healthful 


Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from 
St, Louis 


St.Charles,Mo. 


Founded 1827 

One of the oldest colleges for young women west 
of the Mississippi River. Class A College with two 
and four-year courses. New buildings, modern equi 
ment, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic groun 

A college that stands pre-eminently for the training 
of young women for healthful, useful lives. For 
catalog address 

. L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres., Box 1022 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-seventh year. Academic, college preparatory 
and special courses, also seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades. Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley + and Vassar 
Colleges, member of the @ 

North Central Association. 
Full courses in all subjects i 
offered by the best academic && 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music and Art. 
A home school in elegant fire- 

roof building two blocks from 

sake Front Park, Te 
Courts and Bathing Bes 
Fall term begins Sept. 
Address Registrar, Box 

4982 Lake Park Ave.-Chicago, Lil. 


Rockford College 
Founded 1847 

A standard, modern, Liberal Arts College for women. 

Strong faculty—distinguished graduates. A. B., I 

A. M. Degrees. Courses with degrees in secretarial 

work. Social Service — Home Economics Courses, 

A college of fine traditions. Reservations limited, 
Write for catalog. 

Wm. A. Maddox, Ph. D., President 

438 College Ave. Rockford, Illinois 
‘The real Eastern School in the 

Lenox Hall ; of the Middle West.’ Sutustan ta 

tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six acre campus, mag- 

nificently landscaped: College Preparatory and Special 

Courses. Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition $900 

and $1,000. Catalogue. Address Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Prin. 

Box 1022, KirKwoop, St. Lovis Co., Missourt 


HARDIN Mezice:.Miscouxt 
COLLEG 























Exceptional advantages in 
Music, Art, Expression. 
F me br catalogue address 

ident S. 





OAK HALL * Paw!’s eae school 


Day and boarding. 69th year. College preparatory, general, do- 
mestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Happy schoo- 
life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For 
booklet address Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Moore, Prins. , 582 Holly Ave. , St. Paul, Minn. 


62nd year. Junior College, Pre- 
Forest Park College Pparatery and Grammar e School, 
Ceritficate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges. . College 
of Music, E. R. KROEGER, Director; Voice. Public School Music. 
Violin, Expression, Art, Bible School, Stenography, Home 
Economics. Board, Room and Tuition, $500. 
Missouri, St. Louis. ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, PRES. 








Diadienediiciones of Harvard University on ‘‘The Mark of A Good “School” on page 6. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


NEW ENGLAND AND ATLANTIC STATES 





CorNWALL-ON-HuUDSON 


New York 


NEw YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOoL oF DISTINCTION 


For CATALOGUE 


WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT 














MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS —6 to 19 
52 min. from New York on Long Island Sound 


A beautiful campus of 16 acres on Shippan 
Point, Stamford, Conn. Junior Department 
for boys under 14. Older boys prepared for 
all colleges and technical schools. Small 
classes with much individual attention. 
Splendid opportunity for health and 
physical development in all athletics 
, and outdoor sports. Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 
For catalog, address 
W. W. MASSEE 
Box R 
Shippan Point 
is Stamford,Conn. 





jonns schoo 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Formanly boys. Thorough preparation for college 
and business. Military training. High standard 
academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and 
Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior 
Hall’ or boys under 13. Write for catalog. 
William Addison Ranney, A. M., Principal 














CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializing in College or 
University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi- 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1922 
Summer School. Specializing in 
preparation for University Entrance Er- 
Two terms: mid-July to September 
Tutoring School. The year round. High- 
preparatory subjects. Experienced 
Write for catalogs. 

Box 138 


Crew on Lake Cayuga 


aminations 
Special 
orade instruction in all } 
faculties for all schools 
The C Cascadilla | Schools, 


“la Kulp . as Leal 


156th year. Invest for your boy in a school 
where the men understand boys and where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. What 
is your boy's age and aim? 
Write for catalog to 


R. B. HAYS, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Ithaca, N. Y. 














T-A\V7 
) { 


Essex Fells, N. J. 


boys’ school which 

democratic spirit while teaching initia- 

tive, self-reliance and self-control. Pre- 

pares for leading colleges, also full aca- 

emic courses with diploma Public 

speaking. Small classes. Guarantee to each pupil 

the maximum of the teacher's attention. Super- 

vised study. In beautiful hill country, remote from 

city and town distractions, yet easily accessible. 
Upper and lower schools. All athletics. 

For catalog address 


James R. Campbell,A.M., Headmaster, Box F y, 


cultivates a 











RVING 


I SCHOOL for “7 a i ae 


25 miles from N. Y., in beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 86th year. 3 ears under present 
Headmaster. Extensivegrounds. Modernand complete 
equipment. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 932 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical train- 
ing and athletic sports 

Address C "HARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 529, Ossining-on-the Hudson, New York 








Clason Military Academy 


Catholic country high echool for boys within 
ew Yor ity limits, er direction of the 
Brothers of the Christian Se shoots and the Reserve 
Officers Training Corp. Terms moderate 
Catalog on request, Reverend Brother A. Jerome, 
, Sound View Ave., Bronx, New York City 
K O H | | younger boys, emphasiz- 
ing character building, 


sound scholarship, physical development. 15th year. 
On Post Road, 22 miles from N.Y. City. Address H. J. 
Kugel, Prin. Harrison (Westchester Co.) New York. 





A Boarding School for 





MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 557 Boylston St. 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ind other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


(Copley Sq.) 











WENONAH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Teachers of ex- 
perience and character prepare for college and 
business. Sound principles of 

4 teaching — emphasizing HOW to 

» Study. Special School for Juniors. 

Write for Catalogue 

MaJsorC.A.SNYDER, Superintendent 

Capt. C. M. LORENCE, Commandant 

Box 404, WENONAH, NEW JERSEY 























CHESHIRE 


(FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL) 


A School for the Individual 


Established 1794, Cheshire maintains an 
enviable record of success. Approximately 
98% of our final candidates are successful in 
entering college. 

Our efficiency is based on small classes, 
hard work, no forms, and personal super- 
vision of mental and physical activities. 

A series of psychological tests determine 
exactly the course of study needed to fit a 
boy for college in a given time. His classes 
contain from two to five boys of like ability 
and temperament. Hard work and concen- 
tration required. Healthful athletic and out- 
door activity is a part of his regular day. 

Cheshire is ideally located in a New Eng- 
land village. 200 acres of farm and campus. 
Large stable of saddle horses. Expert athletic 
coaches. Students may enter whenever vacan- 
cies occur. 85 boys accepted, none under 14. 
Special dormitory for younger boys. Catalog. 


CHESHIRE SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 























PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A school for college and technical preparation where 
mental training is recognized as only part of the basis 
for fine manly character. Inspirational faculty; high 
moral standards; 84th year; modern equipment; gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Healthfully located in the 
hills midway between New York and Philadelphia. 
Separate junior school for boys. Write for “‘ The Pen- 
nington Idea.” 
Francis Harvey Green, A. M. Litt. D. 
Headmaster 


for YOUNG MEN & BOYS 
The Cochran School for Boys 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N.Y.City. A 

home school for alimited numberof boys. Small classes. 

Constructive physic al training. Progressive methods. 
or booklet, address, 

WILLIAM T. COCHRAN, Hi ter, 178 East Avenue, NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the active 
d' rection of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1000. FREDERICK 8S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


Suffield a School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., 
13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. 


Williston—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
wont and play. Junior School for young boys, A distinct 
school in its own building; separate faculty. Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box G. Easthampton, Mass. 


1uS _\ 


Saint John’s School, Manlius 
College Preparatory 


Among the hills, 11 miles from 
Syracuse. Elaborate equipment. 19 
buildings. A happy school life with 
well-ordered recreations and ath- 
letics. Former students now attend- 
ing 44 colleges and_ universities. 
Business course. Also Junior School 
for boys 10 to 14. Adirondack 
summer camp of recreation Julyand 
August. For 34 years under present 
management. For catalog, addresg 


Gen. William Verbeck, President 
Box 98 Manlius, N. Y. 












































School information ?_ Write The Red Book Magazine and receive advice founded on facts. 





The Red Book Magazine 
ED B 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





NEW ENGLAND AND ATLANTIC STATES 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 
Infantry Cavalry Artillery 


For a hundred years the 
eg ag Military Col- 
lege has been making men 
of boys. During this time 
thousands of young men 
have learned here the mean- 
ing of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. 


Prepara Division and separate Junior 
School for boys from twelve to fifteen. 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Box 128 Chester, Pa. 


a 
SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Nationally known boys’ school. 
for college or life’s work —a man 
se 

Fine academic and athletic spirit. Loca- 
ted in college town. Spacious grounds, mod- 
ern buildings, gymnasium, athletic fields, etc. 

Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 
Write today for new catalog to 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 

Box 18 Swarthmore, Pa. 


Prepares 
ng 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. FOUNDED 1787. 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 


basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and liter- 
ature of interest to college preparatory students on 
request. Address Box 410 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal 


“KISKI” 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to grow up 
out-of-doors. 200 acres highland, overlooking river. Spe- 
cial preparation for college and technical schools. Pre- 
ceptorial system. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 842. 

Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., Pres., Saltsburg, Pa. 











A School 
For Boys 


The. beautiful and healthful location, 

grounds, home-like buildings, patronage, , =o 
tal and physical instruction, high moral influence, 
make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious boys. 
College or business preparation. Fourteen miles from 





Philadelphia on main line of P.R.R. Booklet on request. 
Charles Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster, Wayne, Pa. 


A National Boarding School for Boys. On the 
Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
College Board standards, faculty of specialists. Single 
Rooms. Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics. 


Modern granite 
cing. Murray Peabody Brush, 


buil 
Rate $1000. Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Maryland 








279 ‘of the country’ s leading schools in this issue. 


the child. 


services of its college-trained staff 
hensive information. 


THe Rep Book MacaZINE, 


PEDD 


An Endowed School for 


boy is completely and wienely educated. 
tes are now jeading in se 


ua\ 
activities in 26 coll Emphasis 


mn, eyes, 


Reports mailed to parents. 
re campus. 


for boys under 14. For lets 





All who have meditated on the art of 
mankind have been convinced that t. 
empires depends on the education of youth. 


Thus even in the days of ancient Greece was recognized the almost sacred 
nature of the task confronting a parent in the selection of the school which is 
to be entrusted with not only training the mind but molding the character of 


Among the 279 educational institutions here listed there is one which will meet 
your test of the right school for your child. 


If you are confronted with a ts problem THE Rep Book MaGazZIinE offers you the 
ersonal visits to over 600 schools this year insure compre- 


Give full particulars, age, religion and previous education of prospective pupil, type of school, 
location, tuition. Enclose stamped return envelope and receive a reply within the week. Address 


The School Director 


LE; 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 
Peddie considers her work done only Bae the 


aglarship a student 
proper development of body as support forhealthy : 
min 
oA thorough physical examination charting each 
ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
is othe basis for correct development "of each boy. 


30 Acr All athletic sporte, swimmin 
of faculty poked for character, thorough know! 
book. address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster. 


ae ge 
e fate of 


—ARISTOTLE 


Write those which interest you. 


33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Boys 


grad- 
placed o: 


mnasium. Splendid moral influence 


bap - understanding of boys. Lower School 


Box 8 F, Hightstown, N. J. 





TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 

Roosevelt— robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Ph sical and 
scholastic training for future leadership. 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, supervised recre- 
ation. Fores Advisory Board men of national 
a agen -_~ three acres. Athletic field. 
Meodun, su buildings. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. 
Ss jor Schools. Academic Term commences 
a 2 oun Enrollments now being received. Write to 
John K: Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


i. West Englewood, New Jersey 4 





and morality, true democracy, personal 
ility and manliness. ae School for 4 
eleven to fourteen years of ag 
The catalogue is a help, “put to be appreciated, 
lair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Blairst 


Box S own, New Jersey 














PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys. on ap preron. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom m rigid c' 

organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. = 
cial attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 
48th year. J. B. FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


Limited to 100 young men. 15 and up. 117th year. 
Athletic field and ore Moderate rates. 


James R. Hughes, A. M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 
CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


86th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 

courses. ey modern building for boys under 13 

years. Healthful country Boys taught how 

to learn, how la! how te live. Terms, $400. 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Devereux Tutoring School 
FOR BOYS 
For boys from eight to te whe poumine special instruc- 
tion. Athletics; industrial art acres. Summer Camp 
Session. Re BERWYN, PENNA. 
1868 YOUR SON 1922 
Should develop Self — lance, Self Control, Christian 
haracter while preparing for College. Investigate 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


Catalog on request. Rates moderate. 
CURTIS P. COE, A. B., Principal, Bor C, FACTORYVILLE (near Scranton), PA. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual instruction 
in college preparatory and general courses. New fireproof build- 
ings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory system. 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 























ARTHUR E. BRowN, Headmaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA. 


NAZARETH | HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 

ETH, OUNDED 1743 
pm dng a. — pond. cciree, Senior Rg a 
and Junior Departments. y I 
outdoor sports. Minimum age 9 years, le 
THAELER, D. D., Princo “ “dares - REV. A. ws: 








New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-28. 


Bordentown Military Institute T2orous" 


preparation 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. 


Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 
Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school, with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculeate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, 
cleanliness and self-reliance. The students’ 
comforts, pleasures and sports are as care- 
fully considered as their mental training. 
Healthful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 
66 miles from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 818, Freehold, N. J. 




















There is one that meets your needs. 
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Riverside 
academy of the highest grade, 
country, two miles from 


in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea leve 

Splendid living accommodations and 
modern class rooms, attendance limited to 
200 cadets, ages 12 to 20. Thorough prep- 
aration for universities, Government Acad- 
emies or Business. Unusually strong fac- 
ulty of experienced teachers live in same 
buildings and eat at same tables with 
cadets; close personal supervision, parental 
discipline; small classes insure thorough 
progress. 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active 
officers of regular army. Four year grad- 
uates commissioned as lieutenants in O. R 
C. of U. 8. army. Moderate temperature 
permits vear-round drills in open air. Com- 
pulsory gymnasium work remedying physi- 
cal defects disclosed on entrance examina- 
tion 

Campus of sixty-one acres in midst of forest 
park of two thousand acres. Every facility for 
sport and recreation Large athletic field ; 


A military 
located in the 
Gainesville, Georgia, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





SOUTHERN STATES 





NDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 
Actos study of the boy’s peculiarities 

his temperament — his ability — 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
$450. 31th session opens September 19, 
1922. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


RA 





Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities. Army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 
i with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam 
1eat, electric lights and ample play grounds 
360 acres. Splendid athletic field and drill 
campus. Cadet band of 32 pieces. Able faculty 
of College men, who coach athletic teams 
Limited to 300. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 57th session be- 
gins September 20th. Rates $600.00. Catalogue 
Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 

Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 














FISHBURNE 


Military School 

Established 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 1300 feet elevation. Four hours west of 
Washington. Instructor for every ten cadets. Pub- 
lic speaking classes. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool 
All athletics. $250,000 barracks, modern equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Rate 3600 ated 
Honor School by War Department. Catalog. 

MAJOR M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box 420 Waynesboro, Virginia 


coaches with distinguished records gives per- 
sonal direction to football, baseball, and basket- 
ball teams; lake 300 yards wide and two miles 
long; boating: swimming; fishing; hunting, 
mountain-climbing; * sportiest "' nine-hole golf 
course in South 

Summer session in same buildings with same 
teachers, permits earlier graduation 

Catalog free—address 


COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 
Box R 


Gainesville, Ga 





| CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the 
essential of education without the frills. Conducted to 
| make men and not money. Necessary expenses only $350 
| New Academic and Gymnasium Building costing $70,000 

| > addition to $100,000 plant. Catalog on request. 
A. H. Camden, President, Box 104A, Chatham, Va. 


The Massanutten Academy wooistcct, va. | 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti 

ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 

pares for college and business. Music, athletics, Mod- 

|} ernequipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $5v0 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster 


‘OLD DOMINION ACADEMY | 


Semi-military, Preparatory Scheel for Boys, 7 to 20. 

Mountain health resort in W. 100 miles from | 
4) | Washington, D. C. Write for po and catalog to 
peneanan Robert E. Allen, Supt., W. Va., Berkeley Springs, Box K 


Millersburg Military Institute |NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A preparatory school to meet the requirements of any 
preparatory and college or scientific school | 
new buildings. Boys from 10 to 14 years of age admitted. 


sf 
Rate $500. Catalog. Address Address EpwIn DEMERITTE, Headmaster, 
COLONEL W. R. NELSON. Supt., Box 422, MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, Va. 


ENNESSEE }\ {ILITARY TNSTITUTE 


A school where orderliness, respect Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
for government, and the desire to ming pool, cinder track. Mod- 


make good replace recklessness and the ern buildings, science labora- 
“don’t care’’ attitude; where every tories, library. R. O. T. C. 


boy is put on his mettle to measure Military equipment. Prepares 
himself by established school stand- for college, government 
ards. Established 1874, but moved academies, and business. Well- 
to new campus and new buildings in pleased patrons in more than 
1909. Good name of school rests passed. Mild climate 4o states. Investigate T.M.L., 
on thorough academic work, efficient makes possible all-year a school where boys make good. 
military training and physical develop outdoor drills and ex- | 

} 




















Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 














A modern schoo! with large corps of expert instruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, C. & O. R. R 
Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $125,000 this 
year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 21 
Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. 








Bluegrass. College 
yecial courses. Strong athletics. All 


In heart of the 














inspires boys to their best 
achievement. Sound 
government through 
sensible restraints an 

incentives to good con- 
duct. Situated in beauti- 
ful Sweetwater Valley— 
1300 feet above sea level. 
Health record unsur- 


The McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education and not run for 
profit. High moral and academic standards. Small 
classes, individual attention. Preparation for all Uni- 
versities and Government Academies. Military Train- 
ing of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming pool. For Catalog address 

Headmasters 
8. J. McCallie, M. A., and J. P. McCallie, _ A.. Ph. D 
Highland Park Station, 


Castle Hels 


MILITARY ACAD 


Things you look for in a school for 
yoyr boy —sympathetic, intelligent 
| leadership that understands boys. 
| Opportunity for complete mental, 
physical and moral upbuilding. 
Academic and Commercial courses. 
Military Training and all accept- 
able athletics. Here a strong fac- 
ulty of University-trained experts as- 
sures your boy proper development in 
all lines. Modern, complete equipment. 
Recognized by leading universities. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


COL. C. M. MATHIS, A.M., L.L.B., President 
14 Lebanon, T 





ment, and the spirit of T. M. I. which ercises. For Catalog Address 














Col. C. R. Endsley, ley, Supt., Box_18 Box 182, Seiten Tennessee 








BUILT BY U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


Columbia_ 


MILITARY ACADEMY” 


Ten buildings of stone and brick val- 
ued at half a million dollars. 


Students from 26 States Last Year 


NATIONALLY : recognized as one 

of the country’s leading military 
schools. Trains for college or for 
business life. A teacher to every 15 
boys. Reserve Officers Training 
Corps under direction U.S. Army 
officer. Unusual facilities for 
athletics on beautiful 67 - acre 
campus. Annual camp a feat- 
ure. Write for catalogue. Give 
age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Box 500 








Upbuilding 


Columbia, Tenn. Of Manly Boys 











College graduates are in charge of our School Department 
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MARION INSTITUTE 


The Army and Navy College 
Charter member of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Member of the Association of 
Military Schools and Colleges of the United States. 
Excellent equipment on eighty-acre campus. 
Students representing etd state and territory, and 
foreign countries. Delightful ee. perm tti 
out-door activities the year round. 
health record. No fatalities from ame "lor 35 
years. Athletics, Sports, Golf, Swimming, and other 
recreations Hunting and Fishing on institute's pre- 
serves within walking distances. 


Personal Attention 
Distinctive advantages in four departments: 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest private academy in the JUNIOR COLLEGE 

East. Boys trom 1€ to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, “ Endorsed by the Department of Education. Offers 
. : rst two years of college work under most favorable 

Goverament Academies or Business. conditions. all classes under heads of the department. 

Engineering. Business, 

condition. 




















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


urses in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Pre-Law, Genera 
Fully accredited by Surversiaien, Greduater enter university Junior classes without 
Individual coaching without additional expense. 
ARMY AND NAVY DEPA NT 

Faculty of specialists. Offers courses preparatory for entrance pont en to Annapolis and West Point. 
Special college courses such as recommended by both Government Academies for candidates who have I 
entrance examinations or who expect to be admitted by certificate. 750 candidates sent to the Academies 
within the last few years. Unlimited oar tutoring. 

E HIGH SCHOOL 

Offers standard courses with wide alle of electives under college professors. Fully aceredited by{higher 

institutions throughout the Nation. aan nana in small groups. Individual attention. 
LITARY DEPARTMENT 

Both pe os Senior Units of = 5 O. T. C, Fully equipped by U. S. Government. Tactical staff from 
the Arm 8. Naval Academy. eee War yy artment at the last general inspection of the 
general taf Sesunel the ten best military Schools. or General Catalogue or Army and Navy Bulletin, address 


_COL. Ww. L. MURFEE, President Marion, Al Alabama 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 
Near Atlanta, about 1,200 feet elevation, in the foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Highest 
standards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their families. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
Open eleven months in the aga — nine months re; nbc ar_ session, two months in Camp Highland Lake, 
July and August. Address COL. J. C. WOODWAR COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 


Junior = ENTUCKY 


Military Academy 
MILITARY 


Elevation 1200 feet 
INSTITUTE 


Located on the Cumberland Plateau 
With Winter Home in Florida 


in a small village two miles from 

railway. Wholesome environment, 

free from “movie” shows, auto rides, 

corner groceries, etc., makes disci- 

pline unusually satisfying. Military 
New fire-proof barracks just completed to re- 
place those destroyed by fire last December. 
All outside rooms. Steam heat. Shower baths. 
This school has been nationally known for high scholar- 
ip since its foundation 78 years ago. Designated 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Separate building and 
special teachers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health, manly 
carriage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
park. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinenient 
only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our tutorial system. Academy sixty- 
two years old. ,000 plant, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $600. 
Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Virginia 



































Gulf C Piast 


miuitary ACADEMY 


America’s Great Year Round Open 
Air School on the Gulf. 
A sound mind in a sound body. 
Boys sleep on screened porches. 
All forms ot athletics and water 
sports. Strong college-bred fac- 
ulty—a teacher to every 14 boys. 
Every boy recites in small classes. 
Military Training under U. S. Govern- 
ment Officers. Junior school for boys 8 
to 15. With separate campus and equip- 
ment. Writefor Catalogue and View Book. 


age. ‘Wonderful chalybeate water. 
Healthfulness remarkable. Nurse 
and housemother. Curriculum covers 
work of the eight grades; also first 
and second years of high school. Ca- 
pacity sixty cadets. INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION DAY AND NIGHT. Charges, $425, 


of young 
Electric 
ONOR SCHOOL by the U. 8. War Dep't every year 
since 1914, Six year courses, including two years of col- 
lege work. Exceptional business course. Clean athletics, 
Student enrollment from nearly every state. 


ACADEMY R6. GULFPORT, MISS. 








Send the Boy South to School \ 


Highest classification by War Dept.‘*Where 
we grow the manly man, after the Military 
Plan.” A real school of high scholastic 
standards for boys_in High School 4 
Junior College. Large Fa 
trained men as companions. 1 ings on 
25 acre Campus. Real home life, idea! winter 
climatee Catalogue free. 
Col, LOUIS C. 


PERRY , Ph. D., President 
I-11} Texas Military College ¥2x%' ) 











| Contents of The Red Book Magazine’s 
School Section, August 


School Pages 
Girls ee Je-11 
Boys .. 12-17 
Co-Educational I 18 
Young Children 
|” ee 
Business Administration 
Chaperonages .. 

Commerce 
Costumer Design 

cing RS 
Domestic Science 
Dramatic Art .. 

Universities 
Engineering. 

Mining 

Music 

Nursing 

Oratory 

Physical Education .. . 
Secretaryship 

Special Schools 
Miscellaneous 


For illustrated catalog address 
COL. L. L. RICE, President 
5 Sieoaeeeaaee  Serings, Tennessee 


College trained faculty of high scholarship and wide 
experience, commissioned by the State of Kentucky. 

Kentucky's delightful fall and spring climate and a 
winter home in Florida insure year round outdoor life, 





K. M. I. is the school to develop and bring out the 


MILITAR qualities of your boy. Get our new illustrated catalogue. 
Y Kentucky Military institute - ~ 
Lyndon, Ky. 2 
Near Louisville, Ky- : 


Founded 1793. Our high- 
est ideal is to develop boys 
into men of purpose. Care- 
ful, thorough preparation 
for college. General courses 
with diploma. Physical 
development, erect carriage 
through military training un- 














der U. S. Army officers. Su- 





perb location 2500 feet above 
sea level, in world-famous 
climate. Buildings construct- 
ed for health, safety and utility. Grounds of 200 
acres. All athletic sports. For catalogue, address 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


PORTER ryt 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS. 


Prepares for college and business life. Fifteen states 
and five foreign countries represented last 




















r year. 
Box R Asheville, N. C. Military training by Army officers. Eight Naval cut- 


ters. High-powered launch for Naval Unit. Sea trips 
on U.S. war vessels. $70,000 improvements recently. 

B LU E R I D G E SC HOOL Mild climate permits outdoor sports the year round, 

° Broader training than public schools. Catalog. 

A select accredited home school for boys from g to REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 

20 years old. College preparatory. Small classes Box P CHARLESTON, S.C. 

with individual attention and intensive system of | [~ 

training by efficient corps of instructors. Cultured 

environment. All athletics. Ideally located in health- 

ful, invigorating climate. Fee for scholastic session 


$650. Summer term. For catalogue address 
R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box F, Hendersonville, N. C. 




















BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 
College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit 
of Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West Point accredited list. Personal supervision of 
students. Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. New _ ffreproof 
Administration Building, Barracks .and Gymnasium. Ready for Fall term. Modernly 
equipped throughout. Full commercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue, address 


COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President, Box H, Blackstone, Virginia 








The Red Book Magazine’s School Department.will help you find it 
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WESTERN STATES 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Non-Military 


ll f MILITARY INSTITUTE 
College Preparatory for Boys 
DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL — College preparation as COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
Governed by . thorough as can be found East or West. Diploma admits without Wh ; bi . 
Influential : examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite preparation where right ha its of think- 
Board of for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Massa- ing and living are instilled 
Trustees chusetts Institute of Technology in the boy. Promptness, 
_~ a Ra cy OO ge A boys of gael egneter ace responsibility, self-reliance 
cepted; clean living and training in character. fundamen- ‘ “1: . 
Bocweston tal in the school life. Genuine co-operation and real and willing obedience ag 
utlding friendship between faculty and boys fostered by Student come traits of Miami Mili- 
Council, non-military regime and traditional spirit tary character. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- , 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym- Thorough preparation for 
nasium, swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. Colleges, Universities and 
Scientific physical training for every boy. special training for busi- 
Endowed—not rae for profit—annual fee, $950. = lis Mil T 
Catalog. John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, sang anery rran- 
Lake Forest, Illinois ing under United States 
SannnnnEnEnEEEeEn a Army Officer. 38th year. 
For catalog and particu- 
lars, address the President. 


WENTWORTH || -=- 


Near 


MILITARY ACADEMY DAYTON, OHIO 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 miles from Kansas City 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys of good character, who are made 
to feel their responsibility as gentlemen. Accredited by leading universities, 
colleges and West Point. Men teachers who understand boys and give them 
careful, personal supervision 

R. O. T. C. unit under U. S. Army officers and World War Veterans. Oldest 
military school west of the Mississippi River. 

Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor heated swimming pool. 5 
grit tennis courts; 3 athletic fields. Every student participates in competitive 
athletics. Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind and body and make him 
100% American. For catalog address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 


. A 

182 Washington Avenue Lexington, Missouri a M I L I I A R Y 
Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys, 3rd to 8th grades. 

New buildings, separate grounds and activities. Catalog. | I NS 1 I I U I E 


West end of campus, showing some of the butidings. 



































History — Eighty years of success 
in educating boys. 
Organization—College prepara- 
tory and general academic. Small 
classes with efficient corps of in- 
structors. Lower school for younger 
boys. 

Athletics — Gymnasium, swim- 

ming pool. All athletics. Systematic courses 
in physical training. 
Location —In beautiful suburb of Cincin- 
nati; park-like estate, 1000 feet elevation 
Refining influences of an artistic community 
For catalog address 


organ Park fai : 4 ». Barracks “A,” one of A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 


four fireproof barracks. Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnat) Ohio 
Military Academy 


In country surroundings, 14 miles 
from center of Chicago. 90% of last MILITARY 
year's class entered leading colleges. A A 
Very strong faculty—20 men for 200 DEMY 
boys. West Point graduate empha- 
sizes honor, promptitude and mM Yy my 
leadership. Vocational lectures. ILITAR ACADE Culver is a college pre- 
Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago s A school where scholastic attainment is the goal. . ege | 
art and industrial centers. Vell- Boys thoroughly prepared for college, technical schools are ron io a 
coached athletic activities Not and business. Early application necessary for Sept. paratory school. Eighty 
conducted for profit. Separate lower entrance. Address Box 55, Alton, Illinois. Col three per cent of Culver 
school for younger boys. Catalog. Geo. D. Eaton, Supt. Major Ralph L. Jackson, Prin. "i 

Address men enter college. Strong 


COL. H. D. ABELLS it SoM ili * 
Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, tll. 75th Year | busine ss courses. A great 
—- ne — variety of sports gives 
ELGIN ACADEM Y SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Boys. Elevation 1000 ach boy a chance to excel. 


rer has $2 ), 00C 
Thorough scholarship required of every boy. Major ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, W ood- Culver has $2,000,000 


ZC z. 9” grade to 1” ye college, Excelle stock, Ill. Alsoa Northern Summer Camp. | > ipment. : 
table board. ite Ww gymnasium, ouvimaning poll Appeals ONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL | equi ent For catalog address 


to particular rarents. Liberal endowment. Rg opens. 


ber year. KARL J. STOUFFER, Supt., E'gin, I & sttect HOME SCHOOL. Charncr developed by || The Dean’s Office, Culver, Ind. 












































close personal attention to every boy. Large staff. Idea 
location 83 miles south of Chicago. New Duildings permit 
an enrollment of 125 boys of good chard®er. Athletics | a 


COL. J. E. BITTINGER, Supt., Illinois, Onarga SCHOOL 
“GOOD TEACHING” (Endowed) 
~ MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Read what Dean Holmes of Harvard University has | | . 
D ' to say on this all important subject on page 6. If you Small Classes Individual Attention 
evelo | need help in finding the right school, address the i ey: e 
Ameri Aad = eee a School Department of Every wed 3 ery Lesson 
throughcarefully co-ord THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE : 
eouieanie om Eup sad Seay | 33 West 42d Street New York City Boys Taught How to Study 
exceptional. Unit R. O. Cc College | L ( Wholesome Christian Influences. 
reparatory, Business and ion Grad- - ew = Tee ee yj sone. 
uates admitted, without examination to N ort h western ENDOWED Howe graduates are unusually success- 
Universities. “‘Big Brother” plan of . ful in college. Campus of forty acres; 
government brings boys into close personal touch Military and TARY, Nine fine buildings. Thorough sanita- 
with instructors. Lower school for smaller boys. } N RON sien. Heakete@country life. Beautiful 
All Athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. | Naval Arademy Ys mer School with attractive courses. ; 
Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to | Lake Geneva, Wisconsin Separate Schoot for Younger Boys 
good musicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early The distinctive advantages and For illustrated catalog address 
enrollment necessary. Address { methods offered by this College 4 | R 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, M Preparatory School will prove of d Rev. a yy A., Rector 
Write about our Summer 8 auiae, Sle interest to discriminating parents. 240, Howe, Indi 


=m = tines . RP. im, © 
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WESTERN STATES 








EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


“Here a corps of enthusiastic and experienced men are engaged in the most 
fas¢inating employ-ment in the world—training boys. They have had exper- 
. ience with hundreds of boys. They have met jour problem many times. They 

. : have become ———, Their judgment is sound; their insight keen; their 
vision unobscurec 

An “Outdoor Tutorial "School for Boys The boy who puts himself.in harmony with the system they have developed 

Winter in Florida and Cuba with will be in the way of gaining a sound body —an alert and self-reliant mind, 


and the soul of a M 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE during Easter Vacation for Older applicati erative. Addre: 
boys and students specializing in Commerce and Foreign Barly application. imper - - 
Trade. Intensive preparation for Eastern rte | St. John’s Military Academy, Box 16-H, 
ndividual | 
able record of mice. All athletice Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 
owi ruisin, 
Year. Fail and spring terms at Deerfield, Illinois (25 mi strom © hicago) . 
ntirely onuerets school for younger boys. Address James Hornibrook 
Kenrigan, B. A. at Chicago Office, Bor A, 1402 Masonic Temple 


Pillsbury 


46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. 
Maximum college preparation. 
Individual instruction. Mil- 
itary and Manual training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Orchestra and Band 

Music. Write for Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Box 397R, Owatonna, Minn. 


‘ ‘ MIL UY 
Shattuck School piscopal)| { K E. M P FE R ITAR 
pk Sela ae Rees eee eee wal seneas sila SCHOOL 


itary drill. 56th year. Vacancies for boys 14-15 years. 
Address BOX R, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 




















Develops the boy and trains him for leadership by a compre- 


| hensive system of athletic, military and general activities. All 
the courses of a large high school. Certifies to college. 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS Men teachers only. Superior equipment. Manual training. A 


Under 15 Years Semi-Military. system of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system 
On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Uni- that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small 
forms worn. One hour from Chicago. Strong . ree ik 
Faculty. Rapid progess. Non-Sectarian. ; classes according to ability. Write for catalog. 
Summer Camp, Pelican Lake, Wis. : 
Y b wo Me bs 2 St., Boonville, Mo. 
LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS _— Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 754 3rd ‘ . 


xX [ C O SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
a need oa : RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 
fnnut of the vigorous, aggres- > 


sive West that is developing Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational preparatory School. Exceptional 
the highest type of manhood. ; equipment made possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium, Strong 
Ideal conditions—bracing air, : departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $400.0 

sunshine, dry climate. Alti- / | re EARL W. eee Prin., Box ty Ansstinbourg, Obie 
tude—3700 feet. Preparatory , J = 

and Junior College. Reserve yy : n . 

Officers’ Training Corps. ——. J j 

Two polo fields, open air é Re ease - i 
prac tice and games entire a 

winter. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Sunt é WYOMING SEMINARY 


Roswell, New Mexico ra A co-educational school strong in character 
< E building. Experienced teachers in every 


department. College preparation, Business, - 
PALO ALTO Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economics. J855--1922 
MILITARY ACADEMY Gymnasium = Athletic field. 78th year. 

A Special School Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Endowed. Catalog. Address Primarily Coenen: 
School Boys. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle PRAG D. D., ° also 8th grade imited en- 
club, Outdoor swimming pool. —— rifle practice. Lis , a _ H. D., Pres. roliment, 75 boys, 50 girls. 

Summer term and cam f 2 Faculty of 14. True home } 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306 R, Palo Alto, Calif. school with Christian atmos- | 


° yhere. Athletics. Music. En- 
Cushing Academy satan ~~~ sam cowed. Rate $500. Catalog. 


47 years of te cog work in the training of boys and Address 
girls reparation for college, scientific schools, and 
A i E business. Unsurpassed health record. 20-acre campus. Edwin P. Brown, Principal 
I 7 buildings. Moderate tuition. Catalog Box RC Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Milita A d H.S. COWELL, A. M., Pa. D., Principal 
cadaqem 9 
ry Y ||Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts | 


A big school for little boys S6th Year. jroung, men on young women "and here a homelike 
~ . atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 

ee my whose military system is broad culture. a loyal and helpful schoo! spirit. _Liberal endowment 
mc ed to meet the needs of grow- permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 per year. Special course in do- 
ing boys. Thoroughness in primary mestic science. For catalogue and information address. 


and grammar grade work goes hand T - P i . i 
in hand with military training to see ECE: Litt. Di. Hood DMostes 


inculcate orderliness, promptitude Preparation for Col- 
and obedience. Page will give your Dickinson Seminary gy e Oo r e Cc O O 
boy the right start toward earnest, perienc oa teachers. Strong a in Business, Piano, ( ; 
essful manhood. The high, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression, All sports. Ath- 
healthful location between city and letic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educa- Prepares boys and girls for college and present-day 
ocean affords a beautiful home in a tional. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. business callings. Strong faculty, broad, thorough 
matchless climate. Pres., JOHN W. LONG, Box R., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. courses. Manual —- < itizenship, a ~ gy oot 
You should have the latest Page : ; beautiful country, 25 miles from riladelphia 
catalog. Address East Greenwich Academy 32 Neacansett acres of woods and flelds with streams. All athletics. 
} tional. 13 1cto: 2 atory, veda) j Gymnasium. Swimming poo! parate dormitories. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster _| | “0%! "Limited Junior, School 7 Buildings: Larse campes, | | Endowed. Low rates. For catalog address 
Route 7, Box 939 - | Excellent gymnasium. - Athletic field. Christian ideals. Opens Gaonce A. WALTON, A. M., Eetnetpes 
Los Angeles California | Sept. 11, J. F. COOPER, Principal, Box 300, George School, 
. EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


In writing the School Department give tuition, location, kind of School, whether for boy or girl. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 















ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1673 


‘ALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Fiftieth Year Will 
Begin September 19, 1922 


Known for Democracy, | 
Economy, Hard Work 


Departments — Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, 
Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting. } 
This university is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all of whom are influential men with the 
welfare of the students at heart. Because 





Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because 


COLUMBIa 
SCHOOL 


BOYS GIRLS 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Universities 
Sponsored by University 
Presidents. Patronized 
by University faculties 
Member Univefsity of 
State of New York. 


Day and Resident — Primary to College 


Combining the most progressive methods of edu- 
cation with the cultural advantages of New York 
Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and boys of 





. 
¥ 
- 
© 
*\ 


a 


all ages, under an experienced faculty composed of 
Europe's and America's most eminent teachers, who 
are masters in social and academic training. Separate 


departments for Art, Dramatic Art and 


Junior Divisions 
DR. R. B. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 W. 88th Street, Corner West End Avenue 
New York 


Music, 








sound business principles are applied to its man- 
agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had from $54 to $90 per 
quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
for a year, it includes instruction in all depart- 
ments except Law, and private lessons in Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated 





| In Preparing for College or for Business 


ons h one does his best. 


531 Wood Street 


SAVE A YEAR 


1. Elimination of useless subjects. é Expert instructors. 

3. Recognizing the individual. 4. Thorough preparation. 
Ordinary classes tend to make the bright student lazy, 
a slow thinking student discouraged, but with our system 


Write for explanation of our plan how to save from ONE to TWO years. 


PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address President 
Box 10 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 























For Children 
waar Fourteen 
» health. Sym- 


The Parsons School 


High standards of education. Careful attention t 





pathetic guidance Happy work anc o play in bene tiful home 
environment. Ofen a// year. Activitic RFON, 
Address Miss H. Grace fieeene, "Reson Pella, N. J. 





| Montessori City and Country Schools 
| Children 3 to 12 years. Nine years’ experience 


/_DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


| MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, DEVON, 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 14 years 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten, primary and gram- 
mar grades, music, dancing; best of seed; medical 
attention: trained nurse, Mrs, M. Lewtas B 
*“*Graylock,’’ 1126 Constant Avenue, Peekskit N. Y. 











Scientific 
direction; health and deportment. Curriculum includes for- 
mal grade studies, rhythmics and French. References exchanged. 

ANNA WINDLE PAIST, Directress 
MONTESSORI FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (EPISCOPAL) 







Phila., Pa. 









“A Mother School’’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 
New York City. Each child nurtured and fostered. 
Kindergarten through elemental grades. Music, French, 
Physical Traininz. Open all year. Catalog 





N. J. 





Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Box R, Caldwell, 









SPECIAL SCHOOLS 













For children who need special physical care 
or individual instruction. 10 acre estate. 


PA. 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


A private Home and School on a beautiful Country 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Seven Buildings— Cottage Plan Write for illustrative 
Catalog. Dr. John Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 




















The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M 
2827 Forest Avenue KANSAS CITY, ra. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 

FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Prin.. Box 166, Langhorne. Pa. 


























BUSINESS COLLEGES 

















of Business Administration 


HE usefulness of any educational | 
institution is best attested by the | 
success of its graduates. The ma- 
jority of Peirce men, within 


ten | 


years after graduation, are success- | 


ful executives 
COURSES OF STUDY 

Business ADMINISTRATION (two yrs.) 

ACCOUNTING (two years) 

GENERAL BusINEss (one year) 

SECRETARIAL (one to two years) 

STENOGRAPHIC 

SALESMANSHIP (one year) 

Taemken TRAINING (one to two yrs.) 

Write for 58th Year Book 
Address Director 


Peirce School, Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia | 


or owners 


a nt tt TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, Pa, 


(six to nine months) | 


‘SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 





] 


A FOUNDATION FOR 
BUSINESS SUCCESS 


A business course started now will lead you 
into a good ition in six months. From 
that, if you have proper preparation, your 
advancement will go on indefinitely. 


Become an accountant, a stenographer, a 


bookkeeper or secretary. 


All courses taught in both day and evening 
classes. 66th year. 


Special Secretarial course. Write for illus- 


trated catalogue. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
Business (OLLEGE 


Lakeview Building | 
Box R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
































Forty courses of specialized intensive training covering 

any phase of modern business, and standardized four-year 

courses leading to the degree of B.S. C. are offered. 
Enrollment — 3, students annually. Faculty of 

seventy-nine men ‘and women. Morning, afternoon, eve- 

ning, and full day courses. 

The tuition fees and all other expenses are reasonable. 














The Industrial Service Bureau assists students in need 
}of employment 


Send for 38th year- book, stating business training 





“GOOD TEACHING” 
Read what Dean Holmes of Harvard University has to say on this all im- 
If you need help in finding the right school, 


portant subject on page 6 
address the School Department of 


THe Rep Book Macazine, 33 West 42nd Street, 





New York City 

















iness Administration 
PWS VERS 













—for young men of executive calibre. 
Accounting ace pe ge 
for commercial 














agent ectindion of Be lod na Go wedt— founded 
—_— Adequate equipment, able faculty — graduates 


Send tor special catalog to 
3. D Semith, Amt Secy 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ace Institute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 































ness or in Accountancy practice — 
| the C. P. A. degree, a position as 
Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 





Credit Manager, Tax Specialist ? 
Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New York 
organizations. Write to-day tor Bulletin R. 


30 Church Street New York City : 








Pace 






| 






























than NOW. 


lecture courses. Ideal location. Moder: 
three months (13 weeks). 


For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Trains thoroly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who can 
be recommended for efficiency a 
There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course 
of study which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life 
New students enroll any week day. 
Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and other studies leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance 
to use to advantage a high school or college ee apmay 
te expe 
Exceptional opportunities for self-help 
If you want to fit yourself for a good pc 
LEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


good character. 
No vacations. 


Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong 
$185 pays total cost of tuition, books and board for 
to young men and women of the right sort. 
osition, write for illustrated prospectus. Address 











- Me BUSINESS. TRAINING 
Of SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Thorough preparation in 
all commercial subjects. In 
session throughout the year 
Intensive summer courses in 
business and teachers’ train- 
ing. Special two-year normal 
training course. 

Write for catalog. 














School information? Write The Red Book Magazine and receive advice founded on facts. 














The Red Book Magazine 








School of the Theatre 


School and Stock Company 


In the Threshokl Playhouse, students 
play every night throuru the season 
for audiences of general public. Act- 
ing classes directed by professional 
producers’ and actors. Scenic design 
and production classes. 

Board of Managers Advisory Council 
Water HamppEen Frank CRavEN 
Ciare TREE Masor Evste Ferevson 
GErorGE ARLISS MARGARET ANGLIN 
Racwet CroTuers Brock PEMBERTON 
Rost. Ep. Jones Ernest TRvEX 
KENNETH MaccowaN Ww. Lyon PHELPS 
ArTHUR Hopkins Jose RUBEN 
ArtTuurR Hows. 


Winter Season Opens October 2nd 


For catalog, write CLarE TREE Mayor, Director 


571 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


ONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED?) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore 
Harrison, Director of vocal department, Marta 
Milinowski, Lucille Stevenson, Paget-Langer, James 
Hamilton, Anna Imig, Jeanne Boyd, Samuel Dolnick 
and others of prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in musie and 
dramatic art leading to diplomas, degrees and 
teachers’ certificates. 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11, 1922 

Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- 
ing in the heart of new art center, two blocks from 
Lake Michigan, North Side. 

Write Secretary for free cetalog 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box 43, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chica Illinois 





American iaties 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 

i} SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. Speech defects, pone. of Ve a posi 
tively cured. Largest School of ipeech 
Arts in Americs. Send for prespectun, orton 
burgh, Pa.. Mt. Olive: 


2 eee a Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
43rd year. Degrees granted. Address 
HaRRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston. 


f ELOCUTION 
The National School 2% FLosuTion 


The oldest chartered Sehoo 1 of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical training. 





English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing | 


Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Stree’ 





Alberti School of ae | 


Connected with Stuart Walker's Companies and 
Young People’s Theatre. Regular courses. 


CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


of the City of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and_serious purposes. 
Preparatory centers in all parts.of Greater New York. 
Address FRANK DAMROSCH, Directo 

Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Advanced study of musicin all branches. Faculty of 40 specialists. 
High School course or equivalent required. Courses lead to degree 
Mus, B. Students enjoy the intellectual and social advantages of 
Oberlin College. ‘Send for catalog. Address 


Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 





| 

















Incorporated 


Over Half a Century in the Front Rank 
of American Music Schools 


An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Masters of International reputation. 


A complete school of music in every branch of musical learning. 


The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual distinction 


because of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. 


Departments: Master, Artist, Normal, Public School Music, School of Opera. 


Broadest opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory, Harmony and 


C 


€ 


omposition, Orchestral Training, Opera, Drama and Appearances with Orchestra. 


Attractive residence buildings, located in beautifully wooded grounds within 


sasy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music and Art, afford delightful 


environment for work. 


For Catalog and Terms Address 


Miss BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave. and Oak Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Each 
itself. 


York 
logue, 








TALVIENE oars Est. 20 Years | ||| CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 


The Acknowledged Authority on Arts School #iliated with the famous Ithaca 


department a large school in DRAMATIC Conservatory of Music) 
Academic, Technical and Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 24 years 


Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
Theatre and Stock Oo. Afford New | pyoro-pLay} | 


Appearances. Write for cata- Ott Speakers’ Institute for 2 weeks begins Oct. 16 
mentioning study desired. AND } Special training for Lyceum and Chautauqua. 
DANCE ARTS Music, elocution, impersonations, novelty features. 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary Short cut to lucrative public profession. Two- 
43 Ww. 


72nd St., between B'way and Central Park West, New York year graduation course. Address Chautauqua and 
Lyceum Arts Schooi, 504 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N.Y. 














i 


U 














Superior Courses in Piano, Vocal, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, and All 
Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
granted by Authority State of Illinois 


Tue American ConseRvA- many of international reputation. 
TORY is universally reccgnized 
as a school of the highest 
standards, and is one of the largest é : 
musical institutions in the country. Pupils prepared for Lyceum and 
One hundred §artist-instructors, CHAUTAUQUA engagements. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic ‘Art 


Two Exce.tient Dormitories. Nu- Many Free Apvantaces. The 
merous lectures, concerts and. recitals 
including students concerts with full ao : ‘ 
orchestra. Master school for artist— magnificent —_sixteen-story Kimball 


Superior Normal Training School 
supplies Teachers for Colleges. 


conservatory is located in the new, 


pupils. Students’ orchestra. Hall Building. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL 
37th Annual Session Begins September 11, 1922 





[1] 





se 


Most of the progressive Schools in the United States are listed in this issue. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY. ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


New fngland | 
CONSERVATORY | 
omvoes OF MUSIC =... 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 


It affords pupils the environment Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
and atmosphere so necessary to a opportunities of ensemble practice 
musical education. Its complete or- and appearing before audiences, and 
ganization, and splendid equipment, the daily associations are invaluable 
offer exceptional facilities for stu- advantages to the music student. 
dents. 

















CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art 
Dancing 


Catalog on Request 
a 163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

































Russian School of Dancing 
Ballet, toe, nature and 
interpretative dancing 
Original textbooks on sale. 

~ Write for Catalog 

; Box R, 47 West 72d St, NEW YORK 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
Classic, eet, Setinte and 


SPECIAL WORK FOR TEACHERS 



































A Complete Orchestra 746 MADISON AVE. “NEW YORK 
Complete Curriculum ils in piano- 
mpl te C ’ Offers advanced pupils in piano forte, not investigate the profes- 
Courses in every branch of Music, voice, organ and violin, experience W H b 4 sional art courses at the 
applied and theoretical. in rehearsal and public appearance || School of Fine and Applied Art 


with orchestral accompaniment. Seen Att Crees, Sine, 
NEW YORK and PARIS 


before deciding what you will do. 
Address Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


a Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume De- 
sign, Interior Design, [Illustration and Normal Art. 


{ O N Ww A Y) Charlotte Russell Partridge, Director 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department,graduates Dramatic Department 
are much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 















































MILITARY BAND SCHOOL SCHOOL of DESIGN and LIBERAL ARTS 
Develops not merely “ performers,'’but true artists. 212 . . Tel. Circle 1850 
Instruction on two instruments throughout entire aeotied D te, aie : Commercial 
Ithaca Gaaees vatory of Music course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting Design; Costume Design; Life; Illustration. 
15 DeWitt P- and band arrangement included as part of instruc- Individual progress. 
All instruments. Vocal, —— Art, Physical Train- tion. A playing knowledge of all instruments, in 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State graduation course. Orchestra practice in large Con- 
blic Schools. Special advantages in concert work. servatory orchestra. Daily band rehearsals under 
Master Courses with world-famous artists in all de- leadership of Patrick Conway. Associated with 
partments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, Ithaca Conse a > of Music. eranti iplom: 
Auditorium; Gymnasium, Studio and Administration thaca Conservatory ot Music, granting diplomas 
Buildings. Year Book sent on request. Summer to graduates. Dormitories. Address 
courses begin june —_ and July 3rd. Fall term 
~y 4. — : ly THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


615 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, NEW YORK 



































mma 7 . 
Ceulesliie Conservatory of Music | Lawrence Conservatory of Music 
Music center of the South. Special and academie courses All branches of Music, Expression. Art. Enjoys the 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages. | Mtellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College. 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. Superior Public ee pan oa 

242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. Cari 3. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wisconsin 


‘DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School 
Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best 
modern and educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Re- 
png a the » ear. Le > h studios , Excellent Dormitory Accommodations, Teach- 
e cates, diplomas an egr « 
own building , Weated in the conte at cont cilia aatinaees - eee seit 
Fall Term Opens September 11, 1922 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 19, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Course, Lyceum 
Course;Dramatic Course; Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
withprivate instruction. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in N.Y. 
State Public Schools. Gym- 
nasium; Little Theatre. Un- 
usual opportunities for Public 
appearances. Catalog. 


115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


























Founded 1878 THEODORE THOMAS, First Musical Director 


The College of Music 
of Cincinnati 
For the Higher Education in Music and Dra- 


matic Art. Internationally Famous Faculty of 
Artist Teachers. Dormitories. For catalog 


J. H. Thuman, Manager, 1227 Elm St. 


>: Bush Conservatory @25) 4h ae 


Cc be | » | on. © ©) oO iano, Orchestra, Bands; Speech Defects Folk Dane- 


ing. Co-edueational. Dormitories. Address Registrar 
: 315 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 
An Institution of National Prominence : 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in Combs Conservatory of Music 
EXPRESSION WAUJS(C Lancuaces § | hve Perrerten. Mb tenes aera ast 


. of Pa. Dormi f 
DANCING —— | Relati ne wie oe ++ «i itories for women. Instruction 



































OPERA 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, Broad & Reed St., Philadelphia 








renowned artists. Special courses for ————- 

isichere and solots leading to toe FL€@ Master School 8 nap in section 8 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining esses Student Music Schoo S—— conservatory of music, write to 

Oormitories with exclusive use of buiidin our School Director, who has made & careful study of the | 

Fall term begins Sept.11. Dormitory reservations now. 9 illustrated music conservatories of the coun'ry. 

G. JONES. Maciatren, 659 Worth Dott bone Sheen critennen, % | TWE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 W. 42nd St, N.Y 

TH » N.Y. 

R. 6. JONES, R tr. CHICAGO (To insure a prompt reply it is necessary to 

enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope.) | 


| a 
279 of the country’s leading schools in this issue. There is one that meets your needs. 
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—_ Costume 
and Millinery Design 
Fascinating Work—Big Pay 


Fashion Academy produces high-salaried Costume 
Designers, Millinery Designers, and Fashion Illus- 
trators through the FAMOUS HARTMAN 
METHOD. Thousands of successful graduates. 
Endorsed by leading Costumers, Manufacturers 
and Fashion Publications. Resident schools in three 
cities, also Home-Study courses. Write for Emil 
Alvin Hartman’s book “ The Secret of Costume 
Design.”” No charge or obligation. 


FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 
21 East 79th Street, New York, Studio R B8 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
1432 North Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 














The right school? The Red Book Mag- | 
azine’s School Department will help 
you find it. 





» x - 
OBERLIN “sgersarten 
—Primary 

Training School Oberlin, Ohio 

Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
garten and Primary teaching. Practice teaching. 
Admission to our residence halls in order of appli- 
cation. For catalog address 

ROSE R. DEAN, 125 Elm Street 








Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
College and Dormitory Overlook Lake Michigan. 

I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. | Il. Primary 
Ill. Playground 
Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. a0 | 
year. Opens September 19. Write Registrar, Box 1, | 
616-20 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


COLUMBIA KINDERGARTEN | 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Daily observation and practice in the kindergarten. 
Primary metho ARA KATHARINE LIPPINCOTT, 
Principal, 2108 Connecticut A ve., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Miss iliman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
Methods. Practice kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Resdenee_ RF ne address 


Principal 
oz R, 4000 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in a oS. Intensive courses in theory 

and practice. Unus rtunity for gy work. 
Grounds for athletics and. outdoor life. | 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 IRANISTAN AVENUE, “BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


| The New York School of 
| Secretaries 


A THREE MONTHS INTENSIVE COURSE 
{ \o meet the Fall demands for its graduates which are 
always in excess of the supply. Individual instruction. 
Students may enter on any date. 
342 Madison Ave. (43-44 Streets) 
Vanderbilt 4039 V. M. Wheat, Director 


Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretarial and Executive 


raining for Educated Women. Resident and Day School. 
247 Yon tae St., Boston. Day School, 101 Park Ave., 
‘ew or 


The UV. S. Secretarial School 


»27 Fifth Ave. (at 44th St.), NEW YORK CITY 
vectal Summer Courses. New York’s most exclusive 
cretarial School. Prepares for and obtains excel- 
it positions. Phone Vanderbilt 2474. 
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\) Costume or 
Millinery Design 
De Luxe with 
P. Clement Brown 


The Parisian Technique 

through the Psycholog 

of Line Method whic 

includes 

ARCHITECTURAL ANA- 
TOMY Saree 2 FRO 
FESSIONAL BLOCK 
MAKING, MODE: LING, 
DRAPING and the HAN- 
DLING OF MATERIALS. 
Designi by Psychology of 
Line, Color, Ornamentations 
and Materials, enables the 
Designer to excel and commer- 
cialize hisor her ability far greater 
than the average Designer. 


Art in Dress 
Atext book by P. Clement Brown 
which consists of a practical re- 
ference book for designers, as 
well as a home study mail course 
in fashion designing. With 
every book comes a com- 
et drafting set. Send 
New York studio 
a pools will be sent 
by return mail. 


SRLON STUDIOS: 


= FIFTH AVE... fas. 
Oth St New York Sa 


Fy un 


Francis 





I E-halobar:) 


Kindergarten 
and Flementary 


College 


Fine Prag wee oe ge 
oan spirit, happy home life, cul- 
tural advantages of a great city. 


Two-year kindergarten - primary 
course, kindergarten-primary di- 
ploma. Three year kind 
course, dergarten-elementary diploma. 
Four-year course, normal diploma 
degree. 
Five dormitories on coll ds. —< 
pote i in Illinois aaa Son here. 
uates in demand. 

For catalog and book of views, address 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible i- 
tions in the country. igh School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


19th Session Opens Sept. 15, 1922 


We aro now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
Spaienae’ 8 finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
and laboratories— 
new lead All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment. 
CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Spr Siustented catalog address 

‘usselman,Principal, 


Sez 28, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


alified directors of physical training in big de- 
mand; attractive, uncrowded field for young women. 
Standard three-year course, including Summer Camp 
Courses, prepare you for all branches of physical 
education and welfare work; splendid opportunities 
for self-development. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; superb facilities and equipment; delight- 
ful atmosphere; high school diploma — Write 
for Illustrated Announcement. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Desk 222, Battle Creek, Michigan 











ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 
Normal Course for Men and 
Women—two years. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in 
New York State Public 
Schools. gma Coach- 
ze 


ing Course — one year. Large _ 

faeulty including *‘Jack"” Moak 

ley, head coach of 1920 Olympic 
eam. Dormitories, Gymnasium, 

Athletic Field. Six Week Summer 

Term on a 

July 3rd, Fall Term opens 


215 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 














HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN- PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Sep- 
tember and February. aoe —e facilities. Ex- 


cellent positions. for 
MISS HAR EETE MI MELISSA J ae. » Fines - 
Nine R, New Y eat Bldg., 





The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. Fall 
term September 18. Day and Night school. Dormitory. 
Catalogue. 1415 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





New Haven Normal School of ensiies 


36thiyear. Fits for physical education, recreation, play: 

oun reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. 14 

lormitories and school buildings on enclos campus. 

Completely equipped 250 acre camp on L. I. Sound. 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. For women. 
32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two and 
three years. Present conditions have created great de- 
mand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 
and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to SECRETARY, 


The Sargent School “Zaccstion 


Education 
Established 1881 


we on Wenn 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















PHYSICAL{ 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to 
well paid positionsin schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 


munity centres, industrial 

gymnasiums, banks, depart- 

ment stores, etc. Free grad- 

uate placing bureau. Strong Aa 
faculty. Suireming pe pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing 


auditorium. View book, catalog and particulars sent on 
request. gular term September 14th. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE ¢f EDUCATION 


Accredited Coe 
Address Dept. R-8, 4200 Grand aie , 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 














Keystonelnstitute 
“The Service School” 


A fully equipped school that has helped hundreds 


to better their position in life. Well-rounded 
courses that include both theory and practice. 
Highly trained and efficient corps of instructors 


are organized to give intensive instruction in 
2-Year Courses 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Accounting and Business Administration 
16 weeks’ course in Automotive Mechanics 
Day and Night classes Graduates are sought 
by large and small industrial establishments and 
are filling important positions in all sections of 
the country. Write for information on subject 
that interests you, to Keystone Institute, 
Address Registrar 
133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 











The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrica! School is the pioneer and 
»remier school of the *‘ Learn by Doing’ method 
Vhen you have completed this Course you will 

be fully qualified tohandle ALLbranches of Elec- 

trieal industry. The equipment of this School is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 


men with training are in de- 
~ og woe more than a quarter 


Electrical 


‘ntury, this school has 
been training men of pee and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


nables &rad- 
Engineering °° 
zood posi- 

tions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec Rrie- 
ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students constructdynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma comptete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Freecatalog.30th year bezins Sept .27,1922. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

438 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Study Engineering 


In an Engineering Country 


The South Dakota State School of Mines is a technical 
institution with unsurpassed field facilities. Degrees 
granted in Mining, Metallurgical, Chemical, Civil and 
Electrical Engineering. Excellent laboratory and library. 
Individual attention. aduates hold responsible posi- 
tions. Tuition and fees low. For catalog address 








Cc. C. O’Harra, Pres., Box Q, Rapid City, South Dakota 


New Mexico School of Mines 


z.M 





Offers four-year courses in Mit urgical and Geological En- 












gineering act Exce! ent equipment. 
Near i n D rmite¢ 3 I . mild 
climat No sumn field wor red asses not overcrowded. 
_E. HL WELLS, President, SOC ORRO, N. M. 
IN A FEW 
Civil Engineering ywowrns 


“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.’ 


The Pan-American Engineering Society 
37 West 17th Street JEW YORK CITY 























ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MACHINE SHOP 


ROG HESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTIT UTE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—HOUSEHOLD ARTS—APPLIED ARTS 


Normal, Vocational and Professional Training 
g 


for Men and Women in all departmenis. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
industrial training for teachers of vocational work 
year Normal rade course 


and book 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


h prev b my ‘experience 
tendents and Factory Managers 
One year course for Lithographers. 


WRITE Department B for illustrated bulletin 


38TH YEAR 


Three years normal 
One 
Two year courses in Mechan- 
ical Construction, Chemistry, especially designed for 
repares men for positions as Superin- 





of views. State course desired. 


Rochester, N. 














A Mining Engineer 


Has necessarily the broadest training for the 
engineering field. This college (established 1886), 
a state institution, located in the heart of a 
copper mining district and close to the 
famous iron mines of Lake Superior, has avail- 
able for instructional use the great mines, mills, 
smelters, electrolytic and power plants of the 
region which the student regularly visits with 
teachers for study. There is offered a compre- 
hensive four-year course combining theory with 
practi¢al experience and which can be completed 
in three calendar years Managers of large 
operations regularly lecture to classes. Region 
affords unusual eee, _for zeological 
study Vigorous athle M.C.N Men 
Make Good.”” For desc etive book address at 
258 College Avenue, Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan Mines 
HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated book!et 
(free) on choosing a vocation, and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers. 

PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Modern equip- 
Call or write 


great 


College 
of 














MOTION 


Three to six months’ practical course. 


ment. Day ore vening classes. Easy terms. 


for Catalog No. 
fad = VINSTITUTE, v4 PHOTOGRAPHY 
GO BROOKLYN 


war Ww. ‘ea . __ Se Watech Ave. 505 State St. 





[NURSING mi 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined and beautiful surroundings. 








21% years accredited course. 8 hour day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high school required for 
entrance. Scholarship for Teachers’ Collebe. | 


| United Hospital Training School 
Port Chester, N. -¥ 

















Troining School for Seaean 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Textbooks, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student Loan Fund Scholarship 
to Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 


Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 











Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 

Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 





course. 

1902 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
y ’ = HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
Nurses Training Sc OF CHICAGO 
Accredited. course. Requirements: good health, 


e. 

age 19-35, ana character, high school diploma or its 

equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 

——. allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address 
Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO. 


NURSING Cou RSE — Complete 


affiliation. Allow- 
ance from start, $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 
third year. Uniforms and 


books furnished; adequate 
nurses homes; board and laundry. Nine hours per day 


THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


(A branch of the University of the State of New York.) 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE—College of Dentistry | 


Offers a four year course leading to the D. D. S. degree 
Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration closes 
29th. Classes Limited to fifty. Co-educational. 
Dean H. B. TrtEsTon, M. D., D. D.S 
LOUISVILLE. KY 





“No 








September 


Address 
College of Dentistry. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
AND SciENCE— Chemistry — Pharmacy — Bacteriology. 
Complete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 
degrees. Faculty nationally known. Individual instruc- 
tion. Opportunities to earn expenses during course. 
Write for New Catalog. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


oe - Photo-Engraving 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. 
these positions. 

position at better 
and best school of ite 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


on) 





ree-Color Work 


We assist them to secure 
- a is the time to fit yourself for an advanced 

Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest 
ind. Write for catalog today 


. 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Mineis | 








CHICAGO COLLEGE 


OF DENTAL SURGERY 


OFFERS a four-year course of instruction lead- 





ing 


once. 


Graduation from an accredited high school or its 

equivalent as accepted by your State 

required for admission. 

41st Annual Session Begins Oct. 3 
Applic 

Address 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


1740 Harrison Street, Chicago, Il. 


to degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery 


University 


ation for admission should be 


REGISTRAR 


made at 








COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 








By 


pathic 


Entrance 














Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ 
clinics and interneship, 
Osteopathy. 
aminations (including those of New York 
practice successfully throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. 
for study 
physiology, 
nected with the new and thoroughly equipped Osteo- 
Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities 
for clinical experience. 


School course. 


Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Land 


ENROLL NOW 


in the school you wish to enter this fall. 
It is disappointing to be rejected by the 
school you have selected, merely because 
its application list is closed. Avoid this 
by enrolling now. 

If you are having difficulty in selecting 
a school, The School Department of this 
magazine will be glad to give you its 
assistance. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West q2nd Street 


(To insure a prompt reply, i is necessary to 
enclose 


attendance at 
Doctor of 
ate Board 
and 


course, with required 
leads to pores 


Graduates admitted to 


Up-to-date laboratories 
of chemistry, physics, biology, 
pathology, bacteriology, surgery 


anatomy, 
Con- 


four-year High 


Requirement: Standard ba 
192 


Next term opens September 12, 
For catalog and particulars;address 


The Registrar, Box R, 








——_——— 


Write at once to the 
School Department 


New York City 


a self-addressed, stamped 


envelope) 








For Other Professional Schools see Page 153 
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Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. Drive carefully, won’t you, William?” 


“Yes, ma’am, but there’s not much danger of skidding with these Kelly-Spring field Cords on.” 


HE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only for 


mileage; the sense of security that comes with them is 


thrown in gratis. We know of no other tires that will give 


such consistently long mileage and at the same time so 
high a degree of protection against skidding. Kellys have 
always been an economy; at today’s prices they are more 


economical than ever, because now it costs no more to buy 
a Kelly. 













The Red Book Magazine 





THE QUALITY TIRE 


THERE is a guality designed and built into SiLvVERTOWN Corp Tires which cannot be imi- 





tated—except in appearance. There is no such thing as imitating service and satisfaction. 
These are fundamentals of quality and value which must prove themselves “in the long run.” 
These form the foundation upon which the splendid reputation of SILVERTOWNs has been 
created and maintained. Get GoopricH SILVERTOWN Corp Trres—then you are sure 


of the satisfaction, safety and service which you associate with the word “GoopRIcH.” 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPAKY 
cAkron, Obio 


GOoDRICH &% ; 
\ OILVERTOWN ~~ | 


() 
\arfyy, CORDS. Kwad 
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See what ARCOLA 
saved Mr. Fisher 


ITH some misgivings Morris Fisher dis- fuel it saves. If you plan to build or remodel, 

carded his old-fashioned heaters and in- give yourself the lasting joy of hot- water warmth 
stalled ARCOLA in his store at Union Hill, New —the same perfect warmth which the IDEAL 
Jersey. TYPE A HEAT MACHINE, CORTO RADIATORS, 
and our other larger heat- 
ing plants give to man- 
“My fuel bill used to run $180 a season on sions, cathedrals and 

the average,’’ he wrote. other fine buildings. 





At the end of the winter he wrote a letter: 


| Ideal ~ARCOLA | 


Heating Outfits 









“Last winter with the store more satisfac- ARCOLA, connected with 
torily heated, I burned only five tons of an American Radiator in each 
coal at a cost of $60. room, will bring it to you. "a 


Your Plumber or Steamfitter 
will surprise you when he tells 
you how little it costs. 


“I know of no investment which pays such 
handsome returns as ARCOLA.” 


Perhaps your fuel bill is smaller than Mr. Fisher’s Your name on a postal card, 7 

h. Buth mailed to either address below, Radiator 
and ARCOLA cannot save you so mucn. u un- will bring you a finely illustrated Company 
dreds of owners testify that the cost of ARCOLA book about ARCOLA. For every Dept. 35,New 


heating problem we have a heat 


comes back to them; that it pays foritself in the ing product. York or Chicago 





7 
7 By mail and without 
ae obligation, send me your 
OMPANY 7 free book about ARCOLA, 
4 
AMERICAN RADIATOR CG ‘ 
¢ Ni 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need a ee : 
¢ 
104 West 42nd Street Dept. 35 816 So. Michigan Ave. 70 Address ......-.---------ennnennn---- 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ¢ 
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ALICE CALHOUN 
Film Star 


Photo copyright by Lumiere, New York 
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2 MARGUERITE MAXWELL 
yy in ““The Lawbreaker™ 
4 Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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HELEN MYERS 
Film Star 
Photo copyright by Moody, New York 
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SHIRLEY MASON 
Film Star 


Pheto by Edward Thayer Monroe, N 


w York 





























MISS DUPONT 
Film Star 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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EDNA WHEATON 
in Ziegleld’s ‘‘Midnight Frolic” 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 











Cupid Knocks Time Out 


By THOMAS £L, MASSON 


Decoration by JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 


Life is nothing if not supremely interesting. It is 
worth all the trouble it takes to live, simply to be 
aware of all the interesting things that are con- 
stantly coming along. The latest news about the 
ladies is that they don’t begin to get good until 
they are about fifty; and from then on they con- 
tinue to get better. By “good” is meant more 
beautiful, more charming, more all around entranc- 
ing. Psychology says that this is so, only we haven't 
hitherto been alive to it. An arrangement of 
muscular tissue, however soft and delightfully 


molded, arranged over an osseous structure, does 
not make for the most comprehensive beauty. 
One must also have soul, must have that invisible 
something that goes with a combination of experi- 
ence, enlarging sympathies, deeper love harmonies 
—in fact, all the things that go to enrich human 
nature. And with this new note of psychology 
comes the latest news from science, which declares 
that there is no necessity for growing old, that 
age is merelya thought and that it can be circum- 
vented by auto-suggestion. According to this, a 





girl of seventeen is only a fluttering infant, one 
to be set aside and allowed to mature —something 
to be esteemed for her possibilities. At twenty 
she is beginning to look up; at thirty the first 
promise of the springtime of genuine love is 
beginning to show in her eyes. Her voice takes 
on an added note of understanding. At forty her 
character has begun to harmonize with her soul, 
her intuition comprehends all things, she responds 
to the finer shades of love. At fifty there is little 
more to be done; she isa complete being. Thence- 
forth, instead of losing her vitality, she begins to 
merge into the spiritual, the transition being so 
gradual as to be like the unfolding of a new nature, 
until the material life is merged into transcendent 
nothingness. This is the vision of woman, as held 
up to us by the most advanced rhapsodists. Is it 


not grand? And if it seems to us extreme, we have 
only to turn to life itself to discover, with freshly 
opened eyes, many examples of female loveliness 
among those who are well beyond the forties. 


Q Will this result in fierce competition, and will 
young girls wait with growing impatience until they 
have grown what was formerly known as “old” in 
order to make their conquests? We think not. In 
a world full of all sorts of ardent gentlemen of all 
ages and susceptibilities, surely there will be glory 
and love enough for all. But how beautiful is the 
thought that Father Time, that rigid old scoundrel, 
has at last been discomfited and made to take a 
back seat, while we may now make love to those 
in whom perfection reigns, oblivious to cosmetics, 
color or conformations. 





The Shepherd’s Plea: 


“O Lady of the Court, I watched him paint 
Thy silken beauty, radiant as a saint; 
Hiding behind the railing of the park, 
I played my pastorale until the dark 
Had dimmed his colors, and did then 
away 
To dream of thy cold beauty till the 
day. 
Oh, come and be a Shepherdess with me! 
Thou knowest now how happy are the 
free. 
I'll teach thee how to fashion daisy chains, 
And drive the little lambs with flow’ry 
reins. 
The sun and breeze alone shall tint thy 
face, 
The moon reveal thy marble body’s 
grace— 
So, Heart of Love, consider well my plea: 
Oh, come and be a Shepherdess with 
me. 


The Lady’s Answer: 


“Thy sonnet read; thy words are apt and 
quaint 
To one, a Lady whom Watteau did 
paint. 
It pleases me that thou hast been so bold— 
To call me fair as moonlight and as 
cold; 
But if continued as thou hast begun 
I fear thy hot blood would too swiftly 
run. 


So, of Reality, please quite divest 
And love me as a China Shepherdess.” 





The Poet Finds His Lady: 


The Poet paraphrased from “Feétes 
Galantes.” 
About him on the beach the déburantes, 
Flaunting their bare knees, waved sunburnt 
arms. 
The modern maiden squandering her 
charms 
Bemoans the present dearth of Old 
Romance, 
Yet scorns the mystery which charms 
enhance. 
One only out of all the Poet found 
That knew the value of a lacy gown; 
Whose gentle, witching grace and scented 
ways— 
Illusive echoes of dim, distant days— 
Seemed not to be of all that blaring crowd, 
But sat alone, of beauty coldly proud. 
“O Lovely Maid of Long Ago,” quoth he, 
“Please come and be a Shepherdess with 


me. 


Again the Lady Answers: 


“Dear Poet,” said the Lady, “you deceive 
Yourself with all this magic make- 
believe. 
I'm modeling here for Callot Sceurs, you 
know, 

A mannequin to grace a fashion show. 
To be your Shepherdess I should not mind, 
Provided there’s a limousine behind 
As hand in hand we tread the hedge-girt 

lane. 
If you can promise this, come be my 
swain!” 





Falling ? 





What is the matter with your hair? 





Dandruff ? 





Oily? 


All largely due to a single cause 
Make this free test=A way to correct it 


This is to men and women who wish to care 
for their hair in a more scientific way. To keep 
or restore its beauty, its health, by methods 
right and modern. 


There is now an ideal method. It deals effec- 
tively with the cause of hair troubles, present or 
impending. It embodies the best that men know. 


HERE is an oil in the scalp called Sebum, 

secreted by the glands of the hair. It lubricates 
the hair—gives it luster and softness. It keeps the 
scalp flexible, or should. It is the hair's chief friend. 
But, like all skin secretions, there is often an ex- 
cess. Then the hair becomes too oily. The surplus 
Sebum decomposes on the scalp. It forms fatty 
acids which inflame the scalp. 


Scales and dandruff often follow. The scalp outlets 
are choked, the oil is suppressed. Dryness and scale 
may kill the hair roots, so the hair falls out. Then 
Sebum becomes the hair's great foe—the cause of 
most hair troubles. 


Cleanliness the first essential 


The first rule is the same as with any skin surface. 
Remove the excess, cleanse the pores. Think what 
would happen to any skin if you failed for a time 
to do that. 


But you must aim at Sebum—that particular scalp 
oil. Dissolve it, remove it, then get into the pores. 
Not with ordinary soaps or shampoos, but with 
studied, tested, scientific methods. 


Our experts have embodied in Palmolive Shampoo 
the best ways known to do that. It combats the 
Sebum—Sebum only—correctly and efficiently, 








New Booklet Free 


Be sure and send for 
this new booklet on the 
care of the hair, which 
explains authorized sci- 
entific hair treatment 
supplied by leading 
specialists. 











PALMOLIVE 
SAMPOO LO, 


That is the first essential. Don't rely on guesswork, 
on ignorance, on non-scientific means. Your hair is 
too important, 


Beauty—softness—luster—health 


The next thing is to treat your scalp as you would 
your cheeks. Apply a soap based on palm and olive 
oils. Do what millions do with Palmolive Soap to 
foster fine complexions. 


Palmolive Shampoo does that. It is based on the oil 
blend which for ages has held supreme place for the 
skin. The purpose is to give to the hair luster, soft- 
ness, beauty. And to fit the scalp to maintain 
healthy hair roots 


Those are results which you want and need reg- 
ularly. The other helps are told in our book. 


A home demonstration—free 


To show these effects we will send you a treatment 
to try. We will send you the oil blend and the 
Sebum combatant combined in Palmolive Shampoo. 
It will show you the ideal way to give your hair 
care, beauty and protection. You will know that 
in an hour. 


With it we will send a book—** How to Take Care of 
the Hair." That will tell you just what to do for 
any wrong condition. For dry hair, for dull hair, 
for falling hair, for dandruff. The advice is up-to- 
date and authoritative. It will tell you how to deal 
with damage already done. 

Think what your hair means to you. Let us show 
you how to beautify it, how to preserve or restore 
it. Send this coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY  Milwaukee,U.S.A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


l Trial Hair Treatment = 








THE PALMOLIVE COMP. ey. 
Dept. B-307, Milwaukee, U 


Please send me the cil ai reas 


free booklet, ‘‘How to Take Care 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Company 1573 
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6 N a blazing afternoon some sixty or 
) seventy years ago two men were 
4 working awayata little gravel pitinthe West. 
*®) 
a4 ‘One made the long, tiresome trips 
‘ down the hill to the stream, carrying back 
) buckets of water. The other washed the 


—S 


; gravel, searching eagerly for the glint of 
hy gold. At length the water-carrier threw 
® down the pail in disgust. 

ny His partner had an instinctive faith that 


gold was almost within their reach. He 
pleaded for just “one more bucket,” but the 
other was obdurate. So they ceased and 
went away down the hill together, never 
to return. 


> 
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Two other miners, happening across the 
claim some weeks later, tried it out with 
a couple of buckets of water and found 
gold at once—at least that is the story as 
published in the biography of Mark Twain. 
He was the water-carrier who threw up the 
job—the young man who would not stick, 
the rolling stone in search of fairer fields, 

“If Sam had got that pocket,” said his 
erstwhile partner, “he would have remained 
a pocket-miner to the end of his days, 
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eA (Common-sense Editorial 


By BrucE BARTON 


against the young man who leaves a paying 
job to follow an inner urge. Perhaps that 
prejudice is wise, in the main; doubtless 
many a man has been saved for success by 
his fear of being a rolling stone. 

But there is another side to the question: 
Suppose John Adams had remained at the 
cobbler’s bench in deference to his father’s 
wish; suppose Stevenson had spent his 
life bending over a draughting-board 
in the office of an engineer; suppose 
Abraham Lincoln had stuck to rail-splitting, 
which meant a sure dollar a day—how 
much poorer would humanity be in con- 
sequence! 

A man who lives in Dayton and knew 
the Wright brothers when they ran a bi- 
cycle-shop told me how the neighbors 
scoffed at their attempts to fly. “Those boys 
could build up a paying business,” the 
wise ones said, “if they would only give 
up their wild ideas.” 

I have sometimes wondered how those 
neighbors felt afterward—and what the 
neighbors. of Nazareth said when a young 
man who had a good paying trade as a 
carpenter turned his back on the shop and 
went away penniless to transform the world. 
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THis imported white linge- 
rie dress was so soiled that it 
was actually gray! Its heavy 
hand-embroidery was grimy. 
Hard rubbing would have 
ruined it. Note in the in- 
sert below the sheer texture 


of the fabric and beauty of | 


the embroidery. Read what 
happened. 


(The dress and the letter from 
its owner, Mrs. S., are on file 
in the Procter & Gamble office.) 





How a few cents worth of Ivory Flakes saved *65 


Mrs. S. was walking through a Cin- 
cinnati department store, when she 


suddenly stopped to examine a dress. 


“What perfectly wonderful embroid- 
r “Why is this 


ery!” she exclaimed. 


dress reduced to half price?” 


“A dress like this is so difficult to wash 
safely, that it has not sold,” replied 
the saleswoman. “It is now so shop- 
soiled, we are sacrificing it at $65.” 


Mrs. S. took it, in spite of the warning, 
and washed it with Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The photograph shows the dress, not 
after ONE washing, but after TWELVE 
washings with Ivory Flakes. Even the 
pink sash, of two-toned twilled satin, 
has been washed without harm. 








The Red Book Magazine 
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“It certainly was too handsome and 
expensive a garment to wash in the 
ordinary way,” says Mrs. S’s letter 
“The hand-embroidery would 
have torn away from the delicate ma- 
terial with the least careless handling.” 


to us. 


Not a thread is torn. The whole dress 
is gleaming white and fresh and whole! 


Why should Ivory Flakes safely wash 
an “unwashable” dress— in spite of all 
warnings? Because Ivory Flakes is simply 
Ivory Soap. And Ivory Soap is as 


harmless as pure water. 


Use Ivory Flakes for all your sheer, 
delicate garments which can stand the 
touch of pure water — silks, woolens, 
laces, lingerie. It is safe. 


TVORY*°" FLAKES 


—s SASS SS Ul 


Makes dainty clothes last longer. 





FREE—Send for these! 


A generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes and a booklet of 
uses will be sent to you on 
receipt of your name and 
address. Write to Section 
28-HF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 
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WITHIN 
THESE 
WALLS- 


Balzac once said that the germ of the 
greatest novel that could be written lay 
in the simple newspaper statement: 
“A young, unknown girl leaped into the 
Seine last night from the Pont Neuf.” 





An even more tremendous 
novek might be the truthful record of 
all that befalls an average family in an 
average house. This novel has now been 
| written by 


RUPERT HUGHES 


In a house, like the one next 
door to yours, develops a human drama 
of tremendous appeal, covering a decade 
of time and involving the lives of half 
a score of human beings, These people 
abide through the years under one 
roof; the house alternately a shrine of 
beauty, ugliness, righteousness, sacri- 
fice and sin; yet what is hidden within 
this house is never known outside it. 


Mr. Hughes has devoted ten years of 
his life to the task of developing this 
story; yet to the reader it flows at times 
like a forest brook, again with the 
thunder of the cataract, still again 
opening out into a lake of placid beauty. 

In the light of his great theme, could a 
more alluring title be conceived than 


“Within These Walls—”? 


Begin it in the September 
issue of this magazine. You will never 
| forget it—nor its wonderful illustra- 
tions by one of America’s foremost illus- 
| trators, Arthur I. Keller. 
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There’s a Muriel in every neighborhood. That is why every- 
one is going to be charmed by this delightful story of one 
Muriel in particular, by America’s most distinguished author. 


OU 


By 


BooTtTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated by 
Arthur William Brown 


URIEL ELIOT’S friends and contemporaries were in the habit 

of describing her as “the most brilliant girl in town;” she was 

“up on simply everything,” they said, and it was customary to add 

the exclamation: “How on earth she finds the time!” And _ since 

Muriel also found time to be always charmingly dressed, in harmony 

with her notable comeliness, the marvel of so much upness in her in- 
fant twenties may indeed need a little explaining. 

Her own conception was that she was a “serious” person and cared 

for “serious reading”—that is to say, after she left college, she read, 
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not what is acceptably called “literature,” but young journalists’ 
musings about what aspires to be called that; she was not at 
all interested in buildings or pictures or statues themselves, but 
thought she was, read a little of what is printed about such 
things in reviews, and spoke of “art” and “literature” with authori- 
tative conviction. She was a kind-hearted girl, and she believed 
that “capitalism” was the cunning device of greedy men to keep 
worthy persons under heel; hence it followed that all “capital” 
should be taken away from the “capitalist class” by the “people ;” 
and not picturing herself as in any way uncomfortably affected 
by the process of seizure, she called herself a “socialist.” 

In addition to all this, Muriel’s upness included “the new 
psychology” and the appropriate humorous contempt for the 
Victorian Period, that elastic conception of something-or-other 
which, according to the writing young ladies and gentlemen who 
were her authorities, seems to extend from about the time of 
the Battle of Tippecanoe to the close of President Taft’s adminis- 
tration. Muriel, like her original sources of information, was 
just becoming conscious of herself as an authority at about the 
latter date—she was twelve then; and at twenty she began to 
speak of having spent her youth in the Late Victorian Period. 
That obscure decade before her birth, that time so formless and 
dark between the years of our Lord 1890 and 1900, was Mid- 
Victorian; people still mistook Tennyson and Longfellow for 
poets. 

Sometimes older women thought Muriel a little hard; she 
was both brilliant and scholarly, they admitted; but the papers 
she wrote for the women’s clubs were so “purely intellectual,” 
so icily scientific, so little reticent in the discussion of love, mar- 
riage and children, that these ladies shook their heads. The new 
generation, as expressed by Muriel, lacked something important, 
they complained; for nothing less than maidenliness itself had 
been lost, and with it the rosebud reveries, the twilight half- 
dreams of a coming cavalier, the embowered guitar at moon- 
rise. In a word, the charm of maidenhood was lost because 
romance was lost. Muriel lacked the romantic imagination, they 
said, a quality but ill replaced by so much “new 
thought.” 

They made this mistake the more naturally 
because Muriel herself made it, though of 
course she did not think of her supposed lack 
of romance as a fault. She believed herself to 
be a severely practical person, and an originally 
thinking person, as a quotation from one of her 
essays may partly explain. “I face the actual 
world as it is; I face it without superstition, 
and without tradition. Despising both the non- 
sense and the misery into which former genera- 
tions have been led by romance, I permit no illu- 
sions to guide my thinking. I respect nothing 
merely because it is established; I examine 
mathematically; I think mathematically; I be- 
lieve nothing that I do not prove.” 

When she wrote this, she was serious and 
really thought it true; but as a matter of fact, 
what she believed to be her thinking was the 
occasional mulling over of scattered absorptions 
from her reading. Her conception of her out- 
ward appearance, being somewhat aided by mir- 
rors, came appreciably near the truth, but her 
conception of her mind had no such guide. Her 
mind spent the greater part of its time adrift in 
half-definite dreaming, and although she did not 
even suspect such a thing, her romantic imagina- 
tion was the abode in which she really dwelt. 

There is an astronomer who knows as much 
about the moon as can yet be known; yet when 
that moon is new in the sky, each month, he 
will be a little troubled if he fails to catch his 
first glimpse of it over the right shoulder. When he does fail, 
his disappointment is so slight that he forgets all about it the 
next moment, and should you ask him if he has any supersti- 
tion, he will laugh disdainfully, with no idea that he deceives 
both his questioner and himself. This is the least of the mis- 
takes he makes about his own thoughts; he is mistaken about 
most of them; and yet he is a great man, less given to mistakes 
than the rest of us. Muriel Eliot’s grandmother, who used to 
sing “Robin Adair,’ who danced the Spanish Fandango at the 
Orphan Asylum Benefit in 1879, and wrote an anonymous love- 


“I wont!" Muriel cried, and choked. 


letter to Lawrence Barrett, was 





































not actually so romantic as ; 
Muriel. | i 
The point is that Muriel’s ae 


dreaminess, of which she was so 
little aware, had a great deal 
more to do with governing her 
actions than had her mathemati- 
cal examinings and what she 
believed to be _ her thinking. 
Moreover, this was the cause of 


her unkindness to young Ren- ’ 
frew Mears, who lived across the | 
street. Even to herself she gave ) 
other reasons for rejecting him; i 


but the motive lay deep in her 
romanticism; for Muriel, without 
knowing it, believed in fairies. 
Had she been truly practical, 
she would have seen that young 
Mr. Mears was what is called 
an “ideal match” for her. His 
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“You know it makes me furious; that’s why you do it!” 


grandfather, a cautious banker, had thought so highly of the 
young man’s good sense as to leave him the means for a com- 
fortable independence; yet Renfrew continued to live at home 
with his family and was almost always in bed by eleven o'clock. 
He was of a pleasant appearance; he was kind, modest, thought- 
fully polite, and in everything the perfect material from which 
the equerry or background husband of a brilliant woman is 
constructed. No wonder her mother asked her what on earth 
she did want! Muriel replied that she despised the capitalistic 
institution of marriage, and she believed that she meant what 
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By Booth Tarkington 





“Did you say you never permitted your emotions to control you?” her mother asked. 


she 
stc 


cor 


in those wandering and somewhat shapeless reveries that 


said; but of course what she really wanted was a fairy- 
- 


trolled her so much more than she knew, there were various 
etitions that had become rather definite, though never quite 
One of these was the figure of her Mate. Her revery-self 
t showed her this mystery clearly in contours and colors, but 
er in shadowy outlines, though she was sure that her Mate 
dark and glowing eyes. He was somewhere, and sometime 
would see him. ‘When she did see him, she would recognize 
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him instantly; the first look exchanged would bring the 
full revelation to both of them—they would ever have 
little need of spoken words. But her most frequent 
picture of this mystic encounter was a painful one: she 
saw herself a bride upon the bridegroom’s arm and 
coming down the steps of the church; a passing stranger, 
halting abruptly upon the pavement, gave her one look 
from dark and glowing eyes, a look fateful with re- 
proach and a tragic derision, seeming to say: “You did 
not wait till J came, but took that fool!” 

Then he passed on, forever; and it was unfortunate 
for young Mr. Mears that the figure of the bridegroom 
in these foreshadowings invariably bore a general re- 
semblance to his own. Renfrew had more to overcome 
than appeared upon the surface; he had shadows to 
fight; and so have other lovers—more of them than is 
guessed—when ladies are reluctant. For that matter, 
the thing is almost universal; and rare is the girl, how- 
ever willing, who says “Yes,” without giving up at 
least some faint little tremulous shadow of a dream— 
though she may forget it and deny it as honestly as that 
astronomer forgets and denies the moon and his right 
shoulder. 

Renfrew’s case with his pretty neighbor was also 
weakened by the liking and approval of her father and 
mother, who made the mistake of frequently praising 
him to her; for when parents do this, with the daugh- 
ter adverse, the poor lover is usually ruined—the rea- 
sons being obvious to everybody except the praising 
parents. Mrs. Eliot talked Renfrew Mears and his vir- 
tues at her daughter till the latter naturally declared 
that she hated him. “I do!” she said one morning. 
“I really do hate him, Mamma!” 

“What nonsense!” her mother exclaimed. “When I 
heard the two of you chatting together on the front 
porch for at least an hour, only last evening!” 

“Chatting!” Muriel repeated scornfully. “Chatting 
together! That shows how much you observe, Mamma! 
Tt don’t think he said more than a dozen words the 
whole evening.” 

“Well, don’t you like a good listener?” 

“Yes,” Muriel replied emphatically. “Indeed, I do! 
A good listener is one who understands what you’re 
saying. Renfrew Mears has just lately learned enough 
to keep quiet, for fear if he speaks at all, it'll show he 
doesn’t understand anything!” 

“Well, if he doesn’t, why did you talk to him?” 

“Good gracious!” Muriel cried. “We can’t always 
express ourselves as we wish to, in this life, Mamma; 
I should think you’d know that by this time! I can’t 
throw rocks at him and say, ‘Go back home!’ every time 
he comes poking over here, can I? I have to be polite, 
even to Renfrew Mears, don’t you suppose?” 

The mother, sighing, gave her daughter one of those 
little half-surreptitious glances in which mothers seem 
to review troubled scenes with their own mothers; then 
she said gently: “Your father and I do wish you could 
feel a little more kindly toward the poor boy, Muriel.” 

“Well, I can’t, and I don’t want to. What’s more, 
I wouldn’t marry him if I did.” 

“Not if you were in love?” 

“Poor Mamma!” Muriel said compassionately. ‘What 
has love to do with marrying? I expect to retain my 
freedom; I don’t propose to enter upon a period of 
child-rearing—” 

“Oh, good gracious!” Mrs. Eliot cried. 
way to talk!” 

“But if I did,” Muriel continued, with some sharp- 
ness, “I should never select Renfrew Mears to be my 


“What a 


assistant in the task. And as for what you call ‘love,’ it seems 
to me a rather unhealthy form of excitement that I’m not 
subject to, fortunately.” 


are so queer,” her mother murmured; whereupon 


Muriel laughed. 

No doubt her laughter was a little condescending. “Queer?” 
she said. 
Thinking people look at life as it really is, nowadays, Mamma. 
I am a child of the new age; but more than that, I am not the 
slave of my emotions; I am the product of my thinking. Un- 


“No—only modern. Only frank and wholesome! 
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wholesome excitement and queer fancies have no part in my 
life, Mamma.” 

“I hope not,” her mother responded with a little spirit. 
not exactly urging anything unwholesome upon you, 
You're very inconsistent, it seems to me.” 

“I!” Muriel said haughtily. “Inconsistent!” 

“Why, when I just mention that your father and I'd be 
glad if you could feel a little kinder toward a good-looking, fine 
young man that we know all about, you begin talking, and 
pretty soon it sounds as though we were trying to get you to do 
something criminal! And then you go on to say you haven't 
got any ‘queer fancies!’ Isn't it a queer fancy to think we'd 
want you to do anything unhealthy or excited? That’s why I 
say you're inconsistent.” 

Muriel colored; her breathing quickened; and her eyes be- 
came threateningly bright. “The one thing I wont be called,” 
she said, “is ‘inconsistent!’ ” 

“Well, but—” 

“T wont!” she cried, and choked. 
furious; that’s why you do it!” 

“Did I understand you to say you never 
permitted your emotions to control you?” her 
mother asked dryly. 

In retort, Muriel turned to the closet where 
. she kept her hats; for her favorite way of 
meeting these persecutions was to go out of 
the house abruptly, leaving her mother to 
occupy it in full remorse; but this time Mrs. 
Eliot forestalled her. A servant appeared in 
the doorway and summoned her: “There’s 
some one downstairs wants to see you; I took 
him in the library.” 

“Tl come,” said Mrs. Eliot, and with a 
single dignified glance at her daughter, she 
withdrew, leaving Muriel to digest a discom- 
fiture. For the art of domestic alter- 
cation lies almost wholly in the 
withdrawal, since here the field is won 
by abandoning it. In family embroil- 
ments she proves herself right, and the 
others wrong, who adroitly seizes the 
proper moment to make an unexpected 
departure either with dignity or in tears. 
People under stress of genuine emotion 
have been known to practice this art, 
seeming thereby to indicate the in- 
compatible presence of a cool dramatist 
somewhere in the back of their heads; 
yet where is there anything that is not 
incompatible? Muriel, so poignantly . xs 
injured by the word “inconsistent,” ‘a 
had meant to withdraw in silent pain, , as 
thus putting her mother in the wrong; mane 
but in the sometimes invaluable argot 
of the race-course, Mrs. Eliot got away 
first. Muriel felt severely baffled. 

There remained to her, however, a retreat somewhat enfeebled 
by her mother’s successful withdrawal: Mrs. Eliot had gone out 
of the room; Muriel could still go out of the house. Therefore 
she put on a hat, descended the stairs and went toward the front 
door in a manner intended to symbolize insulted pride taking a 
much more important departure than the mere walking out of a 
room. 

Her mother, of course, was intended to see her pass the open 
double doors of the library, but Mrs. Eliot’s back happened to 
be toward these doors, and she was denied the moving picture of 
the daughter sweeping through the hall. The caller, however, 
suffered no such deprivation; he sat facing the doorway, and 
although Muriel did not look directly at him, she became aware 
of a distinguished presence. The library was shadowy, the hall 
much lighter; she passed the doors quickly; but she was almost 
startled by the impression made upon her by this young man 
whom she had never seen before. Then, as she went on toward 
the front door, she had suddenly a sensation queerly like dizzi- 
ness; it seemed to her that this stranger had looked at her pro- 
foundly as she passed, and that the gaze he bent upon her had 
come from a pair of dark and glowing eyes. 

She went out into the yard, but not, as she had intended, to 
the street; and turning the corner of the house, she crossed the 
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“I say I don't,” she repeated. 

“I don't. I don’t think it’s 

important. Isn't that clear 
enough, Renfrew ?” 
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sunny lawn to some hydrangea bushes in blossom, where she 
paused and stood, apparently in contemplation of the flower 
She was trembling a little, so strong was her queer consciousnes 
of the stranger in the library and of his dark and glowing eyes 
Such sensations as hers have often been described as “unreal;” 
that is to say, “she seemed to be in a dream.” Her own eye 
had not fully encountered the dark and glowing ones, but never 
had any person made so odd and instantaneous an impression 
upon her. What else was she to conclude but that there m 
have been “something psychic” about it? And how, except 
telepathy, could she have so suddenly found in her mind the 
conviction that the distinguished-looking young man was 4 
painter? For to her own amazement, she was sure of this. 

After a time she went back into the house, and again passed 
through the hall and by the open doors, but now her bearing 
was different. In a sweet, low voice she hummed a careless alr 
from Naples, while in her arms she bore a sheaf of splendid 
hydrangea blossoms, thus offering, in the momentary framing ol 
the broad doorway, a composition rich in color and also of no 
mean decorative charm in contour. It may be said, “The Girl 
from the Garden” might have been the title she wished to sug- 
gest to a painter’s mind, but when she came into the view 0! 
her mother’s caller, consciousness of him increased all at once 
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By Booth Tarkington 








so overwhelmingly that she forgot herself. She had meant to 
pass the doorway with a cool leisureliness and entirely in profile— 
a Girl from the Garden with no other thought than to enliven 
her room with an armful of hydrangea blossoms,—but she came 
almost to a halt midway, and for the greater part of a second 
packed with drama, looked full upon the visitor. 

He was one of those black-and-white young men: clothes black, 
linen white, a black bow at the collar, thick hair black, the face 
of a fine pallor, and black eyes lustrously comprehending. What 
they must have comprehended now was at least a little of the 
significance of the arrested attitude beyond the doorway, and 
more than a little of what was meant by the dark and lustrous 
eyes that with such poignant inquiry met his own. For Muriel’s 
fairly shouted at him the startled question: “Who are you?” 

Time, life and love are made of seconds and bits of seconds: 
Muriel had gone on, carrying her question clamoring down the 
hall with her, before this full second elapsed. She ran up the 
stairs and into her own room, dropped the hydrangeas upon a 
table. and in two strides confronted a mirror. A moment later 
she .ook up the hydrangeas again, with a care to hold them as 
she had held them in the hall below, then walked by the mirror, 
paused, gave the glass a deep, questioning look, and went on. 
After that she seated-herself beside an open window that com- 
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manded a view of the front gate, and waited, the 
great question occupying her tumultuously. 

By this time the great question had grown defi- 
nite, and of course it was, “Is this He?” Other 
questions came tumbling after it: How did she 
know he was a painter, this young man of whom 
she had never heard? It is only in the moving 
pictures that a doctor must look like a doctor, 
a judge like a judge, an anarchist like an anarchist, 
a painter like a painter; the age of machines, 
hygiene and single-type clothing has so blurred 
men into indistinguishability that only a few musi- 
cians still look like musicians, a feat accomplished 
simply by the slight impoverishment of bagbers. 
The young man in the library was actually a 
painter, but Muriel may well have been amazed 
that she knew it; for nowadays it is a common- 
place that a major general in mufti may be rea- 
sonably taken for a plumber, while an unimpor- 
tant person soliciting alms at the door is shown 
into the house under the impression that a Senator 
is calling. 

Why (Muriel asked herself) had her mother 
not mentioned such an appointment? But per- 
haps there had been no appointment; perhaps he 
had called without one. What for? To ask 
permission to paint the daughter’s portrait? Had 
he seen her somewhere, before today? Where did 
he live? In Paris? 

The front door could be heard closing below, 
and she looked down upon a white straw hat 
with a black band. This hat moved quickly 
down the path to the gate, and the young stranger 
was disclosed beneath the hat: a manly figure 
and an elastic step. Outside the gate he paused, 
looking back thoughtfully with his remarkable 
eyes; and Muriel, who had instantly withdrawn 
into the concealment of a window-curtain, marked 
that this look of his had the quality of covering 
the whole front of the house at a glance. It was 
a look, moreover, that seemed to comprehend 
the type of the house and even to measure its 
dimensions—a look of the kind that “takes in 
everything,” as people say. Muriel trembled again. 
Did he say to himself: “This is Her house?” 
Did he think: “I should like to set my easel here 
by the gate and paint this house, because it is 
the house where She dwells?” 

His pause at the gate was only a momentary 
one; he turned toward the region of commerce 
and hotels, and walked quickly away, the inter- 
vening foliage of the trees almost immediately 
cutting him off from the observation of the girl 
at the window. Then she heard her mother com- 
ing up the stairs and through the upper hall; 
whereupon Muriel, still tremulous, began hastily 
to alter the position of the little silver implements upon her 
dressing-table, thus sketching a preoccupation with small house- 
wifery, if Mrs. Eliot should come into the room. But to the 
daughter’s acute disappointment, the mother passed the open door 
without even looking in, and retired to her own apartment. 

Muriel most urgently wished to follow her and shower her 
with questions: “Who is he? Isn’t he a painter? Why did he 
come to see you? What were you talking about? When is he 
coming again? What did he say when he saw me?” But re- 
membering the terms upon which she and her mother had so 
recently parted, and that odious word “inconsistent,” Muriel 
could not bend to the intimacy of such a questioning. In fact, 
her own thought took the form, “I’d rather die!” 

She turned to the window again, looked out at that gate so 
lately made significant by the passage of the stranger—and there 
was young Mr. Renfrew Mears, just coming in. He was a neat 
picture of a summer young gentleman for any girl’s eye; but 
to Muriel he was a too-familiar object, and just now about as 
interesting as a cup of tepid barley-water. She tried to move 
away before he saw her, but Renfrew had always a fatal quickness 
for seeing her. He called to her. 

“Oh, Muriel!” 

“Well—what?” she said reluctantly. 
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“There’s something I want to ask you about. Will you come 
down a few minutes?” 

“Oh, well—I suppose so,” was her not too heartening response; 
but on the way downstairs a thought brightened her. Perhaps 
Renfrew might know something about a dark young man—a 


painter—lately come to town 


H® was blank upon this subject, however, as she discovered 
when they had seated themselves upon a wicker settee on 
the veranda. “No,” he said. “I haven’t heard of any artist that’s 
come here lately. Where'd you hear about one?” 

“Oh, around,” she said casually. “I’m not absolutely certain 
he’s an artist, but I got that idea somewhere. The reason I 
wanted to know is because I thought he might be one of the new 
group that have broken away, like Matisse and Gaugin.” 

“Who?” 

“Never mind. Haven't you heard of anybody at all that’s a 
stranger here—visiting somebody, perhaps?” 

“Not exactly,” Renfrew replied, thinking it over conscientiously. 
“T don’t believe I have, exactly.” 

“What do you mean, you don’t think you have ‘exactly’?” she 
asked irritably. “Have you, or haven’t you?” 

“Well,” he said, “my aunt Milly from Burnetsville is visit- 
ing my cousins, the Thomases, but she’s an invalid and you prob- 
ably wouldn’t—” 

“No, I wouldn’t!” Muriel said. 
more, Renfrew.” 

“I could inquire around,” he suggested. “I thought it wouldn’t 
likely be my aunt, but you said ‘anybody at all.’” 

“Never mind! What was it you wanted to ask me?” 

“Well, it’s something that’s rather important, but of course 
maybe you wont think so, Muriel. Anyway, though, I hope you'll 
think it’s sort of important.” 

“But what is it? Don’t hang fire so, Renfrew!” 

“I just wanted to lead up to it a little,” he explained mildly. 
“I've been thinking about getting a new car, and I wondered 
what sort you think I'd better look at. I didn’t want to get one 
you wouldn’t like.” 

Her lips parted to project that little series of sibilances com- 
monly employed by adults to make children conscious of error. 
“Why on earth should you ask me?” she said sharply. “Is that 
your idea of an important question?” 

Renfrew’s susceptible complexion showed an increase of color, 
but he was growing more and more accustomed to be used as a 
doormat, and he responded, without rancor: “I meant I hoped 
you'd sort of think it important, my not wanting to get one 
you wouldn’t like.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” 

“Well,” he said, “I mean I hoped you'd think it was impor- 
tant, my thinking it was important to ask you.” 

“T don’t,” she returned as a complete answer. 

“You say—” 

“I say I don’t,” she repeated. 
important. Isn’t that clear enough, Renfrew?” 

“Yes,” he said, and looked plaintively away from her. “I 
guess I don’t need any new car.” 

“Is there anything more this morning?” she was cruel enough 
to inquire. 

“No,” he answered, rising. “I guess that’s all.” Then, having 
received another of his almost daily rejections, he went away, 
leaving her to watch his departing figure with some exaspera- 
tion, though she might well have admired him for his ingenuity: 
every day or two he invented a new way of proposing to her. 
In comparison, her refusals were commonplace, but of course 
she neither realized this nor cared to be brilliant for Renfrew; 
and also, this was a poor hour for him, when the electric pres- 
ence of the black-and-white stranger was still vibrant in the 
very air. Muriel returned to her room and put the hydrangeas 
in a big silver vase; she moved them gently, with a touch both 
reverent and caressing, for they had borne a part in a fateful 
scene, and already she felt it possible that in the after years 
she would never see hydrangeas in blossom without remember- 
ing today and the First Meeting. 

Impulsively she went to her desk and wrote: 

“Is it true that You have come? My hand trembles, and I 
know that if I spoke to my mother about You, my voice would 
tremble. Oh, I could never ask her a question about You! A 
moment ago I sat upon the veranda with a dull man who wants 
to marry me. It seemed a desecration to listen to him—an of- 
fense to You! He has always bored me. How much more 
terribly he bored me when perhaps I had just seen You for the 


“Don’t strain your mind any 


“ 


I don’t. I don’t think it’s 


You 


first time in my life! Perhaps it is not for the first time in 
eternity, though! Was I ever a Queen in Egypt and were You a 
Persian sculptor? Did we meet in Ephesus ence? 

“Tt is a miracle that we should meet at all. I might have lived 
in another century—or on another planet! Should we then have 
gone seeking, seeking one another always vainly? All my life 
I have been waiting for You. Always I have known that I was 
waiting, but until today I did not know it was for just You. My 
whole ‘being trembled when I saw You—if it was You? I am 
trembling now as I think of You, as I write of You—writ: to 
You! A new life has possibly begun for me in this hour! 

“And some day will I show You this writing? That thought 
is like fire and like ice. I burn with it and freeze with ir, in 
terror of You! See! Here is my heart opened like a book for 
your reading! 

“Oh, is it, is it You? I think that You are a painter; that is all] 
know of You—and why did I think it? It came to me as I s:ood 
in a garden, thrilling with my first quick glimpse of You. Was 
that the proof of our destiny, yours and mine? Yes, the miracle 
of my knowing that You are a painter when I do not even know 
your name—that is the answer! It must be You! I tremble 
with excitement as I write that word ‘You’ which has sud 
leaped into such fiery life and meaning: I tremble and I « 
weep! Oh, You—You—You! /s it?” 

Twice, during the latter phases of this somewhat hasty record 
of ardor, she had been summoned to lunch, and after hurrying 
the final words upon the page, she put the paper into a note- 
book and locked it inside her desk. Then she descended the stairs 
and went toward the dining-room, but halted suddenly, unseen, 
outside the door. She had caught the word “painter,” spoken by 
her father. 

“Well, I’m glad you liked that painter.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Eliot said. 
afraid he agreed with you instead of with me. 
would, though! I was quite interested in him.” 

“You were?” 

“Yes—such an unexpected type.” 

“Well, no,” Mr. Eliot said. “Nobody’s an unexpected type 
nowadays. Isn’t Muriel coming down at all?” 

“Jennie’s been up for her twice,” his wife informed him. “I 
suppose she'll come eventually. She’s cross this morning.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, I just asked her if she couldn’t be a little fairer to a cer- 
tain somebody. I suppose I’d better not have mentioned it, 
because it made her very peevish.” 


T 


“T talked it over with him, and I'm 
Naturally, he 


PON this, Muriel made her entrance swiftly enough to let 

her mother know that the last words had been overheard, an 
advantage the daughter could not forgo. She took her place at the 
table, opposite to her gourmandizing little brother Robert, and 
in silence permitted her facial expression alone to mention what 
she thought of a mother who called her “peevish” when she was 
not present to defend herself. 

Only a moment before, she had been thrilled inexpressibly: 
the black-and-white stranger, so mysteriously spoken of by her 
parents, was indeed a painter. That proved his You-ness, proved 
everything! Her whole being (as she would have said) shook 
with the revelation, and her anxiety to hear more of him was 
consuming; but the word “peevish” brought about an instantane- 
ous reversion. She entered the dining-room in an entirely dilfer- 
ent mood, for her whole being was that of a daughter embattled 
with a parent who attacks unfairly—so intricately elastic are 
the ways of our whole beings! 

Mrs. Eliot offered only the defense of a patient smile; Mr 
Eliot looked puzzled and oppressed; and for a time there was 
no conversation during the further progress of this uncomf 
able meal. Nothing was to be heard in the room except 
movements of a servant and the audible eating of fat little Rol 
who was incurably natural with his food. 

It was Muriel who finally decided to speak. “I’m sorry 
have interrupted your conversation,” she said frostily. “Perhaps, 
though, you'd prefer not to say any more about me to Papa and 
Robert while I’m here to explain what really happened, Mamm< 

“Oh, nonsense!” Mr. Eliot said. “I suppose even the |! 
gets ‘peevish’ now and then; it’s no deadly insult to say a perso! 
got a little peevish. We weren't having a ‘conversation’ abot 
you at all. We were talking about other matters, and just barely 
mentioned you.” 

Muriel looked at him quickly. 
talking about?” 

He laughed. 


“What other things were 


“My! How suspicious you are!” 
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one M- She came to a halt midway, and for the greater part of a second packed with drama, looked full upon the visitor. 

ntane- 

differ- - ; o , 

yattled “Not at all; I simply asked you what other things you were “Oh, hush!” he said rudely, and being offended, became more 


ic are talking about.” natural than ever, on purpose. 


Instead of replying, “About a distinguished young painter who She sighed. Her whole being, not antagonized by her mother’s 
s Mr saw you on the street and wants to paint your portrait,” Mr. presence, had become, with the falling of the dusk, an uplifted 
re was Eliot laughed again and rose, having finished his coffee. He came and mysterious expectation; and the sounds made by the gross 
m fort- round the table to her and pinched her ear on his-way to the child Robert were not to be borne. She left the table, went 
pt the oor. “Good gracious!” he said. “Don’t you suppose your out into the starlight, and stood by the hydrangeas, an ethereal 
Robert, mother and I ever talk about anything except what a naughty figure in draperies of mist. 
daughter we have?” And with that he departed. Mrs. Eliot said, “Oh, You!” she whispered, and let a bare arm be caressed by 
rry to Excuse me,” rather coldly to Muriel, followed him to the front the clumps of great blossoms. “When are you coming again, 
erhaps, or, and failed to return. You? Tonight?” 
pa and Muriel did not see her mother again during the afternoon, 
ymma.” and in the evening Mr. and Mrs. Eliot went out to a dinner of HE quivered with the sense of impending drama; it seemed 
e Pope their bridge-club, leaving their daughter to dine in the too audible to her certain. that the next moment she would see him—that 
person company of Robert. She dressed exquisitely, though not for Rob- he would come to her out of the darkness. The young painter 
about ert, whose naturalness at the table brought several annoyed glances should have done so; he should have stepped out of the vague 
. barely from her. “Can’t you manage it more quietly, Robert?” she asked _night-shadows, a poetic and wistful figure, melancholy with mys- 
last, with the dessert. “Try!” tery, yet ineffably radiant. “Mademoiselle, step lightly!” he should 
are you “Whaffor?” he inquired. 


have said. “Do you not see the heart beneath your slipper? It 


‘Only because ‘it’s so hideous!” was mine until I threw it there!” (Continued on page r1o4) 
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ASSED traffic in front 

of the open car brought 
it to a protesting halt. Other 
autos, drifting in behind, shut 
off retreat. The five dinner- 
and-theater guests of Martin 
Clarke expressed themselves 
in varying tones of philosophy, 
resignation and_ discontent. 
The latter sentiment survived 
in the languidly petulant voice 
of Mary Calvert. 

“I hate to be late. It’s the 
only remnant of decent man- 
ners I have left.” 

“Want to get out and 
walk?” inquired her host. 
“It’s your party, you know.” 

“It’s always her party,” 
murmured Helen Sweetser, 
“when Marty gives it.” 

“No,” said Miss Calvert, 
answering the query and ignor- 
ing the comment. “I’d be 
more bored walking than sit- 
ting here.” 

“The spoiled Miss Calvert,’ 
observed the fattish, high- 
colored Alden Gracie, “doesn’t 
seem amused with the com- 
pany.” 

“It isn’t the company so 
much as the scenery. / was 
invited to the opening perform- 
ance of the ‘The New Thrill.’ ” 

“Oh, well; it wouldn’t be 
new, anyway,” remarked Alicia 
Bence listlessly. ‘“There’s no 
such thing as a new thrill in 
this old world.” 

“If there was,” put in Miss Sweetser with a touch of malice, 
“it wouldn’t be new to Mary. She'd have had it before anyone 
else.” 

“Speaking of scenery,” put in the host a little hastily, “there’s 
something in the line of relief from Fifth Avenue.” 

His hand, illustratively outflung in the best manner of a show- 
man, indicated an elevated point back of them. All but Miss 
Calvert turned. She lolled back in her corner. The others be- 
held, against the blank wall of a building flooded with electric 
radiance, a painter on a scaffold toiling busily a hundred feet 
above ground. 

“Well, that is something to unsettle the stoutest mind!” ex- 
claimed Gracie. 

“What? A sign-painter working overtime?” lazily asked the 
third man of the party. 
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“No. The job itself. And only a soap ad, at that! Look 
at the action in that dancing girl as she grotesques with her 
shadow on the sand. I tell you the man’s an artist.” 

“You ought to know, Alden,” admitted Miss Sweetser. 
spend money enough buying pictures.” 

“And the flame of that tree against the distant mountain. He 
knows what he’s painting. He’s got the real Caribbean blue in 
the water.” 

“Caribbean?” Miss Calvert abruptly lifted herself out of her 
languor and joined the inspection. She gazed for long, silent 
seconds. When she turned back, the third girl said: 

“You spent last winter down there, didn’t you, Mary dear? 
Ever see an island like that?” 

“Very like,” answered the girl in a curious tone as the car 
edged its way forward, coming to another halt. 


“Vou 
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“Did it have that kind of inhabitants?” inquired Clarke. 

“It has two inhabitants,” replied the girl specifically. “They're 
lack and yellow, with long tails, and they jump about in the 
branches and whistle all day like this.” She pursed her lips and 

‘illed sweet and clear: 

“Kiska-dee! Kiska-dee! Kiska-dee!” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Clarke. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I thought the painter fellow had fallen off. 
stomach, looking over.” 

Down through the humming darkness pierced the answering 
triple call. The car worked its way into a side-street. Its occu- 
pants stared at each other and pointedly did not stare at Miss 
Calvert. Steele murmured in her ear: 

“Your bird has left his perch. Shall we wait?” 


He’s flat on his 


He felt against his arm the one deep breath that expanded her 
slender form before she shook her head. But all the awakened 
expectancy of her eyes was stilled..... 

At midnight, the other guests having been deposited at* their 
respective places, Clarke’s car drew up before the Calvert home. 

‘“What’s the game, Mary?” asked Clarke. 

“There isn’t any game. I wish you wouldn’t ask questions.” 

“Questions! The bunch will be talking their heads off about 
your little stunt.” 

“Let ‘em talk. Good night, Marty dear.” 

He put his hand over hers. “Is that all?” 

“Oh—you want to kiss me good night. All right.” 

“No; I don’t know that I do—not when you look that way.” 

“How do you want me to look? Pleading and eager? Or 
kittenish? Or languid and—oh, Marty, I can’t play tonight!” 

“Look here, dear kid: I don’t know what’s got into that queer 
little head of yours now; but you cut it out. Come on! If it’s 
the island, I'll buy the dinky little rock and we'll go there on 
our wedding trip.” 

“Don’t!” she protested. 
not with all your money. 
your world at all. It’s 
count.” 

“They count everywhere and everything,” he said with quiet 
assurance. 

“Do they?” she cried fiercely. “Then buy me back six months, 
just one day of it. And after that, I'll marry you—if you want 
me.” 

“Mary,” he said, “what is the answer? Tellme!” 

“There isn’t any answer. That’s the hopeless part of it. 
Good night, Marty. Perhaps I'll tell you some day.” 


“You can’t buy that island, Marty— 
You can’t even find it. It isn’t in 
in another world where dollars don’t 


f Sb! me back six months, just one day of it!” 

The little craft lounged along the channel as if it hadn’t 
a care in the world. It was bound no-whither, under the guidance 
of the twin tricksters, wind and tide. Shouldering high out of 
the water, the swimmer regarded it with surprised satisfaction. 
An empty boat, almost within reach. Providential! At slightly 
increased speed it would be easy to cut across its course. The 
round, browned arms flashed up rhythmically out of the silver- 
threaded blue, and presently one of them was thrown across 
the vagrant’s gunwale. As if startled out of a profound revery, 
the boat gave a violent and unexpected lurch. Its occupant, 
actually startled out of a condition more profound than revery, 
gave a violent and unexpected lurch of his own. He then sat 
up in the bottom and stared. 

The swimmer hastily thrust her legs and body beneath the 
screen of the boat’s curve. 

“Hello!” said the occupant. “I beg your pardon. I mean,” 
he added with an air of being hospitably pleased, “why, how do 
you do?” 

The two faces were not a yard apart, the one dripping under 
sleeked black hair, the other heavily browned, clean shaven, 
quizzical. 

“T didn’t know—” began the streaming face. 

“Wont you come in?” invited the mariner pleasantly. 

“No, thank you,” answered the swimmer. 

“Oh!” He seemed slightly taken aback. ‘Have some coffee?” 
he added, brightening. “I’ve got a thermos.” 

“Don’t bother, please. I—I thought this boat was adrift.” 

“Tt is. That is, I let it go where it pleases.” 

“Empty, I mean.” 

“If you prefer it so—” He started to rise. 

“No, please!” she cried in panic. “Sit down.” 

He obeyed. They stared at each other some more. 
give you a tow somewhere?” he inquired politely. 

“I was going to the mainland.” 

“Swim the channel? But you can’t do that?” 

“Why not? It’s less than a mile.” 

“Sharks,” he explained succinctly. 
“Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h!” It was a long, shivery wail. 
you tell me? What shall I do? Are there any near?” 
“They don’t get around among the islands much.” 

“But they might, mightn’t they?” 

“Yes; they might. Better come aboard.” 

“T can’t,” she said desperately. 

“Why not?” 

“T haven’t any clothes on—nothing to speak of.” 


“May I 


“Why did 
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“Then we wont speak of it,” he said cheer- 
fully, “or think of it.” He got to his knees, 
shut his eyes tight like a child at play, and held 
out his arms. “Come on.” 

She slipped her hands to his shoulders, felt 
his strong clasp close about her body and was 
hauled mightily into the boat. 

“Are you all right?” he asked as she dropped 
down behind him. 

“No; I’m not. 
don’t turn around.” 

“I’m not.” He reached forward, lifted a loose 
coat from a seat, and passed it back, half pivot- 
ing to get it to her. 

“Ow!” she cried. “Don’t look.” 

“At you? My dear mermaid, or amphibian, 
or whatever you are, calm your perturbed sus- 
picions. I don't feel the slightest curiosity or 
wish to look at you. I’m an artist.” 

“T don’t get you,” she returned indignantly. 
“Tf you think I’m a hunchback or deformed or 
—or anything to shock an artist’s eyes, you're 
wrong. Where do you get your mean ideas?” 

“All that I’m trying to get over to you,” he 
explained patiently, “is that, being an artist, 
the nude doesn’t—” 

“I’m not nude—though this coat doesn’t add 
much. Haven't you got anything else?” 

“My trousers,” was the cheerful response, 
“and the nobby bandana around my neck.” 

“Keep em,” said she crossly. “I'll manage as 
long as you don’t forget and turn.” 

“How am I to row anywhere without looking?” 

“T’ll guide you. Out oars! We're for that 
little island, over to the left.” 

“T thought you were bound for the mainland.” 

“The crew isn’t supposed to think. Give way.” 

He chuckled. “Aye-aye, ma’am!” 

After some rather eccentric evolutions per- 
formed under the rebuking directions of the pas- 
senger, the keel grounded on a clean little beach, 
backed by a tangle of tropical vegetation, above 
which a gallio tree flaunted the challenge of its 
crimson. A pair of large, bright, nervous birds 
whisked themselves from branch to branch, as 
if jerked on invisible wires, chattering protests. 

“If you'll wait there,” said she, “I'll be out 
in fifteen minutes.” 

Twenty-seven minutes later she sauntered 
forth upon the sand with all the effect of Palm 
Beach, from her tricksy sunshade to the smart 
sport-shoes in which she achieved the modish 
perambulatory lop. Disappointment was her 
portion if she had expected any surprised or 
admiring comment upon this change. 

“You didn’t quite double your time,” he re- 
marked. “Where to now, Captain?” 
She was annoyed. “Where to 
mocked. “You talk like a taxi man.” 

“T have been.” 

“You have? What for?” 

“Money,” he said, with significant simplicity. 

There was a silence which seemed to cause him no concern 
whatsoever. He sketched in the sand with a stick which he had 
picked up. 

“Aren’t you going to ask me how.I got here?” she demanded 
presently. “Or what I’m doing? Or who I am? Or anything at 
all?” 

“It’s none of my business,” he pointed out. “Besides, I like 
you well enough as you are, unexplained—though I did hope 
at first, when you woke me up, that you were a mermaid. I’ve 
never seen one.” 

“I’m better than that,” she announced with a fine air of pride. 
“I’m the witch of this island. I discovered it, and I’ve made a 
spell around it.” 

“Discovered nothing! I was on it last year. 
coming here, off and on, all this month.” 

“I did notice footprints in the sand one day. 
yours.” 


I’ve got a horrid scratch- 


now?” she 


And I’ve been 


So those were 


All day he painted. ‘When the mating kiskadees began their evening song, 


“Certainly they were. This is my island,” he explained. 
work here.” 

“There were other footprints too, smaller ones.” 

He nodded. 

“A woman's.” 

“Yes. A Cholo~girl—from the village at the foot of the 
mountain.” 

“Cholo? What’s that?” 

“Half-breed.” 

“Oh,” she drawled, looking at him with down-drawn brows. 
“You go in for that sort of thing, do you? I’ve heard that 
Americans who come down here— I don’t believe it of you; you 
don’t look like that kind of man a bit!” 

“T’ve told you what kind of a man I am—an artist. 

“Ts she your model?” 

"Te" 

“Pretty?” 


” 
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Bre 


he stopped. “Now I can go on alone 


don’t know.” He 
Most of 


Good arms and shoulders. 

emed quite vague about it. 

: have.” 

The girl dimpled. 
I’m pretty?” 

He met the mirthful challenge of her look. To his artist- 
eye the face was too long for beauty, with a hint as of some 
high-bred animal in the clean lines. The forehead was broad 
under its gleaming wave of hair, the nose sensitive, the mouth 

ocking above a firm chin, and the eyes happy. 

“You might do for some types,” he admitted generously. 
“Harry Rainey would make something of you, I dare say.” 
With absorbed impersonality he set a finger beneath the angle 
of her jaw and tilted her head back. She twitched away, re- 
sentful. 

“Don’t! I hate to be handled—that way—as if I were a 

ooden dummy.” 


Pretty? I 
“She’d had smallpox. 


“Do you think,” she asked, “—do you think 


Alone,” he repeated; “‘that’s an ugly-sounding word, Cara.” 


“Tt didn’t occur to me, 
You see I was_ thinking 
about models. I’m a stupid 
sort of boob.” 

“You’re a wonder!” she 
cried, all her anger dissolved 
in amusement. “A _ one- 
track wonder. All artist. I 
never met anyone so—so 
denatured. Some _ people 
think I’m quite pretty.” 

“They’re not artists, are 
they?” he asked absently. 

At this she bubbled over 
again. “After that, I think 
you'd better take me home.” 

“Where is home?” 

“The yacht anchored back 
of that big island. Shall I 
tell you now how I came to 
be out there in the water?” 

“T think I know. You 
rowed out here and didn’t 
pull your boat up far 
enough, and the tide got it.” 

“Right. You have a lit- 
tle something besides art in 
your brain. They told me 
there wasn’t any tide in the 
Caribbean. And look what 
the damthing went and done 
to me!” 

“Kiska - dee! 
Kiska-dee!”’ sshrilled the 
birds in the crimson-blos- 
somed tree, as the pair made 
their way to the boat. 

“What’s on their minds?” 
she asked curiously. 

“They’re inviting 
back.” 

“Oh, are they? 
all?” 

“All? What more do you 
expect from them?” 

“Nothing from them. But 
I thought it was your is- 
land.” 

“Of course, I’d like to 
have you come back.” 

“No of course about it. 
You’re the most uninterested 
man I ever saw. Even now, 
I'll bet it’s professional.” 

His expression changed 
and __ brightened. “Would 
you pose for me?” 

“T might. But I thought 
I wasn’t pretty enough.” 

“That isn’t what I’m after, 
now,” he explained earnestly. 
“Tt’s something else. And 
my other model’s down with fever, you see.” 

“You pay her, don’t you?” 

“Ves. I'll pay you, of course.” 

“Be careful. I might come very high.” 

“Would you? But you’re not a professional. 
much money.” 

“It may cost you more than money,” she smiled. “You haven’t 
the faintest idea what I’m rattling about, have you?” 

“Not very much.” 

“Neither have I. So let’s snap off that and get aboard.” 

Wind and current helping, he presently brought his boat up 
to the yacht’s companionway. “I’ve noticed her before,” he said. 
“Whose is she?” 

“My uncle’s. Harvey Dane. 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

“Never heard of Harvey Dane and the Corporate Consolida- 
tion? What kind of a world do you live in?” 


Kiska - dee! 


you 


Is that 


And I haven’t 


’ 


You’ve heard of him, I suppose.” 
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“Rotten,” 

“What's the matter with your world?” 

“It wont let me work at what I want to, and so I have toe work 
at a lot of things I don’t want to, in order to have time for a 
little that I do want to. Like this! 

“What kind that you don’t want to?” 

“Anything to make money. No job refused if there’s enough 
in it. Then I come down here and waste it in riotous painting.” 

She stepped to the landing platform and stood looking down 
at him with a twinkle in her happy eyes. “Are you as delightful 
an idiot as you seem, I wonder?” 

“You'll have to keep on wondering, for I don’t know. I’m 
not so delightful to myself but what I get pretty sick of it some- 
times when the colors wont lay on right.” 

“I'll have to find out. When does my job begin?” 

“Tomorrow. When you hear the kiskadee whistle, get out your 
boat and join me.”’ 

She waved a good-by, but turned and called: 

“What about?” 

“Me. I told you I was the witch of the island.” 

“T’'ll bring along an amulet.” 

“It mightn’t work. Suppose I were tempted to practice my 
black magic against your art? I might even change you from an 
artist into—into—” 

“Well—” 

“A man.” 


“Fair warning!” 


HE girl half reclined on the beach, her lissome form propped 
by a support of sand which her companion had cleverly 
molded around and under her. 

“Do you suppose,” she murmured, “there’s another place as 
beautiful as this in all the world?” Her gaze dreamed against 
the imminent splendor of the mountain rising sheer out of sap- 
phire ocean, slope upon slope of lucent jade green deepening to 
velvet where the shadows of great cliffs fell. 

“Not in my world,” he answered, painting busily. 

“What is your world, I wonder.” 

“You'd neither understand it nor like it, if I tried to tell you.” 

“We've been friends for nearly three weeks—” 

“Exactly three tomorrow.” 

“And we've seen each other practically every day—” 

“But two, when you got peevish and—” 

“But two, when you were poisonously horrid and dictatorial 
to me. ‘Please do mot wiggle your chin.’ As if I were a paid 
model! I Aate you when you treat me in that impersonal way.” 
But her eyes, withdrawn from the dream of green shadows to 
rest upon his face for a moment, did not confirm the harsh word. 
“And in all that time you've never really told me a thing about 
yourself.” 

“I’ve told you my name, Cara, and who—” 

“But you wont let me tell you mine. That’s the weirdest freak 
of yours.” 

“What would be the use? I'd only have to forget it. So I 
chose to make up a temporary one for the time and place only. 
A dream name for the Isle o’ Dreams.” 

“Tt’s an absurd name.” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“T adore it! It means dear in Italian, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

““Ves.’ Boof! 
get it? Have you been in Italy? 
a girl of that name? Why did—” 

“Please don’t wriggle.” 

“Oh-h-h-h-h!” she breathed murderously. 

“Or scowl. Or pout.” 


Like that!” she mimicked. “Where did you 
Were you in love once with 


ITH an effect of indestructible patience he waited until she 
had resumed her posture. “All set?” 

“What’s the use?” she cried desperately. 
when you put on that look of saintly waiting. 
on. Tell me about the girl—or other girls. Be interesting. 
must have been in love sometime in your life.” 

“Must I? Have you?” 

“Have J? A thousand times!” she laughed. 
the first personal question you’ve ever asked me. 
you?” 

He lowered his scraping-knife and looked at her. “I’ve always 
been afraid to let any woman deep into my thoughts.” 

“For fear you could never get her out again?” 

“That’s it—afraid. You see, I’m the kind that takes things 
hard.” 


“T could kill you 
... Well, go 
You 


“That’s almost 
Now about 


he returned energetically, “like everybody else’s!” 


The Isle o’ Dreams 


“Your art, for instance,” she taunted. With apparent irrelevancy 
she added: “For a really homely man, you've got the pleasantest 
face to look at that I’ve ever seen. I wish you didn’t have suc! 
an awful name. Ephraim Crabbe! How could they do it to a 
helpless infant!” 

“I suppose maybe they’d run out of everything but remnant 
names. I was the thirteenth child.” 

“The thirteenth? That’s unlucky, isn’t it?” 

“It is when your father’s a college professor with only mone, 
enough to educate twelve. So little Ephraim had to do the bes 
he could for himself. As for the name, since you choose to ca 
me Plato—” 

“Because you're so dam’ reasonable,” she pointed out. “It 
one of your very worst qualities.” She chuckled like an amuse 
song-bird. “I never could see that reasonableness gets you muc! 
fun in the world.” 

“It saves you a lot of trouble.” 

“If you try to keep out of trouble, you miss a lot of fun,’ 
she pronounced in the manner of the oracle. “I’ve always found 
that if you’re unreasonable enough, people will let you have your 
own way.” 

“Have you always had your own way?” 

“Pretty much: with my parents when I was a kiddie, with my 
friends and suitors since. You go after it, and you get it. There's 
my philosophy of life, Plato.” 

“It’s a rotten mean one, if you ask me,” he remarked absently 
poising his brush. 

“I didn’t ask you.” Her dusky brows drew down angrily 
“And I don’t care what you think. If I’m so rotten and mear 
why do you waste so much of your previous time on me?” 

“To paint you.” Catching up a bit of crayon and a cardboar( 
square, he sketched in a few rapid and strong lines. “Study of a 
spoiled child,” he observed. 


HE threw her hands over her head in a gesture of surrender 
“I’ve tried to quarrel with you a hundred times at least and— 
no luck!” 

“Certainly not. I know you too well to let you. Do you 
mind taking the pose again?” 

What she described as her “long-suffering angel” expression 
settled down upon her features. (It was achieved mainly by a 
wistful lift of the brows and a double-lip droop.) “All right,’ 
she sighed. After a pause she mused aloud: “You ought to know 
me well, Plato. I don’t suppose in all my life I’ve ever talked 
to anyone as I have to you, or trusted anyone in quite the sam: 
way. You know me outside and inside.” 

“If I don’t know you outside, it isn’t for lack of study,” was 
his practical reply. “Forty-two sketches thus far, and the Big 
Picture.” . 

“When are you going to let me see it?” 

“Pretty soon, I hope. There’s something I still lack in it 
Some quality, some unfulfillment You aren’t religious, are 
you?” : 

“TI? No, not specially.” 

“Ah, well; it’s some kind of a seeking. I don’t know.” 

“Most high-strung girls have it, that seeking,” she said, her 
happy eyes growing somber. “It’s unconscious in us, I suppose 
Maybe that’s what makes so many women unhappy. They don't 
find what they’re after, even if they know what it is.” 

“Are most women unhappy?” 

“Well—discontented.” 

“Are you?” 

“Of course. Can’t you see that?” 

“No. If I could, I’d have painted it. 
that I’ve missed out on in the picture.” 

“Perhaps I leave it behind when I come to the Isle o’ Dreams 
It’s such a different world. It’s rested me. And that’s what I 
came down here for. No, it’s only part. Shall I tell you the 
rest, Plato? I came to get away from men. And now look at 
me! But you’re not a man, not in that sense,” she amended 

“In what sense?” 

“You don’t make love to me. And I don’t even want you to 
make love to me. Oh, I did at first, of course. That is, I ex- 
pected it. One does expect it, naturally, if one isn’t altogether 
hideous to look at. But now I don’t want it. I like this better 
I love it, just as we are. I’m so tired of all that sort of stuff, 
Plato. It’s got on my nerves.” 

“You don’t have to go in for it, though, do you, unless you 
want to?” 

“All the girls do. It’s the Big Excitement. 
in my set if you don’t play the game.” 


No; it isn’t discontent 


You're out of it 
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Ephraim Crabbe, nocturnal sign-painter, looked up and saw a face above the painted clouds 


“IT should think it might be a risky sort of sport,” he observed. 

Her mobile face grew cynical. “Oh, you have to watch your 
step. Plato, old dear, there hasn’t been a time since I was fifteen 
that somebody hasn’t been making love to me, and I haven’t been 
—been letting ’em. Does that seem rotten to you?” 

“Cheap, a little.” 

“If everyone else does it, you’re not any cheaper than the rest, 
re you? Anyway, you get pretty much all the thrills there are 


coing. There isn’t much that the up-to-date girl doesn’t know.” 


“From your point of view, I don’t quite see why there should 
e anything.” 
She cast a swift glance at him. “Now you're getting bitter,” 


she commented. “Don’t. It doesn’t suit you. And there is 


anything.’ For me, at least! But,” she added recklessly, “that 


may be only because I haven’t met the man yet, the one who 


He demanded: ‘What have you come back for?” 


could completely carry me off my feet. If I should, why, then— 
‘anything’ perhaps.” 

“Anything might mean marriage.” 

“Or it might not. Am I shocking you terribly, poor Plato?” 

“You're interesting me a good deal—and surprising me @ 
little.” 

“Because you're such an unworldly sort of innocent. Most of 
the marriages I see are rotten failures. Oh, I don’t suppose 
that'll keep me from taking a chance. But if I were sure enough 
that I was terribly in love, and that the man was as crazy about 
me, it wouldn’t make much difference whether— I don’t know 
why I’m opening up like this for your benefit, Plato. I’ve never 
done it before. It must be because we're living in a different 
world. When we get back to the real one, shall I ever see you 
again, do you think?” (Continued on page 114) 
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The Story So Far: 


ESSIE BOGGS 

was atypical 
daughter of the Bow- 
ery, working with her 
pretty roommate Kit- 
ty Pilky in “The Pork 
and Beanery,’ when 
Fate suddenly stepped 
on her life’s accelera- 
tor. The first happen- 
ing was a casual visit 
to the restaurant by 
J an Morsowski., a 
handsome young pugil- 
ist whom Tessie had 
long admired in secret, 
and whose photograph 
she treasured, even as 
Kitty decorated their 
room with a picture of 
her idol Montaigne 
Belmont, the moving- 
picture star 

So perturbed was 
Tessie by the encoun- 
ter with Jan, however, 
that she quite literally 
spilled the beans, and her infuriated employer Dorgan reproved 
her violently; Jan took her part—to the extent presently of 
knocking Dorgan down. And Tessie and her friend were at 
once discharged. The new speed of Tessie’s career had only 
begun, however. For it transpired that the great moving-pic- 
ture director, Jim Driver, was in search of two girls of the 
Bowery type for a film-play he was working on: and when 
his publicity man suggested the Pork and Beanery as an ex- 
cellent hunting-ground for such game, he took his star Montaigne 
Belmont with him to the restaurant. So it came about that 
Kitty also met her heart’s idol that evening. For as the two dis- 
charged girls were marching out of the Pork and Beanery, 
Driver stopped them—and engaged their services for the morrow 
at the Climax Studios. 

Kitty’s beauty and Tessie’s wit stood them in good stead 
next day, for the Sultan Belmont was well pleased with the 
one, and the Emperor Driver satisfied with the other. And 
then a ghost rose out of the past to harry them. Some months 
previously, Kitty had abstracted a small sum of money from 
Dorgan’s till. Because of Tessie’s loyalty to her friend, the 
judge of the Juvenile Court had been unable to fix the blame, 
and no punishment had been imposed—though both girls had 
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been put on probation. Now Driver summonec them to his 
office. 

“Well,” he informed them, “Mrs. Davis, your probation offi- 
cer, has been here to see me and told me all about it.” He 
looked at them knowingly. “She was inclined to make trouble, 
for you should have reported to her before coming here. You 
know you're not supposed to change your jobs without per- 
mission. We've got to play safe with the Juvenile Court, or 
we'd have all the delinquents in town workin’ for us, but I fixed 
it up all right. I’ve signed up for your good behavior, and so 
long as you behave, you'll be able to stay.” 

“Then we don’t have to go?” asked Kitty. 

“On the contrary, I’m goin’ to start shooting a story with 
Montaigne Belmont next week, and he asked particularly 
have you with him.” And he added, smiling: “I guess we can 
work Tessie in too, though I’m afraid she'll have to work extra. 
You see, dearie, you’re a little undeveloped for anything but 
kid stuff.” He patted Tessie’s shoulder in a paternal manner. 
“Now, run along and be on the street-set by one o’clock.” 

“Oh, Tess, aint it grand!” exclaimed Kit when they were out 
in the sunlight again. “They can’t tell me Mr. Driver’s a brute. 
He’s a prince, if you ast me.” (The story continues in detail: ) 
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Tessie stuck, though her legs seemed 
giving way. “Forget it, Caesar, 
you big chump,” she was saying. 
“Run along, or I'll bite yer ear off.” 


zoo. Otto had noted with interest 
her absolute lack of fear in playing 
with his charges, and he began to 
think of little scenes he might be 
able to use in the pictures. 

Thus it came about that they sur- 
reptitiously rehearsed a bit of spec- 
tacular action with Cesar, the big 
African lion. The secret was 
finally confided to Driver, who im- 
mediately wrote an episode into a 
story he was doing, in which Cutie 
Cutura was taking the leading part. 
As it was necessary to give the star 
“the gravy,” all Tessie could hope 
to do was to double for Cutie and 
let her have the credit. 

On the day the picture was to be 
shot, other work on the lot was sus- 
pended and everyone crowded around 
the high wire fence inclosing the 
half-acre in which a very realistic 
jungle had been built. There was 
always a fascination about the ani- 
mal stuff, even when it was faked; 
but the rumor had gone out that a 
really dangerous picture was to be 
shot, and so the crowd was as alert 
as a long-ago society gathering in 
the Roman Coliseum. 

“Heavens, it’s Cutie Cutura,” ex- 
ploded a fat extra woman, as a lit- 
tle figure, wearing the costume of 
the film queen, with whom she had 
just been acting, entered the in- 
closure. 

“Cutie, yer grandmother,” snorted 
Hank Todd. “That’s Tessie Boggs! 
I'll bet my pants that Cutie’s hidin’ 
in the camera vaults. But take it 
from me, that Tessie kid’ll ride any- 
thing from a baby to a bear.” Hank 
Todd had evidently been present 
at the rehearsals. 











irl of the Films 
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T was not only by her wit that Tessie Boggs began to make 

herself useful on the lot of the Climax Studio. Her nerve 
was even more valuable. While Kitty achieved almost instant 
success because of her good looks and the transparent par- 
tiality of Montaigne Belmont, Tessie proved her worth by dou- 
bling in an animal picture that Driver had tried with small success 
to fake. 

Tessie in her impish and slangy free-spiritedness had made 
friends with everybody on the lot, from the camera-kids, as the 
assistants were called, to Big Otto, the trainer in charge of the 


But it was no time for further 
comment. The set was ready; Cesar 
paced his cage, way off back of the 
jungle, from which he was soon to 
be released; the sharpshooters were 
at their posts, the gatekeeper ready 
for an emergency exit; the camera- 
men tuned up within their protec- 
tive wirings; and Driver, concealed 
behind a bamboo screen, stood 
ready, megaphone in hand. 

The intention of the scene was to 
duplicate and improve, if possible, 
a story that had come across the continent from a Los Angeles 
studio a month before, telling how a girl had, in an emergency, 
faced a pursuing lion and stopped it with the sheer impact of 
her unexpected nerve; but as the action was unlooked for, the 
cameras had not secured the scene. Big Otto, using his prom- 
ising pupil, was determined that the Climax would get it if it 
cost him three cameras and a two-thousand-dollar lion, to say 
nothing of an actress. 

Suddenly Driver lifted his megaphone: “Let ‘im out, Bill.” 
Then, hearing the cage open, he called: “Camera!” 
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A hush fell over the audience. In the foreground, Tessie 
could be seen walking slowly toward the camera, apparently 
unconscious of any danger, stooping to pick flowers in order that 
her face would not show and spoil the “double.” Then all at 
once a crash, and Cesar sprang through the concealing under- 
brush at the rear of the inclosure. At a signal from Driver, 
Tessie turned her head with a sudden gesture of horror, and 
began to run down-stage, the big lion gaining 


A Girl of the Filns 


The girls had now been at the Climax Studio for six weeks 
with practically continuous work. In fact, after the third week, 
they had been put “in stock,” Kitty drawing twenty-five dollars 
a week as a regular, and Tessie fifteen, as a utility actress and 
stunt girl. This latter pay was fortified, however, by the hun 
dred dollars Mr. Emil Glatz had given Tessie for the lion picture 

With their munificent salaries the girls had given up thei 





upon her by bounds. 

“Now!” called Otto, who had taken the 
megaphone from Driver. Girl and lion had 
come within twenty feet of the camera, when 
quick as a flash, Tessie stopped, whirled about 
and walked straight back to Cw#sar, who had 
come to an abrupt standstill. Eying him face 
to face, she deliberately reached out and 
scratched him between the eyes 

So far, the scene had gone according to 
schedule; but now a great fear gripped even 
the heart of Otto; for at both try-outs, when 
Cesar had been thus confronted, he had slunk 
away in sheer chagrin and shame. But whether 
it was the presence of the crowd, or the fact 
that he had been twice defeated by the young 
girl, or the strangeness of her clothes, or the 
click of the cameras—in any event, on this 
momentous occasion he did not turn, but be- 
gan suddenly and menacingly to snarl and lash 
his tail in quick staccato sweeps. ‘Stick it 
out, Kid; he'll quit if you don’t weaken,” 
boomed Otto through his horn. And Tessie 
stuck, though there was none present who un- 
derstood what it was costing her, for her legs 
seemed on the point of giving way beneath her. 
The wits inside her little blonde head wer: 
not giving way, however. “Forget it, Cesar, 
you big chump,” she was saying. “Now run 
along, or I'll bite yer ear off.” 

During ten terrible seconds Ce#sar emitted 
such a series of sinister snarls that the specta- 
tors were chilled to their hearts, and their voices 
stopped in their throats. Then slowly—slowly 
and furtively—the big beast’s eyes began to 
shift; his snarls died down and down; then 
quietly and shamefully turning sidewise, he 
trotted ofi—mad clean through, but beaten! 
When with a last defiant growl he entered the 
protecting jungle, Tessie completed the action 
by nonchalantly resuming her walk. Her think- 
ing of this important business was perhaps the 
best and bravest thing of all she did. 

“Oh, never again!” exclaimed the real hero- 
ine of the story as she sank into a chair, pale 
as a sheet of paper. “It wasn’t so bad at the 
time, but I’m all in now.” It is doubtful if 
she even heard the cheers of the crowd or the 
words of praise heaped on her. 

“Brave? Don’t tell me I’m brave. 
Where’s Mr. Mac?” 

And when at last the publicity man came 
to her, she threw herself into his arms, crying: 
“Mr. Mac, I’m ashamed o’ bein’ such a coward 
—but I’m jest bushed.’ 

“All you want’s a stick of gum,” consoled 
McGowan, with his fatherly arms tight about 
her shoulder. “Here, take this and forget it. 
Otto was more skairt than you were.” 





I’m sick 


— 





“QVAY, dearie, kin you swim?” 
“Sure—why ?” 

“Well, we’re goin’ to do some water-stuff, 
and Cutie wont stand for it. So if you kin swim, I'll double 
you in the scene. Besides, it’s an easy way o’ pickin’ up another 
ten-spot.” Driver walked over to the dressing-room with his 
arm about Tessie’s waist in what he considered a kindly, big- 
brotherly attitude. At the door he gave her a little quick hug, 
saying: “You're all right, Tessie. I'll make an actress of you 
yet. You jest stick close to your Uncle Jim, an’ I'll land you 
among the stars.” 

Tessie smiled her appreciation of the opportunity, but ventured 
no comment. 


“* Gee, Kit, this is sure jest wonderful. Think of you wearin’ all these gorgeous rags and 


New York room and taken a small apartment near the studio, 
which they had arranged in a manner becoming to their new 
station in life. The piéce-de-résistance of their cultural sur- 
roundings was a piano upon which they were paying three dol- 
lars a week, with two years in which to complete the payments. 
Not that either of them could play beyond a few doubtful chords 
and several original variations of “Chopsticks,” but some of 
their girl friends at the studio were perfect “bear-cats” when it 
came to “frisking the ivories,” and the piano therefore came 
in strong on occasions of social entertainment. 








By Rob Wagner 


The pictorial decorations of the flat were dedicated largely to 
the photographic revelation of Montaigne Belmont’s charms. 
The beautiful facade of the Climax star was represented in this 
unique gallery in every pose peculiar to his profession. In one 
huge “ten-by-twelve” the famous film favorite sat astride a chair 
leaning casually over the back and looking at the world from 
beneath the brim of his straw hat. Several other poses showed 


“Well, Tess, you could have all this too, if you would,” answered the silken-robed leading lady. 


him in a more thoughtful mood, with his hand to his chin, look- 
ing almost Napoleonic in his worldly detachment. There were 
several pictures in the new, “soft focus” process, so popular with 
the camera Rembrandts of that time, which gave Montie a mys- 
tical aura of romantic suggestibility. But the picture that Kitty 
liked best of all, and the one that held the place of honor on 
her new quarter-sawed oak dresser, showed the classic head of 
her hero rising plastically out of a free and open sport-shirt with 
all the distinguished grandeur of Lord Byron at his best. With 
a dash to the wavy hair and a far-away look in his beautiful 
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cow-eyes, Montie’s counterfeit, looking boldly out across 
Kitty’s talcum powder and hairpins, held that susceptible young 
lady spellbound by the hour, while she dreamed of some day 
“fading out” with him in the “final clinch.” And it was signed— 
signed as only a great actor can sign a photograph, largely and 
diagonally across the nether right-hand corner. It said: “To my 
little friend Kitty Pilky, avec les obligations distingués, Montaigne 
Belmont.” This was followed by a mag- 
nificent flourish beneath, which carelessly 
dashed off the date of the royal presen- 
tation. 

As for Tessie’s contributions to the 
art of their apartment, the only picture 
decorating her dresser was a small “cabi- 
net” showing a young fighter in an atti- 
tude of fistic defense; but alas, the 
signature the cardboard bore would not 
have been legal in a court of law! 

“Say, Tess, Jim tells me you’re going 
along on that yachting story tomorrow,” 
announced Kitty as she practiced the new 
hairdressing the wardrobe woman had 
been teaching her that day. 

“Yes, but it’s jest a doubling stunt. 
Looks as though I’d never do anything 
on my own account. I wonder why 
Driver don’t ever give me a part. All 
I do is stall around in the back with just 
now an’ then a bit.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, Tess; you’re too 
tight acrost the chest. Why don’t you 
loosen up a bit? It aint goin’ to hurt 
you to be a little more friendly. Jim 
likes you a lot, but he says you’re too 
in-growin’.” 

“Well, I simply don’t like it, Kit,” was 
the girl’s reply. “I just can’t bear to 
have that bunch pawin’ me all over every 
time I go by one of ‘em. Of course, I 
suppose I got to let Driver paw me 
some, because he’s the boss; but how 
you can let all them bum actors put 
their arms around you is beyond me, I 
don’t mind ’em all ‘dearin’’ me, but I 
want ’em to keep their hands off.” 

“Aw, you're too partickeler, kid.” 
And Kitty took up the hand-glass to view 
her new glory from behind. 

“P’raps,” said Tessie as she sought out 
the sporting page of the Sunday paper. 

“Say, kiddo,” observed Kitty, her 
mouth full of hairpins, “if you’d read the 
beauty page and learn what to do with 
your complexion and cut out lookin’ for 
notices of Jan Morsowski, you’d get along 
faster.” 

But Tessie only chewed the harder on 
her gum, while cutting from the paper a 
story of how Jan had been given a fight- 
ing membership to the Olympic Athletic 
Club. 


ITTY and Tessie, looking as smart 
and nifty as the girls on the maga- 
zine covers, stood by the rail of the 
Sea Gull as she steamed gracefully up 
the sound. The marvelous metamorpho- 
sis that had taken place in their personal 
appearance in the few months since they 
left the Beanery would have added an- 
other chapter to “Sartor Resartus.” 
Dressed in blue serge skirts with white middy blouses, big gray 
tams athwart their young heads, white stockings and shoes, no 
one would have recognized them as the “types” who wore the 
tight, gaudy clothes fashionable below Fourteenth Street. Even 
Kitty’s “spit-curls” had vanished, and the great Psyche knots that 
protruded from the backs of their heads had given way to more 
classic and youthful hairdressing. Only their vernacular and their 
insatiable gum-chewing linked them with the Bowery. 
“Chee, this certainly is the life,” said Kitty to her handsome 
companion, who stood with his arm about her, lest, perhaps, she 
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should fall overboard. 
like it so much.” 

“You're entitled to it, and you'll have it, too, my dear, if you 
play the game right. Every pretty girl has got the good things 
of life coming to her.”’ Montie leaned a little closer in a man- 
ner of benevolent protectiveness, and Kitty sighed deliciously. 

“Now, Hank,” said Driver to his chief assistant, “you're sure 
Tessie has got on everything that Miss Cutura wore this morn- 
ing? We don’t want to crab this scene because of the wrong 
stockin’s or somethin’.” 

“O. K., Jim. I've checked off every item.” And the prop- 
erty man again scrutinized his list, glancing up to make a men- 
tal inventory of Tessie’s wardrobe and props. 

“All right. Tell the Capt’n to heave to, or whatever they do 
to stop, and we'll shoot this scene with that bunch of rocks 
in the background. It looks enough like the coast of Africa 
to suit me.” 

“Hank,” said Tessie, a few moments later when the cameras 
were set up and everything was in readiness, “I wish you’d 
stick around to give me a hand in case I get scared or tangled 
in the ropes. I aint swam lately and I’m not sure o’ myself.” 

“Don’t you worry, little one; I wont let you get drownded,” 
replied Mr. Todd. “You wont be the first skirt I’ve rescued 
from the briny deep. That’s one of the best things I do.” 

“All right, now, folks; we'll do the struggle first,” announced 
Driver. “Here, Bill, you’re supposed to be tryin’ to hold Cutie 
a prisoner. She’s evidently threatened to jump overboard and 
swim to shore, and you're tryin’ to stop her. But she breaks 
away and runs down here, where she jumps over the rail. We'll 
have one camera pick her up in the water, and the other’ll catch 
you. As soon as she goes over, register anger, then turn, face 
the camera and say: ‘I'll do it!’ Hold it a minute, and—cut! 

“Now, are you folks all ready? .... All right, then. In 
yer places! Ready—action—camera! That’s it, Bill. Hold 
yer face away, there; Tessie, remember, you’re doublin’-—that’s 
it, scratch and kick, bite his ear—that’s fine; now give a comedy 
scowl, Bill. Break! Now beat it, Tess—and over the rail! 
Fine! Now, Bill, anger—T'll do it!’ Cut.” Then leaning 
over the side to direct the water action, he said: “That’s it; 
now swim out of the pitcher.” 

Tessie had indeed risen to the surface, but her frantic actions 
were utterly unlike those of a swimmer. Tossing her head back 
and pawing, she seemed bent on trying to climb out of water. 

“Look, she can’t swim; she’s going down,” shouted Montaigne 
Belmont from the rail. “Somebody throw her a life-preserver.” 
But before anybody could act, Hank Todd had gone over the 
rail head-first, and in a moment rose to the surface raising Tessie 
with him. 

In the meantime two members of the crew had dropped the 
dinghy and were paddling toward the spot. In less than two 
minutes after she struck the water, Tessie was lying on the deck, 
a very frightened and very bedraggled girl. 

“IT thought you said you could swim, dearie,” said Driver 
when she had somewhat recovered from her confusion. 

“T thought so too,” she replied calmly. “I read once that if 
you threw a person in, he’d just natcherlly swim. But don’t 
you believe it. It don’t woik.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” snorted Driver. “Now, get into your 
dry clothes, and we'll jest cruise around a bit. We've only got 
a few more scenes to shoot with Montie and Kit, an’ we’re 
through. Thank God, we don’t have to retake that scene.” 


“T guess I was intended for this stuff, I 


N hour later Tessie sat on deck in warm clothes, drying her 

hair. The sun was dropping low; yet they were still shoot- 

ing a short scene of Kitty lying luxuriously among the soft cush- 
ions under the bow awning. 

Again, dearie And this time, look down.” 

Driver seemed particularly pleased as Kitty obeyed, but had 

she not lowered her eyes, she would have observed him pinch 
the arm of his camera-man. 

“I’m afraid we can’t shoot any more today, Mr. Driver,” 
spoke up the obedient crank-turner. “The light’s gone.” He 
looked about with a puzzled frown. 

“What’s that? What’s that? My Gawd, an’ we've got three 
nore scenes to make. Well, of course, if it’s gone, it’s gone; 
that’s all there is to it. But it means comin’ back here to- 
morrow.” 

“Why couldn’t you stay right here, sir, and shoot ’em the 
first thing in the mornin’? Some of us could go ashore if there 
isn’t room aboard. It’d be a lot cheaper than returnin’ the 
whole works to Brooklyn and then comin’ back.” 


A Girl of the Fiims 


“How about it, girls? Would you mind spendin’ the night 
aboard the Sea Gull?” asked Driver thoughtfully, as though 
contemplating his heavy responsibility. 

“T think it would be swell!” exclaimed Kitty. 

“Stay as long as you like and see if I care,” responded the 
“utility kid,” for Tessie loved the white and polished cleanli- 
ness of the yacht and was loath to give it up. It was her first 
contact with luxury, and she strode the deck in make-believe 
proprietorship. 

As Driver passed Montie amidship, he whispered across the 
back of his hand: “We stay.” 


Chapter Eight 


| the former waitresses of the Beanery had known anything 
about the chartering of a yacht for a day, they might have 
wondered how it could have been so thoroughly stocked with 
fresh viands against such an emergency as failing light. But 
their nautical experience had been confined to those Tammany 
chowder-parties at which there were three thousand guests and 
tons of “eats;” and besides, they had come to believe in this 
new magic land wherein all a director had to say was, “Let 
there be banquets”—and there were banquets. 

And so they never thought beyond the lavish dinner they sat 
down to that evening—just the four of them gathered about 
the wicker table under the great striped awning. The rest of 


the staff and three of the crew had gone ashore, leaving aboard, 
the cook, engineer and captain, the latter 


besides the quartet, 
two dining below. 

And such a dinner! Oysters, chicken, asparagus, salad, ice- 
cream and wine, and after it was all cleared away, small coffee, 
cheese, nuts and fruit. So this was how the rich lived! 

“Chee, Tess, aint it swell?” said Kitty as she luxuriously 
puffed away on a gold-tipped cigarette. 

“You've. said it, kid. Who’d ever dreamed six months ago 
that you and me would of been out splashin’ in a steam yacht 
like the Vanderbilts. I must say that this kind o’ thing makes 
me wanta purr.” 

When later on they were sitting snugly en the semicircular 
seat at the stern, looking off at the myriad lights of the city, 
while the yacht rocked gracefully at her anchor a half-mile from 
shore, these girls whose lives had been lived among the sordid 
smells of the Bowery gave themselves up to dreams of opulence. 

Excusing himself for a moment, Montie presently returned with 
a guitar, and reclining opposite Kitty in a great steamer chair, 
began to strum out an accompaniment to a song which he sang 
softly and with real feeling. It was the last note necessary to 
complete the anesthesia of this dream night. 

“Some day, girls,” said the famous actor, during a lull in the 
music and conversation, “you'll own a yacht of your own— 
that is, if you get to be real actresses and pull down the big 
pay. But you’re young yet—and you haven’t had much expe- 
rience. To be successful actresses, you'll have to live!” 

“Well, this is living, if you ask me,” said Kitty. 

“You don’t understand what I mean, dearie; you haven’t 
lived yet.” Montie got up, leaving the guitar in the steamer- 
chair, and took his seat beside Kitty, placing his arm protectingly 
around her shoulder. “What do you know about life, dearie? 
How do you suppose the great actresses register the deeper 
things? It is because they have lived and loved—loved and 
lived.” 

Thereafter, for half an hour Montie delivered a soft, sooth- 
ing, insinuating monologue, explaining profoundly how only 
through “experience” -could artistes hope to interpret the greater 
emotions of life. It was the same old stuff that men have 
talked since time’s beginning, in order to bend ambitious girls 
to their will and to justify their own contribution to their “dra- 
matic success.” 

There is no doubt that Kitty was tremendously impressed by 
the reasonableness of Montie’s argument; moreover his imme- 
diate propinquity stirred her deeply. But something told Tes- 
sie that Montie’s generosity was not entirely disinterested; and 
when Jim Driver expressed his indorsement of the old, old thesis 
by a slight affirmative pressure, she stood up. “I'll be back in 
a minute, Jim,” she said. “I want to get my sweater.” And she 
stepped down the companionway into the cabin. 

Tessie got her sweater, but she did not stop there. Going 
forward through the galley, she climbed the narrow iron stairs 
to the forward cabin above deck. 

“Captain,” she said to the weather-beaten man sitting in his 
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The picture was a small “‘cabinet"’ of a fighter; but alas, the signature would not have been legal in a court of law. 


irt-sleeves reading a book, “couldn’t you arrange it so’s our 
berths wouldn’t be quite so close to the men?” And the wise 

| skipper, who had in his day witnessed some very wonderful 

rties aboard, noted the frightened look on the pale little face 
efore him. All his protective instincts were aroused at once. 

‘You bet I can. Just leave it to me,” he said firmly. 

‘Then make it soon, for I think Id like to turn in,” said 
Tessie, and she retreated down the ladder, to hurry back, lest 
Driver should suspect her delay. 

When she walked up the companionway, sweater in hand, she 
eheld Kitty tight in Montie’s embrace, while Driver restlessly 
paced the deck. 

“What kept you so long?” he asked, confronting her. 

“T was jest powderin’ my nose,” she answered, laughing. 

“Well, come and sit down with your Uncle Jim. I want to 


talk to you.” Taking her by the arm, he led her to the vacant 
end of the semicircular seat. 

“My, aint the lights of the city wonderful!” exclaimed Tes- 
sie, playing for time. 

“Lights, nothin’. Let’s talk about—” 

“Good evening, mates.” It was the captain. 
in soon?” he asked in his loud, hearty voice. 
fell away. 

“Yes, pretty soon, Capt’n,” answered Driver respectfully. 
“We've got a lot of shootin’ to do in the mornin’, and must be 
back at the studio at noon. Have a nightcap?” 

“No, thanks.’ And if the young ladies will follow me, Ill show 
them to their stateroom. I thought they’d feel more comfort- 
able in the owner’s private cabin. He wont care, and it will stop 
the crew from talking. I have to be (Continued on page 154) 


“Going to turn 
Montie’s embrace 
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OR many months after my somewhat ingenious 

escape from the café of Madame Ponadour 
in the Maritime Quartier of Marseilles, I lived in 
the Forét du Dom, on the far side of Hyéres, the 
life of a dog. There were three of us woodmen in 
the hut—Pierre, Jacques and myself. My two 
unchosen companions, after twenty years of the 
same monotonous labor, had grown very much like 
the trees whose branches we lopped off and whose 


trunks we hauled down the road to the mountainous stack .whence 
These two men, 


they were fetched by motor-lorry from Nice. 
so far as 


I was able to discover, possessed no virtues. 
cheated at cards—we had one filthy pack which had lasted them 


The gifted Mr. Op- 
penheim handles this 
thrilling episode in the 
adventures of a master 
criminal with his usual 
skill, The story is told, 
at the outset, by the 
criminal himse If, 
Michael Sayers. 


They 


for me in London, plenty of it. 
I should, before long, come out into the open and once mor 
challenge the world of my enemies. 

One day a chance incident set me thinking. 


things outside my shanty on the hillside—and smile 
Given a certain amount of resignation and patien 
and I knew very well that I was safe as long as 
chose. 

There, however, was the trouble. Corduroy tro 
sers and a woodman’s smock were not to my fanc 
as articles of dress. Nor did I care about dar 
bread and soup, apples and sour wine, as a means o 
keeping body and soul together. There was mone 
I knew that to reach that mone 


We had pause 


for a year before I came; they drank to excess, when they 
could afford the wine or the fiery brandy of the country; and 


for a second to fill our pipes with filthy tobacco, barely a doze 
yards round one of the hairpin corners of the forest road, leay 


I am convinced that they would have murdered anyone 
for a few francs, if they could have been sure of evading 


detection. 


Their complexions were, as mine soon became, 


almost black. They were clods of the earth, men ageless 
and passionless except when the wine was in their blood, 


from whom I hid at the same time 
and with equal discretion my 
thoughts and my purse 

Solitude more complete than that 
which I shared with these two men 
I have never imagined. I 
grew to hate the very 
things which had, at first, 
appealed to me—the fresh, 
pungent smell of the new- 
ly hewn trees, the scent of 
the freshly turned 
red soil, cloven by 
the plow, the sun- 
baked furrows, 
scarred with fissures 
and cracks through 
which the odors of 
wine itself seemed to 
steal. Sometimes, 
while the others 
slept, I read the 
newspapers, which we 
obtained with diffi- 
culty from the neigh- 
boring village — read 
of myself as the most 
notorious criminal at 
large, read of all the 
world-famed detec- 
tives of London, 
Paris and New York 
who had sworn to ef- 
fect my capture, read 
of my crimes, my 
daring, my cunning, 
read of all these 
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It was | who clambered down to 
where our victim was lying, and 
drew a pocketbook from his coat. 


ing our wagons, as usual, in the middle of the thoroughfare. 
Suddenly a car swung round the corner, traveling too fast for 
the driver to apply his brakes with safety. With great skill he 
passed us, grazing the long trunks of the lopped trees and escap- 
ing the precipice by a matter of inches. The chauffeur drove 
on, turning round for a moment, however, to shake his fist and 
shout abuse at us. I waved my hand in friendly fashion, for 
the incident had given me an idea. That night I saw that Pierre 
and Jacques drank more than their usual share of the sour wine, 
and afterward I propounded my scheme. 

“Comrades,” I said, “it is a dog’s life we lead.” 

They growled assent. They seldom spoke coherent words. 

“Today,” I continued, “an idea came to me. If our wagons 
had been an inch or two nearer the outside corner of the road, 
or the man in the automobile a shade less skillful, he could not 
possibly have escaped. His automobile would have been smashed, 
and he would have gone over the edge of the precipice.” 

They made strange noises in their throats and continued to 
listen. 

“Tt is a dog’s life, this,’ I repeated. “What we need, to make 
things endurable, is money—money, so that you two can go down 


to the café at the foot of the hill and drink brandy with the daugh- 
ters of the village, they who leave you now so unkindly alone 
because you have nothing to spend upon them.” 

Their pipes were out of their mouths now, and they were lis- 
tening intently. 

“A man like that one today would have money—a pocketbook. 
Whilst he was unconscious, look you, we would take it. One of 
us would bring it up here, here where there are a hundred hid- 
ing-places, in the ground, the trees, the cracks of the earth. A 
pocketbook which is lost, is lost. What do you say, comrades?” 

There was no doubt about how the scheme appealed to them. 
Jacques was showing all the fangs of his yellow teeth in one 
tremendous smile. Pierre’s round black eyes were lighted with a 
covetous gleam. 

“It would be an equal share between the three?” he urged. 

“Between the three,” I agreed. “Leave the details to me.” 

We went to our work the next morning with a new zest. All 
the time that we were at work in the forest, lopping the branches 
from the fallen trees and piling them onto the wagons, we were 
thinking of what fortune might have in store for us on our home- 
ward crawl. When, at last, the time came to start, my two com- 
panions seemed more like human beings than at any time I had 
known them. They marched stolidly but hopefully on by the 
side of the horses. I, having the better eyesight, watched the 
winding road, down in the valleys below and up on the hillside. 
We crawled round each corner, loitering at the psychological spot 
always with the same evil hope in our hearts. 

The affair, however, was not so easy. Sometimes we were 
seen from above or below; sometimes drivers were too careful. 
On the fourth day, however, success rewarded our perseverance. 
A small automobile which I had spotted from a distance came 
round the corner where we were, so to speak, anchored, driven 
with that full measure of recklessness which only a Frenchman, 
anxious to save his engine, can obtain. There was a wild cry 
from the driver, a crash into our wagon, and over went the auto- 
mobile and man down the side of the precipice. It was an agree- 
able sight. 

It was I who clambered down to where our victim was lying, 
and drew a pleasing-looking black pocketbook from the inside of 
his coat. Afterward I felt his: heart, and discovered that he was 
alive. I ordered Pierre to move the wagons over to our own side 
of the road, and we secreted the pocketbook among the logs 
we were carrying. Then we waited for events, and although I 
really cared not in the least whether the man lived: or died, I 
found myself, to my surprise, bathing his head and loosening 
his clothing. Presently a public touring car from Cannes, on its 
way to Hyéres, arrived. The accident was explained; room was 
made for the injured man; and a liberal pourboire was given us, 
collected among the passengers. We then made our way home, 
and later on, when we had lighted our evening fire, we opened 
the pocketbook. There were nine hundred francs there, and I 
shall never forget the evil faces of my two companions, in the 
light of the dancing flames, as they leaned over and watched me 
count the notes. I divided the money into three portions, but I 
spoke to them as a master. 

“Listen, Jacques, and you, Pierre,” I said. “I am a man of 
justice, but although I am one of you, I have traveled beyond 
these forests, and I know the world. If you take this money 
with you to the village tonight, you will be drunk, the truth 
will be known and we shall all go to prison. I will swear to you 
the woodcutters’ oath, the oath across the flames, that your 
share shall be saved. But go to the village tonight with twenty 
francs each, the pourboire given us by the Englishmen, and let 
me keep the rest for you, or hide it for yourselves.” 

They had just sufficient wit to realize that I was their superior 
in intelligence and that my advice was good. So we growled 
an oath in the strange dialect of those parts, and I gripped their 
gnarled and knotted hands, which reminded me always of the 
roots of the trees we felled. Afterward I went down to the 
village with them, had one drink, for good-fellowship’s sake, and 
returned to the shanty and solitude, with a bottle of the best 
brandy and some tobacco. I drank moderately, as I have always 
done in life, but the brandy was good to my palate and the 
tobacco better. I lay at my ease on the outskirts of the clear- 
ing, with my back to a sweet-smelling pine tree and my face 
toward the valley, and as I watched the shadows droop over the 
hills, their slopes became blurred and their summits like a fine- 
drawn line of ink against the violet background. Here and there 
a light sprang out from a lonely farmhouse; later a yellow star 
gleamed over my head through the motionless branches of the 
trees, and an owl fluttered up from the hollow with a mourm- 
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ful cry. I sipped my brandy and smoked and thought. Though 
the beauty of my surroundings appealed to me, they filled me 
with only a negative joy. Still, life at the best could bring me 
nothing but a kind of passionless content. I thought of the 
great cities with their thronged thoroughfares, their mighty roar 
of turbulent life, the crowded parks, the theaters, the opera, 
with its wonderful music, which I had always loved, the voices 
and laughter and presence of beautiful women. I would win my 
way back to these yet. Beauty such as that by which I was 
surrounded on that still evening was the kind which reaches only 
through the soul, and its appeal to my esthetic sense, although 
disturbing, was wholly unsatisfying. What I craved for was the 
joy of the cities, the throb of life around me, beauty and com- 
fort, from the material point of view, the proper clothes to wear, 
the proper food and wine to drink... .. 

Our next adventure, engineered in similar fashion to the last, 
brought us a matter of a couple of thousand francs. This time, 
however, there was trouble, for the driver’s neck was broken 
as he pitched head foremost from the seat of the car; and his 
wife, who was only slightly injured, gave vigorous evidence as 
to the position of our wagon and the disappearance of her hus- 
band’s pocketbook after we had dragged his body up from a 
ledge of the precipice. A gendarme from the neighboring vil- 
lage visited us that same night and made a careful search 
through our belongings. There was nothing to be found, how- 
ever, and by preserving a stolid silence and leaving all speeeh 
to me, my companions escaped suspicion just as I did. After- 
ward, however, I spoke to them seriously 

“Comrades,” I pointed out, “this game is too good to last. 
For a time we must go warily. Afterward we will seek one 
more adventure, which we must select with great care, for it 
will be my last. If it is successful, I shall leave you. After- 
ward you two had better bury your savings in the ground and 
abandon the game, for it needs brains to be made successful, 
and you two have not the brains of a rabbit between you.” 

They knew that I was right, and they held their peace. After 
that we let many cars go by. It was a month later, indeed, 
before we made our last coup, and it ended in very different 
fashion from what I had anticipated. From my lookout place 
on a stretch of the road above the wagons, I saw a gray touring 
car, piled with luggage and golf-clubs, approaching from the 
direction of Cannes. There was a girl in front, seated by the 
driver, and an elderly gentleman behind. I called down 
to the others. 

“Comrades, this is our chance,” I announced. “Move 
the wagons on around the corner, and be prepared for 
what may happen.” 

What did happen was not in the least what I had ex- 
pected. A certain phase of it remains 
entirely inexplicable to me, even to this 
day. From where I lay, crouching 
amongst the scrub, I could see that 
something was wrong with the car, or 
with the manner in which it was being 
driven. The chauffeur was rocking in 
his seat, and the car was swaying from 
side to side—it seemed at one time, in- 
deed, as though it would go over the } 
precipice without 
any intervention on 
our part. 

But it was the 
girl’s face from 
which I could not 
remove my eyes, 
the girl’s face 
which _ produced 
such an amazing 
impression upon 
me. She must 
have fully realized 
the danger she was 
in, but she showed 
not the slightest 
signs of fear. I 
heard her speak to 
the chauffeur, try- 
ing to bring him to 
his senses; but it 
was obvious that 
he was either ill or 
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had completely lost his nerve. Then she leaned over and tried 
to put on the foot-brake, succeeding so far, in fact, as momen- 
tarily to check the progress of the car. The chauffeur, sudden! 

seizing his opportunity, jumped from his seat and rolled ove: 
in the dust. The girl’s foot apparently slipped from the brake 
and the car once more gathered speed. She clutched at the 
wheel but it was obvious that she had never driven. Someho 

or other she got round the corner, but at the next—the wagons 

I saw her eyes, as the car came bumping down the hill, hear 
the wild shouting and exclamations of the old gentléman behin 
and there came to me one of those extraordinary moment 
which I make no attempt to explain, moments when action 
decided purely by impulse, and by an impulse irreducible 
law. We had made the most careful plans to wreck this auto 
mobile. Yet I risked my life to save it! 

I half slid, half scrambled, down the slope into the road, drey 
in my breath, poised myself for a great effort, and at the psycho 
logical moment leaped for the front splashboard. More or less 
I succeeded. I found myself sprawling across the seat, but my 
left hand was upon the wheel. The girl yielded it as thoug! 
with instant understanding, and slid away to make room for me 
In a matter of seconds I had the wheel in both hands, half knee 
ing, half sitting. We were within two inches of the precipice 
after my jump, and we just touched the farther side of the road 
with my grab at the wheel. After that it was easy. I righted the 
car without much difficulty, applied the brake, gently but with 
increasing force, took the corner with only a moderate skid and 
brought the car to a standstill within a few feet of the wagon 
When the girl saw it, the first look of fear crept into her face 
She looked at me with shining eyes. 

“You were just in time,” she said. 
jump.” 

“What was the matter with your chauffeur?” I asked. 

“Our own chauffeur was taken ill, and this was a boy we en 
gaged in Cannes,” she answered. “He was not equal to driving 
the car. He lost his nerve at the top of the hill.” 

The old gentleman was in the road by this time and gripping 
my hand. 

“My good fellow,” he exclaimed, “you have done a great day’s 
work for yourself! For God’s sake, say that you understand 
English.” 

“T have hewn wood in Devonshire,” I told him. “I speak Eng- 
lish or French, which you will.” 

He was recovering himself now, and I could 
see that he was a very pompous person, the very 
prototype of the traveling Englishman of wealth, 
who believes in himself. 

“My name,” he announced, “is Lord Kinders- 
ley. You will never regret 
this day’s work.” 

I made some attempt to 
descend, but he held me in 
my place. 

“You must drive us to the 
next town,” he insisted, “to 
Hyéres or Toulon. I will re- 
ward you handsomely, but we 
cannot be left here, and I 
will not let that 
wretched youth 
touch the car 
again.” 

“Where are 
you going to?” I 
inquired. 

“England,” the 
girl answered, 
“to Boulogne.” 

“T will drive 
you to Bou- 
logne,” I said, “if 
you will give me 
that young man’s 
livery and papers, 
and recompense 
my comrades 
there for my ab- 
sence. They will 


“That was a wonderful 





“Good!” I said. “‘I shall 
attend the reception after 
the ceremony.” “If you 
do, you're a madman,” 
the lawyer declared. 


have to engage 
another wood- 


” 


man. 


we 
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“Poor Colonel Escombe!" she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, he is one of Dad's oldest friends.” 


The elderly gentleman was spluttering out notes. It seemed 
as though he could not get rid of them fast enough. 

“It is agreed,” he declared eagerly. “We shall not quarrel 
about terms, I promise you!” 

A dusty figure came staggering down the hill, a youth sobered 
by fright but evidently recovering from a debauch. I wasted 
few words upon him, but I took him round the bend of the 
road, stripped him of his clothes and left him mine. Then I 
mounted the driving seat of the car and tested the gears. Pierre 
and Jacques were gazing with amazement at the little bundle of 
hundred-franc notes which the English milord had thrust into 
their hands. 

“Farewell, comrades,” I said, waving my hand to them. “Some 
day I may come back, but I think not. Good luck to you both!” 
They returned my farewell in wooden fashion. I let in my 
clutch and glided down the hill. So we started for Boulogne. 

During the whole of our four days’ journey, the girl, who sat 
by my side all the time, remained as though wrapped in her 
thoughts and spoke to me only after long intervals. All the 


time, though, I was conscious of her presence, and I think that 
she was conscious of mine. 

“How is it that you, a woodman, can drive a motorcar?” was 
her first question. 

“TI have not always been a woodman,” I answered. 

“Why did you want that boy’s papers?” she asked. 

“Because I wished to reach England, and I might find it diffi- 
cult to get a passport of my own,” I admitted. 

She abandoned the subject a little reluctantly. I knew very 
well that she was longing to ask me further questions, but I gave 
her no encouragement. On the following day, after a prolonged 
silence, she again adopted an interrogative tone. 

“Why did you risk your life for us?” she asked, with curious 
abruptness, toward the close of a long day’s run. 

“Because I admired the way you were facing what seemed to 
be certain death,” I told her. “The worst of us are liable to an 
impulse like that.” 

“Ts it true,” she went on, “that some of the woodmen of the 
Forét du Dom frequently rob travelers (Continued on page 140) 
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HE tall clock in the hall began to 

strike. Mary Elizabeth put down 
her book. Promptly on the last stroke 
she rose and kissed her father good night 
and kissed her mother good night and 
went upstairs to her room. It was ten 
o'clock. Until she was eighteen, Mary 
Elizabeth had gone to bed at nine o'clock. 
And then for two years she had gone 
to bed at half-past nine. It was only 
now that she was twenty years old that she was permitted to 
stay up until ten o'clock. 

The moment he heard the door shut upstairs, Mary Elizabeth's 
father turned to her mother. It was an old habit. Mary Eliza- 
beth was an only daughter. Indeed, she was an only child. He 
was always discussing her the moment she was out of earshot. 

“T must say,” he observed, “she’s a nice girl.” 

Mrs. Morley did not reply in words to this remark of her 
husband’s. She merely nodded her assent and went right on 
counting nine stitches and dropping one. Perhaps this was be- 
cause she had frequently heard the remark before. 

“I sometimes wonder if we restrict her too much,” he con- 
tinued. “And then I see how contented she is, and I realize 
that she’s just not like these—these awful creatures.” 

By “awful creatures,” Mr. Morley meant merely the daugh- 
ters of his contemporaries, the kind of girl you meet in the 
older and nicer suburbs of New York. 

“She just doesn’t care for jazz—and all that sort of thing,” 
Mr. Morley said. “She’d rather stay at home and read a good 
book than run around—places—like these modern girls.” 
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CUT 


ont Go 
the Water 


By Lucian Cary 


“Roll her stockings?” Mr. Morley said. 
“Yes,they roll their stockings below the knee.” 
“‘H'm!” said Mr. Morley. “What's the idea?” 


“Did you know,” Mrs. Morley asked, “that Mrs. Henderson 
has allowed Charlotte to go to the dance at’ the Country Club 
tonight ?” 

“What?” said Mr. Morley. 

Charlotte Henderson was Mary Elizabeth’s friend and chum— 
the only one she had. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morley. 

“I don’t approve of it,” Mr. Morley said firmly. 

“Why,” Mrs. Morley said, “Mrs. Fairhope told me today that 
there wasn’t a girl in that crowd who doesn’t smoke cigarettes 
and drink cocktails and roll her stockings.” 

“Roll her stockings?” Mr. Morley said. 
which he was wholly ignorant. 

“Yes,” explained Mrs. Morley, “they roll their stockings below 
the knee.” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Morley. “What’s the idea?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Morley explained, “they say it’s because it’s 
more comfortable. But of course it’s just another example of 
this modern looseness.” 

“T don’t see that,” Mr. Morley said. 


The vice was one of 


He was prepared to dis- 





“So you came,” he said. “Yes,” Mary Elizabeth whispered, ‘“‘just this once.” 


approve of rolling stockings, but for the moment he did not 
perceive the iniquity involved in the practice. 

Mrs. Morley lowered her voice discreetly. 

‘It comes,” she said, “of not wearing corsets.” 

Mr. Morley looked puzzled. “What?” he asked. 

Garters!” said Mrs. Morley succinctly 

“Oh,” said Mr. Morley. “I see.” 

He didn’t exactly see. But he was willing to take his wife’s 
word for it without further inquiry. 

Mrs. Morley pursed her lips. “They aren’t the sort of girls 
[ want our Mary Elizabeth to know,” she said. 

“It isn’t so much the girls I’m thinking of,” Mr. 
mitted. “It’s the young men.” 


Morley ad- 


“The young married crowd at the Country Club are a scandal,” 
Mrs. Morley said. 

“It ought to be forbidden,” Mr. Morley said. He did not 
say just what ought to be forbidden. He probably had noth- 
ing particular in mind. He meant everything in general. 

“Tt certainly ought,” said Mrs. Morley 

The hall clock struck the half-hour. 

Mr. Morley rose promptly. Mrs. Morley put down her cro- 
cheting. Mr. Morley shook his head gravely. 

“The beautiful thing we’ve accomplished with Mary Elizabeth,” 
he said, “is to bring her up so that she doesn’t have to be pre- 
vented from doing the things that other girls do—she doesn’t 
want to do them.” 
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“She hasn’t got these 


“That’s just it,” Mrs. Morley agreed. 
wild impulses—’ 

“And she hasn’t any chance to meet the wrong kind of man,” 
said Mr. Morley. 

Whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Morley went upstairs to bed. 


’ 


ARY ELIZABETH sat at her window in her nightgown 

looking out on a lawn bathed in moonlight. There is 
some magic in moonlight, even for people who have nothing to 
remember. The moonlight gave Mary Elizabeth a queer breath- 
less feeling. It seemed to her that she had never in her life 
seen anything so poignantly beautiful as the lawn, with the row 
of poplar trees, in the moonlight. It was so beautful it hurt. It 
was like—like being terribly homesick! 

Mary Elizabeth heard her parents coming up the stairs. For 
a moment she turned her head to listen. She heard their door 
close. She was alone with her dreams. 

Mary Elizabeth sat by her window for nearly an hour—until 
she was sure her father and mother were asleep. She loved her 
father and mother. That was why she found it so impossible to 
tell them what she wanted, or even to give them 
the smallest glimpse of what she was like inside. 

They would be so hurt. And she could not bear 
to hurt them. 

They had been so very good to her, so gener- 
ous. They weren't rich. And yet they had 
managed to do the things 
for her that only rich people 
did for their daughters. An 
expensive school, and music, 
and that trip abroad! And 
now that she was at home 
again, her father had given 
her a roadster—all her own 
Only she couldn't 
go anywhere in it 
—anywhere she 
wanted to go. 

And then this 
dance. Charlotte 
had _ bullied her 
mother into let- 
ting her go. She, 

Mary Elizabeth, 
was the only 
girl in Spar- 
borough who 
couldn't go, the 
only one left out. 
And she didn’t 
dare even so much 
as let her father 
and mother know 
she wanted to go. 

They had given 
her everything— 
except the things 
she wanted. She 
had some lovely 
clothes, but no 
one to appreciate 
her in them—no, 
well, no man. 

She didn’t know a single 
solitary man of her own 
age—only the men who 
came to tea at the rec- 
tory every second Tues- 
day. She had a car, 
but no place to go in it. 
She could play the piano 
quite beautifully, but 
there was no one to play it for—except her friend Charlotte. 
And the phrases of a nursery rhyme came into her head: 


Yes, yes, my darling daughter. 
Hang your clothes on a hick’ry limb 
But don’t go near the water. 


Her father and mother were like that: they said, yes, yes, you 
may go out to swim, but don’t go near the water 


Don’t Go Near the Water 


Mary Elizabeth got up and gently turned on her light a: 
rummaged in the closet. She brought out a white skirt and a 
blouse and stockings and a sweater. She rolled the stockings 
Charlotte had taught her how you did that. And she wore only 
one petticoat. Charlotte said they didn’t wear any nowaday 
but Mary Elizabeth compromised on one. She was dressed 
five minutes. She put her wrist-watch inside her blouse. Th 
she switched off the light and turned to her window. 

Mary Elizabeth lifted the screen out gently and set it do 
beside the window. She climbed into the open window ba: 
wards, and standing on the sill, reached far to the right to cat 
the rain pipe that ran horizontally above the window casir 
She clung to the rain pipe, getting a good grip, and then 
went hand over hand until her feet found the railing that r 
around the deck of the dining-room porch. She stood pois 
a moment on the railing and dropped lightly to the deck. A 
now she climbed over the railing and around the cornice, g 
ting a new grip before she let go the old, and slid down the pil 
Mary Elizabeth had had a course in Swedish gymnastics at M 
Harding’s school. but that hardly explained the speed and su 

ness with which she _ reached 

ground from her second-story 

dow. The fact was, she had don 

before—many times. 

Once on the ground, she took 

watch out of her blouse and faster 
it on her wrist, and walk 
quickly across the lawn. 


She climbed the Parmenters’ wall 
at a point far back of their hous 
and went up the hill beyond. 
On top of the ridge Mary Elizabeth sat do 
under an oak tree. It was her favorite pla 
The whole valley of the Sparborough w 
spread out before her in the moonlight; and on the ridge op; 
site, such a little way off, was the Country Club, with eve 
window lighted, and Chinese lanterns strung along the verand 
For five minutes she sat with her arms around her knees, fe: 
ing the moonlight, feeling the little breeze that fanned her fa 
listening. She heard the violin faintly, and then the saxoph« 
and then the drum. She could distinguish the air—they ws 
playing “Mon Homme.” Mary Elizabeth smiled ironical 
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By Lucian Cary 


Mary Elizabeth glared 
at him. “You get a 
stretcher and a doctor 


just as fast as you can.” 


Wasn't it ironical that she sat there alone under a tree while 
other people were dancing? And she knew how to dance. She 
had learned to waltz, of course, at Miss Harding’s school. And 
Charlotte had taught her the fox-trot, which was so simple— 

Mary Elizabeth took two cigarettes from her blouse and a 
small paper of matches. One cigarette was broken, and the 
other was badly crumpled, but after several tries she succeeded 
in lighting the crumpled one. She did not like tobacco. She 
did not know that she approved of cigarettes. She thought her 
parents were probably right about cigarettes. But she was 
bound to learn how to smoke, however distasteful it was. If 
anybody offered her a cigarette, as might happen if she ever 
did go anywhere among people of her own age, she would 
refuse. But she was bound she wouldn’t refuse because she 
didn’t know how. 


The cigarette somehow lightened her sense ¢ 
being out of everything. The taste was horri 
but the feeling it gave her was good. 

The orchestra finished “Mon Homme.” Sh 
did not know the next piece. But the third o 

was a waltz—a lovely waltz. Mary Elizabeth threw away hé 

cigarette and rose to her feet and waltzed. All by herself—q 
the grass—in the moonlight. 

When the waltz was over—she could just barely hear 
enough to keep time to it,—she threw herself on the gra 
under the oak tree, a little breathless and excited. 

She saw the lights of a car flash on as it left the Club. Ma 
Elizabeth glanced at her watch. It was just midnight. Som 
body was leaving early. She could see the long beams of ligh 
from the car’s lamps as they swung down the hill. SH 
watched them idly. The car would swing down the hill a 
turn into the lane that led to the Post Road. But the ¢ 
did not turn that way. It turned the other way. It was co 
ing very fast downhill. It was coming so fast, she wonderé 
if it could possibly make the turn at the foot of the hill in 
the Mill Road. It was coming faster and faster. It wou 
never make the turn. It didn’t. 

Mary Elizabeth could not see just what happened. B 
she heard the smash when the car went through the fen 
almost at her feet, down the hill; and then the lights we 
out; and the motor must have stopped too, because she hea’ 
no sound. 

Mary Elizabeth ran toward the car. She ran so fast t 
she was out of breath when she was halfway there. She ha 
to slow down a bit. And then she realized that she could 
be caught out this time of night, and almost stopped. H 
father and mother would hear of it. They would know eve 
thing. They would almost die of shame and chagrin. Am 
then Mary Elizabeth ran on toward the car, because if any 
body was hurt she must help, even if her father and moth 

did find out. 

She was within fifty feet. She could see the car—a bi 
black shape in the moonlight—when she stopped again. A womé 
in a white dress was standing beside the car. Mary Elizabe 
saw the woman bend over, as if to pick up something; and th 
the woman ran—ran up the Mill Road and disappeared. 

Mary Elizabeth walked slowly toward the car. Nobody wi 
likely to surprise her. Nobody used the Mill Road much af 
midnight; and besides, the car had run so far inside the fen 
that no one driving up the Mill Road was likely to see it un 














daylight came. 


The car was turned over on its side. One front wheel was to 
off. The top was smashed. It was pretty thoroughly wrecked. 
Mary Elizabeth turned to go—there was nothing for her 
do; and then she saw the man. He (Continued on page 14 
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Here is a romance as 
glowing as the sunshine 
that drenches Havana, 
where the vivid scenes 
are laid. You will join 
the hero’s daring ven- 
ture with enthusiasm, 


The Story So Far: 


Oy ory ABBOTT looked with amazement upon his nephew 
Howard Gage and that young man’s bitter attitude toward 
his experiences in the late war. Suspicious of all sentiment, cher- 
ishing no ideals, with no sustaining vision of an ultimate dignity 
behind men’s lives—was that the spirit of youth? And he 
thought of his own youth: its bright vision, its quixotic adven- 


He must sojourn for a time in a milder climate—that was the 
verdict of the physicians whom young Charles Abbott’s parents 
consulted about their son’s delicate health. And Charles, his 
mind aflame with the reports he had heard of Cuba’s long, gal- 
lant struggle against the Spaniard for liberty, persuaded his people 
that he would find his health again in the Antilles. Before he 
left, his father recognized his attained manhood and the possible 
perils of the journey with a little gift destined to be of im- 
portance—a derringer pistol. 

On shipboard Charles made the acquaintance of Domingo 
Escobar, the head of a wealthy Havana family; it was Escobar 
who told him he must secrete the little pistol against the search 
of the port officials. And after Charles reached Havana, Esco- 
bar invited him to his home, made him acquainted with his son 
\ndrés and his young daughter Narcisa. The older son Vincente 
was away, with the fragments of the revolutionary army. 

Charles struck up a warm friendship with Andrés and his little 
circle, Remigo Flores, Tirso Labrador and Jaime Quintara— 
ardent young patriots who only bided their time to strike a new 
blow against the oppressor. At the theater with them one night 
he, like his friends, was deeply smitten by a beautiful Spanish 
dancer, La Clavele—and deeply disturbed when they saw her 
later in the company of a Spanish captain, Santacilla. 

Tragedy followed that evening. For the young men made the 
acquaintance of La Clavele; the Spaniards resented it and pro- 
voked a quarrel in which Tirso was killed. As a consequence 
the remainder of the group dared no longer appear in public 
together, lest their rebel affiliations be found out and they be 
murdered. 

For the Spaniards were merciless. When Andrés’ brother Vin- 
cente stole home from the revolutionary army desperately ill, 
it was needful to hide him, for his own sake, and that of the 
family. Yet the Spaniards discovered his presence; and then— 
La Clavele disclosed her true colors. She summoned Charles 
\bbott, confessed that she too, born a peasant, hated the arro- 
gant Spanish officers; and as proof of her secret loyalty to their 
enemies, betrayed to Abbott what they had told her—that they 
knew of Vincente, and planned to arrest him that night. 

Charles hurried to the Escobars and found the family 
assembled in terrible council: Vincente had died—and because 
even his dead body would identify them with the revolution, it 
must somehow be secretly disposed of. So the corpse, announced 
to be that of a mutinous servant whom Andrés had killed, was 
thrown into the sea—while Narcisa and her mother, hiding their 
grief, went driving in the park as usual. 
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Lhe author of this brit- 
/iant story—the man 
whowrote the widely 
discussed “Cytherea” 

is declared by many 
critics to be one of the 


greatest in America. 


The Story Continues: 


OTHING, considering the aspirations of Charles Abbott, 

could have been more ironic than the phase of life he en- 
tered, upon the acceptance of La Clavele into the party of inde- 
pendence. The entire success of this dangerous arrangement 
depended on his ability to create an impression, where he was 
concerned, of unrelieved vapidity. He was supposed to be in- 
fatuated with the dancer, and lingered, not wholly sober, about 
the fashionable resorts. Charles sent her flowers; and sitting im 
his room on the roof of the San Felipe, he composed, in a cold 
distaste, innumerable short variations on the theme of a fluid 
and fatuous attachment. In reality he had been repelled by 
the personality of La Clavele; he had an unconquerable aversion 
for her room, with its tumbled vivid finery, the scented powders 
mingling with the odor of brandy always standing in a glass beside 
her; and the discrepancy between the woman herself and the 
vision she had bred continued to puzzle and disconcert him. 

When they were together, it was this he preferred to talk 
about. At times she answered his questioning with a like inter- 
est; but all, practically, that she understood about herself, her 
dancing, had been expressed in their first conversation upon that 
topic. The rest, at best, was no more than a childish curiosity 
and vanity. She had an insatiable appetite for compliment; and 
sincere in his admiration for her impersonal aspect, Charles was 
content to gratify her—except when, in spite of her promise, she 
kissed him enthusiastically. . 

This never failed to annoy him seriously; and afterward she 
would offer him a mock apology. It detracted, he felt, from his 
dignity, assaulted, innocently, the elevation of his purpose in 
life. He cherished a dislike, part cultivated and part subcon- 
scious, for women. All his thoughts and emotions were celibate, 
chaste. Such a scene had just ended: La Clavele was at her 
glass, busy with a rouge-pot and a scrap of soft leather; and 
Charles was standing stiffly by the door. She had used, in de- 
scribing him, a Spanish word about the meaning of which he was 
not quite clear, but he had an idea that it bore a close resem- 
blance to prig. That specially upset him. At the moment his 
dislike for her almost broke down his necessary diplomacy. In 
an island of men desirous of her least favor,—her fame tran- 
scended seas and reached from coast to coast,—he only, think- 
ing less than nothing of his privilege, had an instant and unchal- 
lenged access to her. 

He knew, carefully watched, all her various dependents: Calixto 
Sola, the hairdresser, a creature with a faded face constantly 
twisted into painful grimaces; he was an employee in a barber- 
ing shop on Neptune Street, too volatile for any convictions, 
but because of a spiteful, injured disposition, not to be trusted. 
Then there was La Clavele’s maid Jobaba, a girl with an ala- 
baster beauty indefinitely tainted by Africa. She was, Charles 
decided, the most corrupt human he had ever encountered. Her 
life away from the St. Louis was incredibly, viciously, debauched, 
Among other things, she danced, as the mulata, the rumba, an 


indescribable affair; and she had connections with the rites of 
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brujeria, the degraded black magic of the Carabale in Cuba. She 
was beautiful, with a perfection of grace, except for the direct 
gaze of her brown eyes, which revealed an opacity, a dullness, 
like mud. She was, even more than La Clavele, the servant of 
Santacilla; she reported, the dancer told Charles, every possible 
act and speech of her mistress to the Spaniard, who in return 
supplied her with a little money and a load of biting curses. 

The chambermaid who attended La Clavele’s room had lost 
a lover with the forces of General Agramonte, and was of use to 
Charles; without knowledge of the actuality under the pretense, 
she yet brought him, unread, communications for the patriotic 
party; and she warned him of Santacilla’s presence and uncertain 
humors. The laundress had been, in her youth, an actress in the 
cheap local theaters, and when she was not sodden with drink, 
showed an admirable devotion to her famous patron by the most 
delicate feats imaginable in ironing. She was almost purely Span- 
ish and had only a contempt for the Cubanos. 

While Charles Abbott’s duty was, on the surface, direct and 
easy, it was complicated by the need for a constant watchful- 
ness, wit, in countless small details. Supporting, well enough, 
the boredom of his public réle, he had to manage with an unfail- 
ing dexterity the transmission of the information that came to 
the insurrectionists through La Clavele. These facts she gath- 
ered through the unguarded moments of Ceaza y Santacilla’s 
talk—he was close to the Captain-General and had important 
connections at Madrid—and at prolonged parties, from the con- 
versation of his intimates. Charles put these communications 
into contracted written English sentences—in that way, even as 
against the accidental chance of being, at any time, searched, 
he could better convey their import—and gave them in care- 
fully planned, apparently incidental encounters, to any one of a 
score of correctly gloved and boutonniéred young men he had 
come, by adroitly managed assurances, to know. 

Charles had formed, as well, principally in the Café Dominica, 
a superficial familiarity with other Americans in Havana for bank- 
ing or commercial purposes. They, regarding him as immensely 
rich and dissipated, were half contemptuous and half eager for 
the associations, the pleasures, his mode of life pointed toward. 
He went, as often as it seemed necessary, to the United States 
Club on Virtudes Street, where, together with his compatriots, but 
different from them in a hidden contempt, he gambled, moderately 
and successfully. His luck became proverbial, and coupled with 
La Clavele’s name, his reputation soon grew into what he in- 
trigued for. Often, alone on the hotel roof, he regarded himself 
with an objective amazement; everything was precisely as he had 
planned, hoped for, on the steamer Morro Castle—and entirely 
different. 


T was even probable that the death he had not, in imagination, 

shrunk from, would crush him at some unexpected moment, 
an unpredictable slip; but how could he have foreseen the trivial 
guise he would wear? Charles was forced, it seemed to him, 
to ape every single quality he hated. The spending of his money, 
as legitimate as though it were exchanged for guns, on casual 
acquaintances and rum punches, on gardenias that wilted, and 
entertainment that choked him by its vulgar banality, gradually 
embittered him. The insincerity of the compliments he paid, 
the lying compliments to which he listened with an ingenuous 
smile and an entire comprehension of their worthlessless, steadily 
robbed his ideal of its silvery aloofness. 

His enthusiasm, he discovered, his high ardor, must be changed 
to patience and fortitude; the qualities which belonged to his 
temperament and years had to give place to those of an ac- 
complished maturity; che romance of his circumstance deserted 
the surface to linger hidden, cherished, beneath all the practical 
and immediate rest. He began to perceive the inescapable dis- 
appointing difference between an idea, a conception of the mind, 
and its execution. The realization of that, he told himself, the 
seduction of the lofty, the aérial, to earth, constituted success, 
power. The spirit and the flesh! And the flesh constantly be- 
trayed the highest determinations. How he resented, distrusted, 
the mechanics, the traps and illusions, of an existence on an ani- 
mal plane! 

His fervor, turned in upon itself, began to assume an aspect 
of the religious; his imposed revolt from the mundane world 
turned his thoughts to an intangible heaven, a spotless and im- 
material hereafter. The white facades of Havana, intolerably 


gold under the sun and glimmering in the tropical nights, the 
processions and clamor of people, the crowded theaters, the res- 
taurants where, with no appetite, he ate as little as possible— 
began to appear vague, unsubstantial. 


What, so intently, was on 
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every hand being done, he thought meaningless. Where, origi- 
nally, he had been intent on bringing relief to countless specific 
Cubans, he now only considered the possibility of a tranquillity 
of souls, a state, like that promised in the Bible, without cor- 
ruption and injustice and tears. 


HESE considerations particularly occupied Charles Abbott, 

waiting inside the door of Santa Clara Church for La Cla- 
vele, who was coming to the eight o’clock morning mass. Out- 
side, the day was still and very hot, intolerably blazing, but 
the darkened interior of the church, the air heavy with incense, 
was cool. An intermittent stream of people entered—the white 
and gilt of a Spanish naval uniform was followed by gay silks; 
a priest passed noiselessly, like a shadow; an old woman with a 
rippling fire of jewels made her way forward across the wide 
marble floor with the regular subdued tap of a cane. The im- 
pending celebration of the mass gathered its activity, its white 
and black figures, about an altar. Suddenly Charles envied the 
priests in their service of an ideal embodied in a spiritual Trin- 
ity. Even Cuba vanished from the foreground of his thoughts 
at the conception of a devotion not alone to an island, a nation, 
but to all the world of men. His interest, compared with this, 
was merely temporal, limited. 

Compared with the Protestant influences of his birth and 
experience, the separation of religion from society, the all-absorb- 
ing gesture and the mysticism of the Roman church, offered a 
complete immersion, an obliteration, of the individual. But as 
he dwelt upon this, he realized that for him it was an impossi- 
bility. He might be a Franciscan, begging his way, in brown 
and sandals, through a callous world for which he ceaselessly) 
prayed; or one of the heroic Jesuits of the early French occu- 
pation of the Canadian wild; yet these, as well, were no more 
than pictures, designs in a kaleidoscope which, immediately 
turned, would be destroyed in a fresh pattern. He was brought 
back to reality by the swinging of the heavy curtain at the door: 
a segment of day, like a white explosion of powder, was visible, 
and La Clavele proceeded to the font of holy water. As he 
joined her she complained: 

“You should have held it for me in your palm; what bar- 
barians the Americans and English are!” She was, characteris- 
tically, dressed as brightly as possible, in a mauve skirt with an 
elaborately cut flounce swaying about yellow silk stockings, a 
mantén of white crépe de Chine embroidered with immense 
emerald green blossoms, her hair piled about its tall comb and 
covered with a mantilla falling in scallops across her brilliant 
cheeks. In the church she was startling in her bold color. 

A negro, whom Charles recognized as a servant at the St. 
Louis, followed her with a heavy roll and a small unpainted chair 
with a caned seat. Before the altar, under the low pointed 
arches of the transept, he spread out a deep-piled Persian rug, 
where La Clavele promptly knelt, and set the chair conveniently 
for her. Her devotion at an end, the dancer rose and disposed 
herself comfortably, with the constant flutter of a fan with 
sandalwood sticks stirring the edge of her mantilla. After she 
had scrutinized the worshipers about them, she turned to 
Charles, speaking in a guarded voice. 


E listened with intense concentration, in the careful prelimi- 

naries of a difficult act of memory, asking her, when it could 
not be avoided, to repeat facts or names. They were, now, con- 
cerned with the New York Junta, involved tables of costs; and 
La Clavele was palpably annoyed by the unaccustomed neces- 
sity of a strict mental effort. She raised her eyebrows, shot an 
inviting look at an interested man of middle age, and shut and 
opened her fan by an irritable twist of the wrist. Watching. 
weighing, her mood, Charles abruptly ended her recital. “That 
is enough for the present,” he decided. 

“My choice infant,” she murmured, “your air of being my 
director is comic. And I could wish you were not so immaculate, 
so unworldly—you are tiresome more often than not. I could 
scream with laughing when I think you are supposed to be my 
servant of love.” 

The striking of a silvery bell interrupted her satiric chatter 
with the necessity for a reverence. The mutter of prayer was 
instantly lost in echoless space. The genuflexions of the priests 
and acolytes were rapid. 

“This secrecy,” La Clavele went on, apparently unimpressed, “is 
against my disposition, unnatural. I am a woman in whom the 
complete expression of every feeling is not only a good but a 
necessity. There are times when I must, it seems, give way to 
my hatred of those perfumed captains. I sit beside Santacilla. 
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1s Clayele-foynd him comparable to a number of appalling objects. He replied: ‘You are a peasant, and what you say is stupid.” 


with his hand on my knee: and hidden in my skirt, my fingers are 
wedded to the knife in my stocking. A turn, a sweep of the 
There is a tearing cut I learned in the mountains—” 

Charles Abbott was still, pale and remote; and the heat of 
La Clavele’s words died before the vision of an eternal empire of 
souls irrevocably judged. Ske sank forward again, the knotted 
fringe of her mantén spread Qut beyond the rug upon the stone. 
After a little he told her thai, her courage, her daring and pa- 
tience, were magnificent. But, She replied that they were cold 
virtues. “All virtues are cold,’ Charles assured her seriously. 


If that were so, La Clavele whispered, her cheek close to his, she 
was lost to virtue. Anyhow, she didn’t believe him; he could 
not, at his age, know so much. Yet not, God comprehended, 
that he wasn’t both virtuous and cold; any other man in the 
world, not a heathen, would have flung himself at her. Charles 
said wearily: 

“We have been over this before, and you know that I do not 
care for women. What I was a few years ago—” 

“A baby,” she informed him. 

“What I was a few years ago,” he repeated with dignity, “is 
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no longer true of me. I belong body and spirit to the cause 
of which you are aware. And if I didn’t, it would be, in many 
respects, no different—science or the liberation of a people are 
all one, selfless.” 

“I left the knife out of my present toilet,” she sighed. “It 
would be a charity to free you from the shape you hate so 
dearly.” 

“I must go back to my room and write what you told me,” 
he proceeded. “I understand that Santacilla has gone out on a 
slaughtering party, and I'll have to take you around in the even- 
ing. There are zarzuelas in the Tacon Theater this evening, and 
afterward, I suppose, dulces upstairs at the Tuileries. It’s no 
good, though, expecting me for Retreta—I’ve got to have some 
time to recover and sleep: four o'clock last night, with a pack 
of imbeciles, and three the night before. The smell of Jamaica 
rum and limes makes me sick.” 

The mass was over, the people scattering; and once more 
cheerful, she laughed at him. “You might wear a hair shirt,” 
she suggested; “they are splendid for the soul.” He handed her, 
without reply, into the small victoria, one of the first in Havana, 
which she managed to support. In the sun, her shawl, her smile, 
were dazzling. A knot of men gathered, gazing at her with long- 
ing, regarding Charles Abbott with insolent resentment and won- 
der; how, they demanded of each other, could that insignificant 
and colorless foreigner, that tepid American, engage and hold 
La Clavele, the glory of Cuba and Spain? 

She drove away, shielding her eyes with the fan, and Charles 
returned slowly, on foot, to the hotel, reaching it in time for the 
eleven o'clock breakfast. Bolting his door, closing the high shut- 
ters of his glassless window, he lay down tired and feverish. 
The vendors of oranges cried, far off, their, “Naranjas, naranjas 
dulces!” The bed, which had no mattress, its sacking covered 
by a single sheet, the pillow stuffed hard with cotton, offered him 
little rest. His body, wet with sweat, twisted and turned con- 
tinually, and sleep evaded him; its peace almost within his grasp, 
it fled before the hot insistence of his thoughts. The uncomfort- 
able flesh mocked and dragged at the spirit. It occurred to him 
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suddenly, devastatingly, that he might fail in his purpose; the 
armor of his invincibility fell from him with the semblance of a 
loud ringing. 


F all the disturbing elements in Charles Abbott’s present 

life, the one which, it had seemed, must prove most difficult 
Santacilla and his friends, troubled him least. There was, in 
their jeering, a positive quality to be met; his own necessary 
restraint furnished him with a sustaining feeling of triumph 
stability; in his control, the sacrifice of his dignity, his actual 
pride, damaged by La Clavele, was restored. He acted the part 
of the infatuated, ubiquitous youth, he thought, with entire suc- 
cess. It had been hardest at first—Santacilla, who pretended to 
find Charles under his feet like a dog, threatened, if he didn’t 
stay away from the St. Louis, to fling him down the long flight 
of stairs descending from the dancer’s room. 

This, Charles thoroughly realized, was not an idle boasting 
Seated, it might be, quietly against the wall, outside the imme- 
diate circle about La Clavele——the officers, the Spanish grandees 
in Cuba for pleasure or for the supervision of their copper mines 
at Cobra——Charles would watch and study Ceaza y Santacilla 
finding in him the epitome of the Spain he himself hated. What 
principally, was evident about the officer with the heavy short 
neck, the surprising red hair, and small restless blue eyes, was a 
cruelty of an extraordinary refined persistence. He had, un- 
expectedly in his sheer brutal bulk, a tormenting spirit, a men- 
tal abnormality, rather than the to-be-looked-for mere insensate 
weight of his fist. He was, Charles discovered, the victim of 
disordered nerves; his gaze, his thick hands and shoulders, were 
never still, and his lips had a trick of movement as if in the 
pronunciation of soundless periods. 

He spoke, even to La Clavele, abruptly, mockingly; his ten- 
derest words, addressed to her with a sweeping disregard of who- 
ever could overhear, were hasty, introspective rather than gener- 
ous. More frequently he was silent, redly brooding. It was evi 
dent to the most casual understanding that Santacilla was, by 
birth, association and ideas, an aristocrat of the absolute type 

fast disappearing. His power lay in the 
fact that, in a world affected by the idea 
of Christianity, he was ruthless; in an era 
of comparative humanity, he was inhuman 
There was, about him, the smell! of the slow 
fires of the Inquisition, of languid murder 
curious instruments of pain. Charles re 
called a story of the Spanish occupation o! 
Cuba—how the soldiers in armor cut an 
stabbed their way through a village of 
naked, unprepared and peaceable bodies. 
That, until he had known Santacilla, ha 
been incompre- (Continued on page 147 
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Lf you don’t know the Information Kid, meet him now. You'll 
like him—and this delightful story by the master hand of — 


GERALD BEAUMONT 


hen Johnny Gomes 
Marching Home 





Lil jay street in a lil hick town; | 
Lil ol’ house most tumblin’ down; 
Li'l gray mother close by the gate 
Looks and listens—she’ll always wait. 
Pretty long time since he started to roam— 
Some day Johnny’ll come marchin’ home! | 


—RHearts and Hoofbeats. 





r was Get-away Day at Tijuana, and the Information Kid was 
going home. It wasn’t the first time the Kid had planned to go. 
The children of the race-track are always going home—some day. 
The rest of the world measures hope and desire by the ship 
whose sails loom eternally on the far horizon, but the clan of the 
vang-tail look forward always to the day when, sure as Fate, some 


sweating, hooded, bandaged galloper will swing around the far 
turn, safely in the lead, carrying life’s ultimate objective right on 
his nose! When that great day comes, every knight of the bet- 
ting-ring is “going home with bells on, to knock the old town for a 
goal.” 

The Information Kid turned into the long avenue of stables 
and headed for the Watercress barns, his slim figure resplendent 
in a new check suit, set off with a knitted tie of plutocratic purple, 
in which a diamond winked merrily. Twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars reposed in an inside pocket, the largest roll the Kid had ever 
known in, his twenty-four years of existence. 

“Sweet baby,” he murmured, patting the financial offspring, 
“don’t let go of Daddy’s hand. This is the day we just sit back 
and watch the wolves eat Grandma!” 

The advice was entirely superfluous, for the Kid had not the 
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slightest intention of permitting the bundle of currency to become 
separated from the pocket that was sealed by safety-pins. For 
the Kid was going home while the going was good. Pure curi- 
osity led him to the track that morning; habit steered him to the 
last stall in the Watercress barn, where his quick ears caught the 
voice of Snowball, lilting a melody while he wiped off Sandtown, 
steaming from a brisk workout. 

The Information Kid draped himself over the half-door and 
gravely considered the bay gelding. The colored swipe nodded 
to him, and continued his chant: 


De Camptown ladies sing dis song— 
Doodah! Doodah! 

De Camptown race-track’s five miles long— 
Oh, Doodah Day! 

I come down heah wif my hat caved in; 

I’m goin’ back home wif a pocketful of tin— 
Oh, Doodah Day! 


“Mawnin’, Kid, y’all want a good thing today?” 

“VYe-ah, but not that thing.” 

Snowball grunted indignantly, and 
soliloquy : 


then resumed his vocal 


De long-tail filly and de big black horse— 
Doodah! Doodah! 

Dey fly de track and dey both cut across— 
Oh, Doodah Day! 

De black horse stickin’ in a big mud-hole, 

Can't touch de bottom wif a ten-foot pole— 
Oh, Doodah Day! 


He whirled suddenly on the Kid. 

“Worked down de back-stretch this mawnin’, five furlongs in 
one, one and two fif’s. Boy, dis old bird am in!” 

“VYe-ah, he’s in the morgue; that’s where he is! 
to be the Casey Jones?” 

“Jock Williams going to ride him; dat’s who! Ninety-five 
pounds up, and dey’ve got de money placed from heah to de 
North Pole. Kid, dis am a special sof’ spot—” 

The Information Kid grinned cheerfully. 

“You slipped me that old whisper on opening day, remember?” 
he said. “And the way that dog ran, you'd think he was swim- 
ming in glue—” 

“It was de boy what spilled de beans,” protested Snowball. 
“This time y'all goin’ see Sandtown come home on de chin-strap.” 

“And I’m goin’ home on the cushions,” concluded the Kid. 
“Snowball, you have my best regards.” 

He vanished toward the Carroll stables. After him rolled a 
confident chorus, as Snowball vigorously massaged: 


Who's going 


Gwine ter run all night! 

Gwine ter run all day! 

I bets my money on de bob-tailed nag, 
Somebody bet on de bay! 


T a row of stalls fringing the eastern end of the track, the 

Kid encountered Doggie Brown, one of the whisper-low 
gentry with whom he occasionally exchanged information. Doggie 
dragged him into the privacy of a tanbark corridor. There was 
no one within hearing, much less in sight, but stable hustlers 
always speak as if they are surrounded by dictaphones. 

“Peaches and cream,” he whispered, “here’s something too good 
to be true—’ 

“Well, write it out if you can’t talk,” advised the Kid. “I’m 
kind o’ deaf this morning.” 

Thus prodded, Doggie raised his voice very slightly: 

“Old man Tassel is going to shoot with Johnny Walker in the 
last race, and the better the price, the faster he'll run.” 

“What about Sandtown?” 

“Aint got a chance! Johnny’s going to be hopped up so he 
can run over the moon; it’s going to be the fattest thing pulled 
off in years. Now, don’t tell your own mother!” 

Once more the Kid grinned. “Doggie,” he adjured, “you're 
too young to be around this track today. If they put a powder 
under old Johnny Walker’s tongue, he’ll run himself to death 
in the first quarter, and after that, old man Tassel will be pinched 
for obstructing traffic. But you have my best regards, and may 
your conscience guide you!” 

“Go take a running jump at yourself,” advised Doggie, “—and 
don’t blame me if this thing hops down in front at a hundred to 
one, understand? Don’t say I didn’t tell you!” 

The Information Kid nodded good-naturedly and ambled off. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Once beyond the range of Doggie Brown’s vision, he doubled back 
and made his way to Johnny Walker’s stall. A chunky black 
gelding lifted his head from the feed-trough and stared at him 

The Kid addressed the animal confidentially: 

“Johnny,” he commented, “you carry your head too hig! 
You're a little too fleshy; you’ve got ringbone and sore shoul- 
ders, and your pedigree shows an unbroken line of hounds. Out- 
side of that, you’re all right!” 

Around the corner of the barn came Froggie Miller, an appren- 
tice rider for Dixie Mason. Froggie was a hunchback, but he 
had good hands and a firm seat, and could strip to seventy-five 
pounds. The Information Kid liked the boy. 

“Lo, Frog,” he called. “I hear you’re going to be in the cab 
on Captain Ace in the last event; is he ready for the question?” 

Froggie looked up at him out of frank blu> eyes. 

“I think he'll win, Kid. Mr. Mason has promised to cut th 
purse with me if we come down in front, and it wont be my 
fault if we don’t. I got permission to go home for a month, s 
I'm riding for dough this afternoon.” 

The Kid nodded. “Good luck! Take him out in front and 
you've got a chance. If you lay back with him, some kid is liab 
to ride you over the rail; everybody’s shooting today.” 

“Tl be careful,” promised Froggie. 


HE Information Kid proceeded on his tour. The farther he 

went, the more information he collected, a policy which 
accounted for his pseudonym. But the Kid had cut his wisdor 
teeth early in life. He discounted seventy-five per cent of a 
stable gossip, and interpreted the balance after a manner that was 
strictly his own. When it came to Get-away Day, the percentag 
of information which he trusted was absolutely nil. The final da 
at any track finds the fodder low in the feed-troughs, and ever 
unscrupulous owner and trainer anxious to earn get-away money, 
by fair means or Mexican. This time the Kid sensed that the: 
was more dynamite in the air than usual. At the north exit he 
came to a sensible conclusion. 

“This is no place for an innocent boy, believe me! Any gu 
who tries to pick ’em today will go home without even the ke 
to the front door. I think I hear my mother calling me; ye-al 
I’m sure of it! By-by, you old mud-hole! You have my best 
regards!” 

He waved an airy farewell at the green-and-white pavilio 
patted his bulging pocket reassuringly, and sprinted for the auto 
stage that was leaving for San Diego. 

“Here’s the only wise stunt I ever pulled in my life,” he mut 
tered. “The Spaniard that takes my roll away from me toda) 
will have to run faster than Man o’ War. Once let me get « 
the old choo-choo, and I'll be safe from everybody except th« 
porter. Yea, bo!” 

He alighted at the San Diego plaza in the heart of the cit 
hesitated, and then sauntered across to the curb that flanked the 
Grant Hotel, where a perambulating news-wagon represented the 
stock-in-trade of “General Jeff,” who was neither a general, nor 
really named Jeff. He was merely a faded old man of unknown 
identity, with bushy whiskers, a fondness for badges, and 
weakness of vision that imposed upon customers the obligation of 
honesty. The title of “General Jeff’ was bestowed for purely 
humorous reasons by a clientele which purchased from him printed 
selections on the day’s races at Tijuana. These tips were in- 
closed in envelopes which were emblazoned with the labels: “Ex- 
Jockey Mason’s Code,” “Master Handicapper’s Tips,” “Railbird’s 
Triple X Special.” The selections were all different, but the 
emanated from the same author. What the Information Kid 
didn’t guess under one name, he picked under another, and thus 
was usually in a position to advertise winners. The Kid defended 
the practice this way: 

“Some men favor cinch bets; others like to play commission 
nags; and there’s always the birds who want to take a chance 
with the long shots. So I pick ’em three ways, give the boys 
their choice, and charge ’em only two bucks; what could be 
fairer? They have my best regards—and may conscience guide 
them!” 

The Information Kid and General Jeff understood each other 
from long association. The Kid picked ’em, or tried to, and the 
old news-dealer with the bad eyes peddled to a gullible public the 
threefold product of the Kid’s wisdom. 

They exchanged greetings, and then General Jeff, with a flush 
on his withered cheeks, and his voice childishly exultant, broke the 
great news. The Kid listened open-mouthed, until the Genera! 
concluded with a quivering: “So you see, Kid, I’m fixed for life!” 

“Why, you old son-of-a-gun, put it there!” 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


“The hills are purple, Jeff—" “Maybe they're lavender,” the General suggested. ‘The boy on Johnny Walker will be sporting lavender.” 


“And I’m to have a bureau, and they change the sheets twice 
1 week, and serve ice-cream on Sunday!” 

‘Well, what do you know!” 

“Aint you never seen the place, Kid? It’s up there on the 
Heights—covers near half a block. And there’s all kinds of 
flowers. Of course I can’t see em very good, but I can smell 
em. Miramar Home, they call it, and I got a room picked out 
on the top floor!” 

The Information Kid was visibly impressed. To put it more 
accurately, he was amazed. To think of General Jeff saving 
enough money to buy himself into a “home,” actually retiring 
on velvet! Well, you never can figure these old birds. Just when 


you expect ‘em to hit you for the price of the next meal, they 
pull something like that! 

“Got to hand it to you, old pal,” admitted the Kid. “You 
slipped one over that time; never thought you had any kind of 
a sack at all. But there aint anyone any gladder than me to 
see old Jeff hitched to a feed-trough for the rest of his life. 
Here’s the last day’s pickings, and you’re welcome to whatever 
they bring in—I’m blowin’.” 

General Jeff fingered the package which the Kid handed over, 
deftly measured the envelopes, parted them according to size, 
and tucked them into the proper compartments on the shelf of his 
cart. 
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“Much obliged,” he acknowledged. “Yessir, after today old 
Jeff wont have to worry about the future; no more hustlin’ papers 
in the rain; no more peddlin’ tips—just going to live like a gentle- 
man. You following the bunch to Reno, Kid?” 

“No, Jeff, I’m off the ponies for a while; I’m going home.” 

“Home ?’ 

“Ye-ah, home; sounds funny, don’t it? I been promising my 
old lady every year that I'd do it. Hit the books for a wad this 
week and got myself some glad rags. I'll knock the old town 
silly!” 

General Jeff ran his hands over the new wardrobe and peered 
up into the Kid's cleanly shaven face 

“Good on you, young man!” he enthused. 

“Tonirht.” 

“Tonight, eh?” The General’s head wagged approvingly. “If 
I was you, Kid, I’d never buck the game any more. I'd never 
go near a track again. It’s a good sport, but I’m through with 
it after this one time.” 

“What one time?” 

“I’m coming to that,” said Jeff plaintively. “I got a favor to 
ask, Kid. Maybe you wont understand, but it’s like this. I was 
born and brought up within smelling distance of stables, but I 
aint been to a track in years. What’s the use? I can’t see the 
numbers, or nothin’. Now I'm going where all I'll have to do 
is just sit around and talk. There’s a lot of horsemen up at 
Miramar Home, Kid—men like Montana Pete Smith, and Jerky 
Dugan, and Mose Griggs. They went there right from the track, 
and they got a lot to talk about. Seems like I wont fit in, unless 
I been at the track too—so’s I can have my say. I want to 
retire right from the track.” 

“Right from the track?” The Kid was puzzled. 

“That’s it,” confirmed Jeff. “Will you take me along with you 
this afternoon, and call off the last race? You got good eyes, 
and mine are about gone, but by you describing everything just 
as it happens, I can see, understand? Will you do that, Kid?” 

The youth in the checked suit frowned meditatively. It was a 
hunch that had caused him to turn his back on Tijuana that morn- 
ing, and the Kid was a firm believer in hunches. Still, no one 
could make him risk his money once he had determined against 
such a thing, and the northbound limited did not leave until dark. 
Further, the Information Kid, according to the standards of the 
turf, was a pretty good sport. He looked down into the old man’s 
pleading countenance 

“Why, sure, Jeff,” he agreed. “I'll be glad to go along with 
you. I'll call every ‘race on the card.” 

“No, just the last, Kid; that’s all; I just want to see old Johnny 
Walker come marching home all by himself at a hundred to one!” 

The Kid clapped a hand to his forehead. 

“Help! Murder! Police!” he croaked. “Jeff, are you still 
following that old hound? How many times do I have to tell 
you that he’s dead? The undertaker’s got him embalmed, and 
it’s a sin against nature to send him to the post.” 

The General plucked nervously at his whiskers. 

“He beat Arbor Hill at N’Orleans. You look it up—” 

The Information Kid controlled himself with an effort. 

“Listen, Jeff,” he appealed: “I'll take you out to the track 
and give you an earful, but forget Johnny Walker. I know all 
about the race you're thinking of; I was there. The boy on 
Arbor Hill was rolling a cigarette in one hand, and pulling his 
horse with the other. Why, every jock in the race had a ticket 
on Johnny Walker that day, and they just naturally shooed him 
down to the pay-off station. Seven furlongs in one-thirty-two! 
If that aint a funeral march, I’m the queen of Egypt.” 


“When you going?” 


ENERAL JEFF shook his head with the obstinacy of an 
old man clinging to a pet obsession. 

“You and me been fighting a long time about that horse, Kid, 
a long time—me always playing him, and you always telling me 
not to. You've been right all along, but this is where I show 
you they can’t fool old Jeff all the time. Johnny Walker’s going 
to be hot this afternoon—hot and a hundred to one!” 

“Let him run, Jeff! You're not going to bet a nickel if I take 
you out there, understand? Not one nickel! We go every- 
where else, but no betting ring.” 

“All right,” agreed the General. “I wont bet anything all 
afternoon, but remember I'm telling you what I know, Kid. Old 
Johnny’s going to swing around that turn at the head of the 
field. Yessir, you’re going to call it off to me like this: 

“Into the stretch. Johnny Walker by two lengths.’” 

The Kid laughed. “All right, Jeff,’ he soothed, “have it your 
own way. Lock the old cart up, and we'll head for church.” 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


So the Information Kid, a wandering urchin from a little hick 
town, and old General Jeff, a beribboned derelict from nowhere, 
visited the Tijuana race-track that afternoon, the former disre- 
garding a hunch, and the latter obeying one. 

Now, there are two kinds of hunches among gamblers. One is 
prompted purely by superstition and may be safely ignored by 
wise men. The other arises from a strong intuitive impression 
that a certain thing will happen, and this second variety of hunch 
is not infrequently a mirror displayed by the handmaiden of 
Destiny. 

But the Information Kid saw no reason for uneasiness. His 
inside coat pocket was securely fastened; his shrewd gray eyes 
were wide open; and he knew that by nightfall he would be back- 
tracking on the homeward trail. 

“Fat chance anybody’s got to sic me on to a good thing!” he 
assured himself. ‘President of the Nickel-Nursers Protective 
Association—that’s me today!” 


HEY boarded an auto stage, and were soon whizzing along 

the sixteen-mile highway that connects San Diego with the 
Mexican frontier. The Information Kid had made this trip a 
hundred times or more, nearly always with a dog-eared dope 
book on his knees, and his faculties concentrated on the task of 
translating the overnight entries into terms of past performances 
and probable results. Now he leaned back with an easy mind, 
and permitted his eyes to dwell upon the unfolding landscape 
He experienced much the same sensation as a megaphone- 
manipulator in a sight-seeing bus, for in all truth, this was a per- 
sonally conducted excursion with old General Jeff as the party 
of the second part. Realizing this, the Kid promptly made his 
début as a spieler, nudging his companion’s arm: 

“Swell scenery, Jeff; all this green stuff on either side is vege- 
tables—there’s miles of it. Off toward the hills there’s some 
orchards—lemons and oranges, green and yellow; and the ground’s 
a kind of chocolate. By golly, Jeff, come to think of it, you can 
pick out the colors of every stable by just looking around. Yep, 
there’s the Yosemite green and gold, and this bus is cherry, old 
man Jackson’s brand; and the hills are a kind of purple—” 

“Mavbe they're lavender,” the General suggested. “Lavender 
is Billy Tassel’s silk, aint it? The boy on Johnny Walker will be 
sporting lavender; you want to keep your eyes on that, Kid. Are 
the hills big?” 

“Ye-ah, mountains—Mexican range, I guess.” 

“Higher than anything else around here?” 

“Sure.” 

The General sighed contentedly. 

“That means Johnny Walker’s going to finish on top.” 

The Kid could have pointed out that the purple-topped peaks 
in the distance formed also the Jast entry in the color-scheme, 
but he held his peace. 

They swished through Chula Vista, San Ysidro and the clump 
of buildings that represented Tia Juana, the last settlement which 
labored under the restraining influence of American law. Across 
the border lay Tijuana, “Aunt Jane’s’” muddy and disreputable 
half-sister—a splatter of frame and ‘dobe structures where Ameri- 
can gamblers industriously entertained visitors and relieved them 
of excess wealth. The “house” percentage at Tijuana is neces- 
sarily large, because the authorities of the district have decreed 
that the army must be equipped with red pantaloons and shoes, 
and so back of the town there is a carcel where—but, no matter! 

The stage swung across the line, and paused long enough for 
a gentlemanly uniformed bandit to exact the customary passport 
fee. 

“Five thousand passports a day in a one-hundred-and-twenty- 
eight-day meeting!” commented the Kid, as he parted with his 
dollar. “I'll tell the cock-eyed world that’s a Mexican percen- 
tage. Hombre, you have my best regards, and good-by!” 

“Adios, amigo!” grinned the other. 

The stage lurched ahead in a figure S, and then swung off to 
the left toward the green-and-white buildings quivering in the 
noonday heat. The road was choked with pleasure-cars. Long 
lines of blanketed horses were moving toward railroad sidings 
where strings of box-cars awaited them. Everything was color- 
ful confusion. For this was Get-away Day, the parting per- 
formance by the bang-tails, Tijuana’s last call to the feed-trough— 
the day when every trainer has something up his sleeve in addi- 
tion to his arm, and when the faithful whisper to one another in 
brotherly confidence: 

“Remember, now—this dog will tiptoe from wire to wire. All 
you have to do is lay your money down and then line up at the 
counter. Go get yours, man; go get it!” 





By Gerald Beawmont 


The Information Kid bawled at the top of his lungs: 


Inside the gates the Information Kid took firm hold of the 
General’s arm. 

This way,” he directed, heading toward the grandstand. “We 

in get an eyeful from upstairs, and I don’t want to be within 
hailing distance of the common enemy. Here’s one time when 
I don’t want to fall into no fishpond and get hooked.” 

That’s right,” Jeff agreed, “all we want to do is watch Johnny 
Walker come around that turn. I just want to see old Johnny 
come marching home—”’ 

The Kid grunted. “All I care about is seeing that nobody 
puts the old oofty-goof on my twenty-five hundred berries.” 

They skirted the betting-ring and made for the staircase, but 
the Kid’s familiar figure was recognized by half a dozen of his 
patrons. Bryce Deckelman, who ran a real-estate office in San 
Diego, blocked their passage. In one hand he held “Jockey Ma- 
son’s” selections. 

Who do you like in the third race, Kid,” he questioned. “I—” 

‘You have the answer in your lily-white mitt,” snapped the 
Kid. “Go way from me!” 

Halfway up the stairs, Noisy Ned, a free-lance hustler, over- 
took them and buttonholed the General’s guide. 

‘What d’ye hear, Kid? What d’ye hear?” 

The Kid freed himself none too gently. “I don’t hear nothing 
but ‘Home Sweet Home.’ Bust away! Bust away!” 

Noisy Ned’s eyes narrowed. He suspected the Kid was holding 
ut on him. 

“If you knew who just gave me an earful,” he tempted, “you’d 
be following me around with candy. This sleeper will be a hun- 
lred—” 

“Say, if I follow you around, it will be with a gat. 
ears open this afternoon, or how come? 
beat it!” 

The General clutched his friend’s arm, and whispered: 

“He meant Johnny Walker. He said a hundred to one. I 
told you I could pick ’em!” 

The Kid grinned. “Ye-ah, Jeff, this is your day sure enough. 
\ guy can always pick ’em when he aint betting.” 

The pair edged their way along the first row of benches in the 
crandstand until they came to the east railing, where no one could 
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“Johnny Walker by five lengths!” 


obstruct the view. Then the Kid left his companion for a mo- 
ment. When he returned, he had a pair of field-glasses. 

“Got to do the thing up right if I’m going to call ’em,” he 
explained. “Want to try to pick the winner in the first, Jeff? 
It’s a maiden scramble for two-year-olds.” 

The General shook his head. ‘Seems like I can’t think of any- 
thing but Johnny Walker,” he said. “I want that race just like 
you was making up the official form-chart, Kid. The others you 
can kind of practice up on—how’s that?” 

“Fair enough, Jeff. It don’t look like much of a card, though— 
large fields, green Mexican jocks, and bad-acting horses. The 
best stables are gone.” 

He busied himself describing the crowd, identifying the various 
judges and timers, and picturing to the General odd characters 
of a type to be found on every race-track. The Information Kid 
was in his element at this sort of thing. No artist ever imbibed 
more atmosphere in less time than old Jeff absorbed from his 
companion and stored up for use in Miramar Home, where they 
changed the sheets twice a week and served ice-cream on Sundays. 


HE bugle called the first field to the post, and the Kid trans- 

lated the numbers as the entries filed past. A brief delay 
at the barrier—surprisingly brief for maidens,—and they were 
off. 

“Wake Robin gets the call,” reported the Kid, “that thing of 

Felton’s second, Cotton Queen third Into the stretch, 
same way—Kitty Marsh closing up on the outside Here 
they come, Jeff Four of them driving 
down, Kitty; you’re the gamest..... Yah, yah, 
What did I tell you? Nice little filly Kitty Marsh a 
length and going away, Wake Robin second, Cotton Queen third. 
.... Here’s the time—thirty-six and three-fifths. Not so bad 
for three furlongs on this track, not—so—bad!” 

Old General Jeff moved restlessly. “Johnny Walker—” 

“Lots of time,” soothed the Kid. “Johnny aint scheduled to 
do his high dive until the seventh race. They’re ashamed to trot 
him out in full daylight.” 

The afternoon wore on. Contrary to general expectation, the 
horses ran fairly well to form, and (Continued on page 111) 





¢e Man Who 
ould Shovel 


Lilustrated by J. Henry 


“7M gonna call you the Owl,” Al Spade jovially informed Dan 
O'Dowd one night, “if it’s all the same to you. 

“You see,” he explained, “you’re like so many owls it’s been 
my luck to observe. You've got just sense enough to keep your 
mouth shut and look wise. I bet you've fooled lots o’ people 
that way in your time, haven't you, Owl?” 

That was the origin of the Owl’s nickname on Captain Creek. 
Al Spade had touched off his character to perfection. Yet he had 
pride in one virtue, as his answer showed. 

“Mebbe I aint got much brains, Al,” he admitted without a 
smile, “but I can shovel—I can shovel with the best of ‘em.” 

He was right, in spite of the laugh that followed. I came on 
him once among the jack pines. The only sign of the Owl's pres- 
ence was an intermittent flying of rock into the air from below- 
ground, and a landing of the same with precision on the dump 
alongside the ditch. It was some development-work for the New 
Albion people on a claim they had recently bought. Dan had 
started that morning to sink that particular trench, and now, in 
the late afternoon, he had burrowed himself eleven feet down 
at his deepest point, in a ditch some ten feet long and of beauti- 
ful four-squareness. The ground was soft, but it was no mean 
speed for all that. 

He could shovel; he could muck out the rock as no other man 
on Captain Creek. And that was all he could do. I believe he 
would have tried to fasten a cap on a fuse by hammering it, if 
anyone had been witless enough to trust him with powder. 

Moreover, the Owl was the only Irishman I've ever known who 
had neither a quick tongue nor a ready brain. The soul of him 
was a dumb soul, hidden away in a body built like an ore-wagon 
(and about.as sensitive as one), covered by a barrel chest and 
shoulders like a draft horse’s, and a back on which the muscles 
stood up in ropes. 

And then came a day when for a little while his soul broke 
from its corded cage. Con Bruin, foreman at the New Albion, 
tells the story best... .. 

I didn’t like it at all (says Con), not at all, when Cairns, 
our general manager, gave old man Harper and his daughter 
Frankie leave to go through the mine. It may be nothing but 
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superstition and all this and that, but it never did seem right for 
a woman to go pokin’ round in a mine. The men don’t like it 
they say it means bad luck. 

But old Jim Harper was pretty important, from the company’s 
standpoint.—lived down in Belton and owned several claims in 
the New Albion neighborhood, and so on——and Cairns wanted 
to be nice to him. As for Frankie, you could hardly kick about 
anything she wanted to do in the Captain Creek camp. -She was 
that kind of a girl. 

Everybody in the camp knew her, although she lived five miles 
over the hills. Always doing things for us. -Once the postmaster 
in Belton got on the high and mighty about sending the boys 
mail up by the ore-teams, and Frankie raised the devil and all 
until he gave in. That was the kind of things she did for us 
whenever she got a chance. No, she wasn’t one of those slushy 
sweethearts of the whole village; you know ¢hat sort; we wouldn't 
have stood for that. She was just all right. 

So I didn’t say anything against her going down in the hole 
and if the boys made any fuss, I planned to tell them it was 
simply their hard luck and they’d have to stand it. They didn't 
kick, though, and that shows how much they thought of her 

When Jim Harper’s car came up to the camp that morning, 
besides the old man there was Frankie, in khaki riding-breeches 
and heavy gray sweater, and her Airedale dog Bud. 

We walked up the ore-road (the car wouldn’t take that grade) 
from the settlement to the mine. The hoister at the engine-house 
brought the cage ta the top for us, and I bowed ’em aboard 
Cairns was away, and as foreman I was to conduct the trip. But 
when Bud, the dog, skipped into the cage with his tail in the 
breeze, I almost quit. A woman in a mine is bad enough, but a 
dog is worse. When you have them both together! 

Frankie begged me to let Bud go with us. I may be old, but 
I’m Irish... . . And then, he was a good dog, what with his 
big, sad brown eyes that were shown to be liars by the sawed-off 
tail of him, jerking back and forth, and the yips of joy he was 
making. 

“Oh, all right,” I said, and hooked the gate. 

We dropped like lead, only a bit faster perhaps, into the hole. 





Che lighted stations shot past us as we 
fell, until finally we bounced up and 

own and gradually eased to a stop 

n the nine-hundred-foot level. We 
stepped off there and waited while 
the old station-tender lighted up a carbide lamp for each of us. 

It took about an hour, as near as I remember, to show ’em all 
there was to be seen on the nine hundred. We went over the 
main tunnels, inspected the air-compressor at the station, and the 
pump; watched Lou Buddle and Butch Somers set up a water- 
liner drill in one of the crosscuts, leaving when its clatter com- 
menced; met the shift-boss by chance and passed the time of day 
with him. 

To jim Harper it was all an old story, of course; he was mainly 
pleased by the interest his daughter took in it all, and the ques- 
tions she asked. It was her first time underground, you see. 

“Got some of the old man’s blood in her, Con,” he chuckled 
once, giving me a nudge. “Goes crazy soon’s she gets below!” 

By that time Bud, who had stuck right at our heels at first, 
was running around on little side-trips of his own, inspecting 
everything in sight, though keeping us always near him. Seemed 
like finally he came to think he was the one who was conducting 
the party. 

After we finished with that level, I naturally suggested that we 
have a look at the star vein of the whole outfit, up on the eight 


hundred. We had a 
fine three-inch seam 
of seven-hundred-dol- 
lar rock there; and on 
it we were working 
our two best muckers, 
Art Skaldo and Owl 
O’Dowd. 

We climbed the lad- 
der through a_ stope 
that let into the eight 
hundred from below. 
Frankie went first; 
her father followed; 
and I came on after, 
with Bud under one 
arm. He held to my 
shoulder with both 
feet while we moved 
up, now and_ then 
licking my face or 
wipin’ his cold nose 
on my neck. He was 
a confidential little 
cuss—that dog. 

The Owl and Skaldo 
were in the drift they 
were running along the 
vein of high-grade. It 
was a short drift, only 
thirty feet or so, and 
untimbered yet, ex- 
cept for a few tempo- 
rary sticks. It sheered 
away at an angle from 
a crosscut which in 
turn gave onto the 
main line leading to 
the station. We found 
the two of them—Art 
and the Owl—working 
away at the thin 
stringer of rock that 
was so good it shone 
in the lamp-light 
against the dull gray 
breast of the drift. 
The high-grade they 
separated from the 
second-class, and ran 
out in wheelbarrows to 
a car parked on the 
tracks in the crosscut. 

“By George, Con,” 
Jim Harper said to 
me, “you’ve sure got 
the stuff here, all 
right.” 

He fondled a chunk of the heavy, silvery rock as if he loved it. 

Skaldo and the Owl grinned. They grinned more when Frankie 
asked them how business was. Art began to joke with her in his 
good-natured way, but the Owl leaned on his shovel beside the 
wheelbarrow and said nothing. He was always saying nothing. 

He only looked at her as she stood with the light flickering in 
her hair—just gazed, hardly blinking, even. The sight of him 
standing there and just looking called to my mind that time the 
Owl got a bad gash on the shin when his pick-handle snapped, 
and Frankie (who was up on Captain Creek the day it happened) 
bandaged it for him. As I say, he just /ooked at her. 

After a while we left them and started on for the station. The 
girl called the dog, but he preferred to stay a minute, it seemed, 
and improve his friendship with Art. That dog would sit with 
you as long as you would pet him. 

“He'll be along when he gets ready,” 
walked slowly down the crosscut. 

Just as he spoke, we heard—and felt—a muffled thud as a blast 
went off on another level. 

It startled Frankie, and 


Jim Harper said, as we 
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Begin here and now 
this thrilling story of a 
modern girl’s conflict in 
a situation that could 
only be of today’s making 

bya writing man who 
has become a distinct 
favorite 


ers of this 


with reaa- 


MALAZANG. 


The Story So Far: 
HORTLY after Carmel 
Lee’s graduation from 

a Michigan college, she in- 

herited from an uncle a 

little run-down New Eng- 

land newspaper, the Gibeon 

Free Press; and with the 

aid of an _ old _ printer 

named Tubal and his help- 
er Simmy, she undertook 
to run the sheet herself. 

She found that a “ring,” 

of which Supervisor De- 

lorme and wealthy Abner 

Fownes were leading fig- 

ures, practically owned the 

place. At the last election 
the people had rebelled and 
succeeded in electing their 
candidate for the office of 
sheriff. Only a few days 
before, however, Sheriff 

Churchill had mysteriously 

disappeared; and Deputy 

Jenney and a hunchbacked 

tavern-keeper known as 

Peewee Bangs, creatures of 

Fownes’, had warned Tu- 

bal not to print anything 

about Churchill’s  disap- 
pearance 

Carmel gave a job to 
Evan Pell, a quaint young 
pedant who had been un- 
fairly dismissed from his 
position of school superin- 
tendent, and decided to 
print his dynamite-laden 
letter of protest. And she 
also printed the following 
notice: 

“The editor has _ been 
warned that she will be sent 
to join Sheriff Churchill if 
she meddles with his dis- 
appearance. The Free 
Press desires to give no- 
tice now that it will med- 
die until the whole truth 
is discovered and_ the 
criminal brought to justice 
If murder has been done, 
the murderers must be 
punished.” 

Shortly thereafter Abner 
Fownes called upon Carmel and offered to cancel the chattel 
mortgage which he held on the Free Press plant and which came 
due in two months, if she would submit all “copy” for the paper 
for his visé and print only material which had his sanction. He 
also suggested that she discharge Pell. 

Carmel refused, though she had no capital to back her in fight- 
ing Fownes. She, like the other townspeople, did not know that 
Fownes had played the lumber market unwisely and was in des- 
perate need of money. 

Shortly afterward Fownes’ henchman, the giant Deputy Jen- 
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ney, attacked Pell in the street; and though the slighter man 
was beaten, he showed a courage which won the respect of every- 
one. And then—walking alone one night, debating her problems 
with herself, Carmel Lee saw over a hundred bottles of whisky 
unloaded from an auto and hidden in the woods. This, then, 
was the sinister thing she had sensed in Gibeon’s life! 

Carmel removed one bottle of whisky and picked up a match- 
box made from a brass shotgun shell which she found lying near 
by. Then with her evidence she hurried back to Gibeon. (The 
story continues in detail: ) 

All rights reserved. 





He stumbled, recovered, felt behind him for the 
“Damn you!” he cried shnilly. 


ARMEL went directly to the room in the hotel which she 
still occupied pending the discovery of a permanent board- 


ing-place. She locked the door carefully and closed the tran- 
som. Then with a queer feeling of mingled curiosity and the 
exultation of a newspaper woman, she placed side by side on 
her dresser the bottle of liquor she had abstracted from the 
cache, and the match-box made from a brass shotgun shell. 

She sat down on the bed to regard them and to ask them 
questions, but found them singularly uncommunicative. The 
bottle seemed sullen, dour, as became a bottle of Scotch whisky. 
In the most ungracious manner it told Carmel its name and the 
name of its distillers and its age. The match-box was more 
jaunty about it, having a dry New England humor of its own 
and recognizable as such. The identifying quality of New Eng- 
land humor is that you are always a little in doubt as to whether 
it is intended to be humor. 

The conversation was one-sided and not illuminating. 

“Who brought you over the line?” Carmel asked. 

The bottle hunched its shoulders and said nothing, but the 
match-box answered in the dialect of the country: “I fetched 
him—for comp’ny. A feller gits dry, sleepin’ out in the woods.” 


“Who made 
how?” Carmel 
the match-box. 

“Feller that likes to 
keep his matches dry.” 

“Somebody who likes 
to hunt,” said Carmel. 

“Wa-al, him an’ me 
knows our way about in 
the woods.” 

“Who was coming to 
get you from where you 
were hidden?” Carmel 
asked the bottle suddenly. 

“D’ye ken,” said the 
bottle sourly, “I’m think- 
in’ ye are an inqueesitive 
body. Will ye no gang 
aboot your business, las- 
sie? Hae doon wi’ ye; 
yell hae no information 
frae me.” 

“Who were 
men in the 
Carmel. 

“Strangers to me,” said 
the match-box noncha- 
lantly. 

“One of them dropped 
you,” said Carmel. 

“Mebby he did; dunno 
if he did,” said the 
match-box. 

“Somebody’ll know who 
owns you,” said Carmel. 

“How’'ll you go about 
finding that out?” said 
the match-box. “Findin’ 
caches of licker in the 
woods haint good fer the 
health, seems as though. 
Traipsin’ around town 
askin’ who owns me 
might fetch on a run of 
sickness.” 

“You can’t frighten 
me,” said Carmel. 

“Sheriff Churchill 
wa'n’t the  frightenin’ 
kind, neither,” said the 
match-box significantly. 

“What if I put a piece 
in my paper telling just 
how I found you?” said 
Carmel. 

“Be mighty helpful to 
our side,” said the match- 
box. “Stir up ill-feelin’ without gittin’ you any place.” 

“What shall I do, then?” Carmel asked. 

“Can’t expect me to be givin’ you advice,” said the match-box. 
And there the conversation lapsed. The bottle continued to 
glower and the match-box to glitter with a dry sort of light, 
while Carmel regarded them silently, her exasperation mounting. 
She was in the unenviable position of a person to whom belongs 
the next move, when there seems no place to move to. 

In the mass of uncertainty there was of fact—in the phrase of 
the chemist—only a trace. But the trace of fact was impor- 
tant—important because it was the first tangible evidence com- 
ing into her possession of what was going on under the surface 
of Gibeon. She had promised herself to bring to retribution 
those who had caused the disappearance of Sheriff Churchill. 
She felt certain it was the possession of some such evidence as 
stood on her dresser before her which lay at the root of the 
Sheriff's vanishing. The thought was not comforting. 

The bottle and match-box on her dresser were dangerous. They 
stood as if they realized how dangerous they were, and leered 
at her. She arose quickly and placed them in a lower drawer, 
covering them carefully with garments. The woman in her wished 
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she had not made the discovery, and by it confronted herself 
with the responsibility for taking action. The newspaper pro- 
prietor exulted and planned how the most was to be derived from 
it. For the first time she felt self-distrust and wished for a sure 
counselor. She realized her aloneness. There was none to whom 
she could turn for sure advice, none to whom her confidence 
moved her. 

She sat upon the edge of her bed debating the matter in hand, 
when there sounded a knocking upon her door. 

“What is it?” she called. 

“Mr. Fownes is down in the parlor, a-waitin’. He wants to 
know if you'll come down and see him—if you haint to bed yit.” 
The last sentence was obviously not a part of the message, but 
interested conjecture on the part of the messenger. 

“What does he want?” 

“Didn’t say. I asked him, but he let on ’twan’t none of my 
business. Said it was important, though.” 

Carmel pondered a moment. Aversion to the man waged war 
with woman’s curiosity to know what his errand could be at this 
hour when Gibeon was tucking itself into its feather beds. 

“Please tell him I'll come down,” she said. 


HE went down. The parlor of the hotel was tucked off be- 

hind the big room which was combined office and lounging- 
room for traveling men and village loafers. It contained a piano 
which had not been played since it had been tuned, and had not 
been tuned for a time so long that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary. On the wall hung a “hand painting” of a 
forest fire, done by a talented relative of the hotel's proprietor. 
Doubtless this portrayed some very special kind of forest fire, 
or it would not have called forth the artist’s genius. One would 
not know at first glance that it depicted a forest fire, because it 
looked to the uninitiated like a number of dilapidated red feather 
dusters standing upright in a heavy surf. But it had been done 
by hand, and Gibeon regarded it as her artistic farthest north. 
There were also two gilt chairs, evidently peeling after sun- 
burn, a small onyx table and a piece of furniture known to furni- 
ture-manufacturers of its period as a settee. Abner Fownes was, 
on Carmel’s entrance, the settor. He arose with the ease and 
grace of a man lifting a barrel of flour, and bowed. 

“You wished to see me?” she said coldly. 

“Very much—very much indeed.” 

“Your business would not wait until morning?” 

“I chose this hour, Miss Lee,” he said pompously. 
be watched. Whole village watches me. 
but annoying.” 

“I fancied we said all it was needful to say on our last meeting.” 

“Time for reflection. Allowed you time to cool. Hot youth. 
Er—must confess I admired your—er—force of character.” 

“I’m sure I’m grateful.” 

“Be seated. Can’t talk standing up,” he said as a potentate 
might invite some favored subject to be at ease in his august 
presence. “Wish to discuss your affairs.” 

“I don't,” said Carmel, “with you.” 

“Um! How old would you say I am?” 

“I’ve never given your age a thought.” 

“Fifty-two,” he said, “and well preserved. 
Careful living—good habits!” 

“It must be a satisfaction to you,’ 
irony. 

“You have—er—style and beauty,” he said. 
tributes. Be a credit to any man.” 

“You came to talk business, did you not?” 

“Not exactly. Not precisely.” 

“Will you tell me why you have come?” she said sharply. 

“Certainly—certainly! Arriving at the point.” 

“Please do so. I am tired.” 

He paused briefly while his small, sharp eyes traveled over her 
person with an estimating glance, a glance which heated her 
resentment. It was an unpleasant glance for a young woman to 
undergo. 

“Ahem! Present your case. Inventory, so to speak. 
own a bankrupt country paper. Never paid—never will. 
in the world, no relatives, nobody to help you. 
future to face! Debit side of the ledger. Um! Credit side 
shows youth—er—intelligence, education. All valuable assets! 
Shows also beauty and—er—the ability to look like a lady. 
Breeding! Difficult to find. Desirable.” He paused again while 
he appraised her with greedy eyes. 

Suddenly she felt apprehensive. A sense of outrage swept over 
her, but for once words failed in the emergency. She felt her 


“Dislike to 
Doubtless very natural, 


Well preserved! 
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she said with ill-concealed 


“Valuable at- 


You 
Alone 
No money, hard 


Contraband 


limbs tremble. The man’s eyes were an outrage; his manner was 
an affront. She was angry as she had never been angry before— 
terrified with a new sort of crawling, skin-chilling terror. She 
was aware of being afraid he might touch her, that his fat, pudgy 
well-kept fingers might reach out and rest upon her hand or her 
cheek or her hair. If they should, she knew she would scream 
She drew back in her chair, crouching, quivering. 

“Those assets,” he said, “entitle you to a future. Should real- 
ize on them. Ahem.” Again he paused and touched his cravat 
fussily. He glanced down at his little shoes, immaculate, on his 
tailored legs and impressive abdomen. “Beauty,” he said, “re 
quires ease and care. Um! Fades with hard work and economy.’ 

He crossed his hands on his stomach and smiled fatuously. “I,’ 
he said, “have been a widower fifteen years. A long time! Not 
from necessity—no, indeed! But my home, the sort of home | 
maintain—in keeping with my position—er—requires an ade- 
quate mistress—one possessing qualities. Yes, indeed, qualities 
suitable to the wife of Abner Fownes.” 

He drew himself up to the utmost of his height, making, as 
well, the most of his breadth. He resembled, Carmel thought, a 
dropsical pouter pigeon. 

“The mistress of my home—er—mansion,” he amended, “woul: 
occupy an enviable position. Extremely! Looked up to—envied 
Arbiter of local society. Ease, comfort—luxury. Everything 
money can buy. Travel. Yes, indeed! Clothes suitable to he: 
station and mine. Women are fond of clothes. Jewels—ampl; 
able to provide my wife with jewels.” 

Carmel was breathless. Her heart beat in a manner to caus¢ 
her alarm lest it outdo itself. Her scalp prickled. She won- 
dered if something physically unpleasant were going to happen— 
like fainting. 

“Enviable picture,” he said expansively. “Sufficient to attract 
any woman.- Be pointed out as Abner Fownes’ wife. Wome: 
take pride in their husbands. Husband of a personage.” At this 
he swelled to his utmost. 

“I have studied you,” he said in the voice of one coming to th 
end of an oration. “I have found you in all ways capable of 
filling the position of my wife. Er—you would be a credit to me 
Yes, indeed. End all your difficulties. Satisfy every whim. Wha 
more can anybody ask?” 

He stared at her pompously, but with a horrid hunger in his 
eves, stared as if waiting for an answer. 

“I am asking you,” he said, “to become Mrs. Abner Fownes 

She gasped to hear the unthinkable put into words. It had 
not seemed possible to her that it could be put into words. It 
was the sort of thing one hinted at, made use of double entendr: 
to convey. But he dragged it out into the light and gloated over 
it. He insisted on stating it baldly. She bore it as she woul 
endure some shock, quivered under the affront of it, caught her 
breath, grasped at her heart as if to quiet it with her fingers 
For moments she could not move nor speak. She was engulfe: 
in material horror of the thing. It was as if she were immerse! 
in some cold, clammy, clinging, living fluid—a fluid endowed with 
grisly life. 


UDDENLY she found herself upon her feet, speaking words 

The words came from subconscious depths, not directed b) 
intellect or by will, but by the deep-lying soul, by the living 
indestructible thing which was herself. Disgust emanated from 
her. 

“You toad!” she heard herself say. “You white, dreadful toad! 
You dare to say such words to me! You dare to sit there apprais 
ing me, coveting me! You ask me to be your wife—your wife 
You are unspeakably horrible—can’t you see how horrible you 
are?” She heard her voice arguing with him, trying to impress 
him with his own horribleness. “You dreadful, fat creature! A 
credit to you! I can think of no woman so low, so degraded, s: 
unnatural as to be a credit to what you are. How dare you insult 
me so?” 

The words would not stop, the dreadful words. She did n 
wish to utter them, knew their utterance served no purpose, but 
they continued to flow as water from a broken spout. She ren 
and tore him, holding him up to the light of the stars for him 
self to see. It was a dreadful thing to do to any human being 
to sink one’s claws into his body searching for and finding an 
rending the soul. 

She saw him turn the color of his vest, saw him shrink, com 
press within himself, crumple, sag like a punctured football. Sh: 
saw an ugly glint in his little, narrowed eyes, understood how 
she had put upon him the supreme affront of stripping him o! 
his pretense and showing him to himself as he knew he was 





“Interestin’ exhibit,”’ said Bangs. “Kind of stole a march on the sheriff's office.” 
“Come away from here. I got suthin’ to talk to ye about,” said Jenney. 
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She stood him before his own eyes, stark, horribly vivid, showed 
him secrets he concealed even from himself. Yet it was not 
Carmel who did this thing, but some uncontrollable force within 
her, some force fighting the battle of womanhood. He got un- 
steadily to his feet and backed away from her, mouthing. He 
stumbled, recovered, felt behind him for the door 

“Damn you,” he cried shrilly. “Damn you! You—you'll suf- 
fer for this!” 

Then he was gone, and she found herself kneeling with her 
face upon the seat of her chair, shaken by sobs. 


E le ven 


N the morning Carmel Lee had made up her mind. She did 

not know she had made up her mind, but it was none the 
less true. Her mind was of the sort which makes itself up upon 
slight provocation and then permits its owner to reason and argue 
and apply the pure light of reason to the problem in hand—a 
sort of ex post facto deliberation. As may have been noted, 
the salient characteristic of this young woman was a certain 
impetuosity, a stubborn impulsiveness. Once her mind made 
itself up to a certain course of action, nothing short of an up- 
heaval of nature could turn her from it. But notwithstanding 
she considered herself to be of a 
schooled deliberation. She believed 
she had impressed this deliberation upon 
herself, and was confident she reasoned 
out every matter of importance gravely 
and logically. 

While she sat before her desk pre- 
tending to herself that she 
was deliberating, Evan Bar- 
tholomew Pell came into the 
office, nodded curtly and 
dropped into his chair’ Car- 
mel, of a sudden, seized paper 
and commenced to 
write. As she set 
down word after 
word, sentence after 
sentence, she became 
uneasily aware of 


Chapter 


“They're comin’,” he 
said. “They're comin’ 
with sledge-hammers. 


some distracting influence. 
extraneous force to be the gaze of Evan Pell. 
at her fixedly. 

“You forgot your spectacles this morning,” 
to cover her embarrassment 

“T have no spectacles,” he said dryly. 

“Why—what became of them?” inquired Carmel. 


Upon looking up, she identified this 
He was staring 


she said sharply, 


Contraband 


“They—er—disappeared during the barbarous episode of the 
other day.” 

“You have no 

“None.” 

“How can you work without them?” 

“T find,” he said, “they are not essential. I was about to 
discard them in any event.” He paused. “It was clear to 
me,” he said simply, “that a scholarly appearance was no 
necessary to me in my new walk in life.” 

He said this so casually, with such good faith and simplicity 
that Carmel saw how little he realized the absurdity of it. It 
demonstrated something of the straightforwardness of the mar 
something simple’ and childlike in him. Scholars, teachers 
sometimes wore spectacles as a sort of identifying mark, n 
as an aid to vision—therefore he had obtained 
himself. Now he had become an ordinary newspaper man 
without need for artificial dignities, and he had discarded what 

it was no longer his righ 
to wear. Carmel turned 
back to her desk with a 
warmer feeling of friendship 
toward Evan. There was 
something engaging, appeal- 
ing, about the artificially 
dried, cloistered, egotistic 
man. 

“At any rate,” she said 
presently, again aware of his 
eyes, “you seem perfectly 
able to stare at me, glasses 
or no glasses.” 

“I was staring at you,” he 
admitted with disconcerting 
directness. 

“Well, of ll things! 
Why?” 

“Because,” he said, “you 
present an interesting prob- 
lem.” 

“Indeed! What problem 
if you please?” 

There was no trace of 
self-consciousness in his an- 
swer. It was direct, not 
made with humorous intent, 
nor as a man of the world 
might have uttered similar 
words. It issued from pro- 
found depths of ignorance 
of life and of the usual cus- 

toms and habits of civilized life. 

“T find,” he said, “that I think about you a great 
deal. Yes. I find my thoughts taken up with you 
at most inopportune moments. I am even able to 
visualize you. Very queer! Only last evening, when 
I should have been otherwise occupied, I suddenly 
aroused myself to find I had been giving you minute 
consideration for half an hour. I may even say that 
I derived a certain pleasure from the exercise. It 
was startling, if I may use so strong a word. Doubt- 
less there is some cause for such a mental phenome- 
non. Will you believe me, Miss Lee, I was perfectly 
able to see you as if you were in the room with me. 
I watched you move about. I could see the chang- 
ing expressions upon your face. And when I real- 
ized how I was frittering away my time, and set 
about it resolutely to take up the business in hand, 
I could do so only with the greatest difficulty 
Actually, I did so with regret, and thereafter found 
concentration extremely difficult. Therefore I have 
been sitfing here studying you with the utmost care 
to discover, if I can, the reason for these things.” 

“And have you discovered it?” Carmel asked a 
trifle breathlessly. 

He shook his head. “Undoubtedly you are pleasing to the 
eye,” he said, “but I must have encountered other people who 
are equally pleasing. I must confess to being at a loss for an 
answer.” 

Carmel experienced a wave of sympathy. She hoped he would 
never discover the cause of the phenomenon, and fancied it quite 
likely he would never comprehend it. (Continued on page 136) 
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EA-TIME at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco: long 

marble corridors, large, open, tapestry-hung dining-rooms 
with connecting alcoves; a crush of women, only here and there 
a man. An orchestra, abandoning its eternal jazz, was overlaying 
the wide conversational hum with unobtrusive but tuneful har- 
nonies. Far-gathered perfumes of Occident and Orient, modi- 
fied by many individual tastes, floated on vagrant currents of 
the air. 

Melville stood in the widest alcove and filled his eyes with 
the picture, his lungs with the atmosphere of it. After the desert, 
after solitudes and blazing suns, summer sandstorms and winter 
avalanches of snows, such an oasis of soft life heated the blood 
in his veins and made his nostrils twitch. But after yielding to 
the sensations of the scene for a moment, he took another puff 
of his cigarette and smiled. He was above it. A great task of 
world-enrichment claimed his energies, his every thought and 
interest—for he was the inventor and patentee of a magic process. 

At ten next morning Phil Barry was in his room, trying to buy 
this process. 

“Fifty thousand, Henry!” 

“No.” 

Melville said it easily, with no special emphasis. He came 
from a land of quiet talk, where people are not loud-spoken or 
ostentatious. They say what they mean and let it go at that. 
‘I’ve put seven years into it, Phil. Say fifty thousand for half, 
and [ll deal with you.” 

“My old man doesn’t stand for partners. It’s all or nothing 
with him. He’s grasped your theory; but to anybody else you'll 
have to make a practical demonstration before you can sell. A 
demonstrating plant will cost fifteen thousand and take a year’s 
time.” 

Melville leaned back with squared shoulders. 

“I’ve scraped up ten or twelve thousand,” he remarked with 
easy confidence, “and I’m not in such an all-fired hurry. Besides, 
if anybody forces me to take time and money to build a demon- 
strator, fifty thousand wont buy half. Five hundred thousand 
wont—then.” 


“You are like your 
country,” she spar- 
kled on. ‘What 
you call—bing- 
bang! Impetuous !"" 


“You're stubborn,” frowned Barry. 

“Mostly we desert people are,” admitted Melville, and laughed. 

Barry was of the world; Melville was-definitely of the West. 
They had met at Yale—in the Sheffield Scientific School—and 
then had seen nothing of each other till correspondence concern- 
ing the process brought them together this morning. 

“Forget it, then,” said Barry, with a decisive wave of his 
hand. “But have luncheon with me at one. Dad will blow in 
sometime today, and I'll sick him onto you.” 

It was while Melville was waiting in that alcove for Barry 
to order this luncheon, that he became aware of a pair of dark, 
lustrous eyes, an olive skin with a cherry tint, and red lips 
that, smiling, revealed rows of white and perfect teeth—hastily 
observed a rare Levantine type of beauty, two tables distant. 

“Lord,” he breathed fervently, “what a perfect creature!” 
His eyes were staring past Barry’s shoulder. He was noting now 
a black mass of fine-spun hair, coal-black crescent eyebrows 
and a certain distinction of manner. 

Phil Barry smiled. “Without turning my head, I should say 
you were staring at Esta Meraz,” he ventured. “Keep it up! 
She wont mind.” 

“Meraz? Funny name. Do you know her?” 

“Ves,” said Barry, lazily shifting shoulders till his view could 
encompass that scintillating beauty. ‘She amused herself a good 
deal with me in Los Angeles. Take you over, if you like, before 
our order comes.” 

“Lead me to it!” exclaimed Henry Melville. 


S they drew near, “Princess Meraz—” began Barry. Melville 
felt a certain weakness in the knees. Princess? Phil had 
not prepared him for that. “Allow me to present Mr. Henry 
Melville, a tawny young lion of the American desert,” the intro- 
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duction went on, facetiously, “a tamer of mountains, and a con- 
queror of solitudes. You'll like him, Princess.” 

The girl’s welcome was a brilliant smile, a very frank admira- 
tion in her eyes as she contemplated the blond stalwartness of 
Melville. 

“Ah—I am sure I will. I am ver’ glad to meet you,” she 
said warmly. “You are the grand type of American for which 
I have everywhere looked and seldom found.” 

The Princess spoke English with reckless volubility and a 
Gallic accent, but her very difficulties of speech seemed to amuse 
her. “You are like your country,” she sparkled on. “What you 
call—bing-bang! Impetuous! Oh, oui, oui. Do I not see your 
eye upon me for one little minute, and instan’ly you demand of 
your friend presentation. Is it not so, you are ver’ impetuous, 
what?” She made the inquiry with pleased vanity, eyes coquet- 
tishly aslant. 

Melville's sense of awkwardness had departed, and he grinned 
broadly 

“Thank you, Mr. Barry,” she ran on. 
for pleasure to meet your frien’. You 
sometime, Mr. Melville.” 

It was over in less than one hundred and twenty seconds. 
Henry realized, even while trying to frame the first gallant speech 
upon his own lips, that the girl had warmed to, had flattered and 
dismissed him. She had the manner; yes, by Jove, she had! 

“Princess!” he breathed in tones of awe, when they were back 
at their own table. “Princess of What?” 

“Calls herself Arabian,” Barry told him. 

“No! It isn’t possible,” protested Melville, recalling 
newspaper sensation. “Man, she is perfect! Perfect!” 

Barry curled his lip slightly. “Not so sure,” he said, flicking 
the ashes daintily from his cigarette. “When shall we say for 
that little talk with Dad? How would three o'clock do?” 

“Suits me,” said Melville; but he said it with his mind on 
Esta Meraz. 

The luncheon came and was eaten, and the two friends sepa- 
rated, Barry to a waiting stenographer and some correspondence, 
Henry Melville to a certain definite enterprise which had swiftly 
taken shape in his mind. He was disingenuous to a degree. Now 
his eye marked the progress of Esta Meraz through the throng, 
and he skillfully pursued her. She had said tea. He knew a 
thing better than tea because more immediate. But though she 
acknowledged his accosting of her with the same brilliant smile 
as before, something in her consideration seemed to rebuke him. 

“You are a princess,” he recalled, in his confusion. 

“And in America is not every man a king?” she reassured 
him, so cordially that he went on with his intention and invited 
her to go for an automobile ride. 

For a moment the colorful face wore a puzzled look, and Mel- 
ville felt himself freshly searched and sorted. Then the Princess 
laughed quite merrily, 

“Oo—la-la! Did I not say the young man was impetuous?” she 
inquired, addressing herself to the withered old duenna type who 
had received her at the exit from the dining-room and was watch- 
fully dogging her footsteps to the elevator. This remark the 
Princess appeared to repeat in French, at which the grim old 
party relaxed her own features to an expression of assent. 

“T shall be delight’. It is ver’ kind of you, Mr. Melville,” the 
young lady observed, and smiled again, yet with something in 
her expression that was inscrutable and Oriental. But Henry 
Melville did not stop to analyze. All his aims were practical. 
He had only met this ravishing beauty an hour ago, and been 
warned that she was a princess; but he had scorn for escutcheons. 
It was the woman in her who had knocked him fluttering. 


“So much I thank you 
mus’ have tea with me 


some 


wa T the hour of three I shall be prepare’,” the Princess had 

said in parting, and she kept her appointment to the 
minute. The trip embraced those wonderful views from the 
boulevards that dip and rise along the cliffs overhanging the 
Golden Gate. 

There had been moments in the dining-room when the beauty 
of Meraz had seemed brilliant and hard. Now he found it warm 
and soft. Princess? She was as natural as a child after the 
first half-hour, but her vivacities waned after a time. She be- 
came sober and introspective. 

“Me? Oh, I am so lonely in America,” she explained artlessly, 
when he surprised upon her face a look that was almost sad. 
“Anywhere in the whole world I mus’ be lonesome.” And she 
spread her hands disconsolately. Melville recalled what he had 
read—how she had fled from Mecca across the desert to escape 
becoming the thirteenth wife of a rich old Arab sheik. 


The Princess of the Purple Star 


little woman!” he thought, his breast melting with 
“What's the game, I wonder, her hanging round out 


“Brave 
sympathy. 
here?” 

When they returned to the hotel, Phil Barry was on hand to 
meet them, with a frown for Henry and a smile for the Prin 
cess Meraz. 

“You like him, Esta?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I lofe him!” sparkled the girl with naive frankness. 

“You didn’t keep that appointment with Dad,” reminded 
Barry, the moment the two men were alone. “He was furious. 

“By Jove!” remembered Henry contritely. “Oh, well; we'll 
see him now.” 

“You'll see him when he gets ready to see you,” retorted the 
son. “People don’t pass up appointments with the Governor 
without paying for it.” 


OTWITHSTANDING this prophecy, however, General 
Barry did make it convenient to see Melville that very 
He proved a tall, dark man with an imperious air, a 
mouth full of incisor teeth and a steel- 
trap snap to his manner. But the interview was unsatisfactory 
“Phil’s old man would steal sheep,” Melville told himselt 
after it was over. “Don't like him. Don’t like him a damn 
bit. Just as soon not have him for a partner, anyway. Guess 
I’ve got to take my little old ten thousand and build a demon- 
strator right out here on the edge of town and show ’em.” 

But it turned out to be Melville’s lucky night, after all. With- 
in an hour there fell into conversation with him one Lucius P 
Robertson, red of countenance and unbeautiful of aspect, but 
withal gifted. Lucius had the grace of frankness, and disclosed 
himself as a mining man of modest mieans but having certain 
unnamed associates of great wealth. Melville disclosed him 
self as the inventor of a patent process for the reduction oi 
certain families of precious ores which have been the despair 
of metallurgists for half a century. Lucius P. Robertson lis- 
tened to Melville’s eloquence and was convinced. 

“See you in the morning and talk over a scheme to put some 
of my associates’ money and your idea to work in double har- 
ness,” he said at parting. 

Too excited to think of bed, Melville turned out for a stroll. 
Willy-nilly his feet brought him after a time to Techau’s Tav- 
ern, all a-jam and all aglitter with its after-the-theater crowd 
The reason that his feet had brought Henry here so directly 
was presently manifest, for Esta Meraz was there, surrounded 
by a merry party of men and women including General Barry 
and his son. It appeared from the manner in which the guests 
were seated that the party was Barry Senior’s, and that it was 
in honor of the Princess Meraz; but something besides Esta 
was on the General’s mind. The Princess seemed quite bored 
when Phil was beckoned to his father’s chair, and they had a 
brief semi-audible conference upon some subject which had sud- 
denly erupted in his thought. 

Melville, from an obscure table, made out the pantomime and 
its meaning. He saw the face of the Princess change, and then, 
with a gesture, she drove Phil back to his place, and it took no 
great skill at lip-reading to observe that she had reproached the 
two with: “Business—always business!” 

“Pardon, Princess!” it was equally clear that the General said, 
and then turned upon her a gaze that was frankly admiring and— 
speculative. 

“Funny how she got so thick with these people! Don’t like 
’em much myself,” grumbled Henry. “Not even Phil, any more.” 

After consuming a high-priced and highly disappointing drink, 
Melville slipped away, solacing himself with the knowledge that 
he had another automobile ride with a Princess of Arabia sched- 
uled for the morrow. This schedule was carried out. And again 
in the midst of her vivacities, Esta fell upon moody and intro- 
spective moments. 

“Little woman’s got her troubles,” her companion said to 
himself. “Wonder what they are. Must be a kind of a hard 
game, being a princess. I’ve often thought so. Now I know it.” 

“Talk to me!” she commanded, suddenly, realizing that his 
eye was upon her questioningly. “Tell me this time about your- 
self—the things you do in your won’ful desert.” 

Henry told her about the process, how he had dreamed and 
drilled over it for seven years and at last perfected it: and to 
her, as to Lucius Robertson, he dilated upon the great stream 
it would add to the world’s wealth. Her dark eyes glowed as 
she listened. 

“And you—my friend—you are he who confer this great 
blessing upon the world. Oh, ecstasie! I am proud of you ver 


night. 
bulging forehead, a 





“Pardon, Princess!” the General said, and then tumed upon her a glance that was frankly admiring and—speculative. 
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much!” She leaned toward him so cordially that if the old 
duenna on the front seat had not just then happened to be ey- 
ing him, he would have flung an arm around her for a com- 
radely hug and—perhaps, a kiss. 

There were moments upon this and other rides when it seemed 
that the girl was almost going to grow confidential and speak 
out her heart upon its own perplexities: yet suddenly the cool 
curtain of a queenly reserve would be lowered, and she would 
be the Princess Meraz, high upon a throne, and Henry Melville 
a courtier, low upon his knees. Yet in and around and between 
these alternating moods there did grow up a playful intimacy 
of relation in which he began to call her Esta and she called 
him Hon-ree, with a lingering caress upon the last syllable. 

Society was rushing her too. The dignified old chamberlain. 
with his black solemn eyes and his rusty black formal coat, was 
kept busy looking after her engagements. She exasperated him 
sometimes by growing weary and running out on his arrange- 
ments for her. 

“A ride, Hon-ree!’’ she 
Shopping in Chinatown!” 
to gasp and grumble. 

It was on one of these walks that Henry ventured first to do 
something really daring; that was to make her a present with 
the munificent air of a millionaire. She was dressed at the time 
in a skirt of dashing check, a colorful jacket and a felt sport- 
hat of green, with a scarf thrown over her shoulders. 

“Ugh!” she shivered under a biting blast that blew over the 
hills from the Golden Gate. “In Arabia it is warm when it 
should be warm and cold when it should be cold. In San Fran- 
cisco it is in the middle of your gentle spring that a wind of 
ice blows on me.” 

“Here!” challenged Henry, and led her into a store. Laugh- 
ing with childish delight, the Princess stood while chokers, stoles. 
coats and jackets were tried upon her. At last a stole evoked 
ejaculations of purest pleasure. Even Henry could see the be- 
coming harmony between that soft rich fur and her own color- 
ing of skin and 
eye. 

“Leave it on!” 
he said to the 
salesman. “That’s 
the idea! Princess, 
allow me to make 
you a present of 
this little strip of 
fur. It’s just the 
thing for spring- 
time here.” 

“Oo, la-la!” she 
chattered, happy 
ax a s(iébird. = “I 
ould keess you, 
Hon-ree! I could 
keess you.” To 
his great surprise 
and the merri- 
ment of the sales- 
people, that was 
what she did, like 
a French general 
conferring a dec- 
oration. 

Melville wrote 
a check for thir- 
teen hundred and 
fifty dollars and 
counted what he 
had bought as 
cheap at the price. 

ah | You 
Americans,” the 
girl raved, “you 
are so rich! 
Money is nothing 
to you. Thirteen 
hundred and fifty dollars. Poof! Poor me, although a princess, 
I must work in the moving picture to make fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

Henry Melville almost stumbled and fell off the curb. So 
that was it, hey? That was why she was out here. A certain 
sense of the unfitness of it—a certain sense of sadness, came 


would sigh; or, “A walk, Hon-ree. 
Away they would go, leaving society 


“My spirit is almos’ crush’. 


I am ready almos’ to be the bade of Eldad.” 


The Princess of the Purple Star 


over him. This sadness appeared mysteriously to communicate 
itself to her. 

“Hon-ree,” she whispered nervously, as they stood side by 
side in an alcove, gazing into a windowful of Japanese ivories 
“it may happen that before long I shall need friend ver’ muci 
Will you be that friend?” The huge dark eyes peered up a 
him almost with something hungry in them. 

“I sure will, Princess!” he declared with hearty, low-tone 
emphasis, and seizing the arm beneath the stole, he gave it 
reassuring pressure 

“It is the time to go back to Madame Guyon!” 
seemed suddenly to remember, and instantly this 
intimacy was at its end. 

Yet before noon of the next day an urgent message brought 
him to Esta’s suite. He found her a dejected and mournfu 
beauty. Her dark eyes were brilliant with moisture. 

“Oh, Mr. Melville!” she exclaimed. Not “Hon-ree” this time 
“Oh, Mr. Melville, I am so embarrass’. My agent telegrapl 
me to come to Los Angeles; my remittance have been delayed 
and my hotel-bill, she is present, and—” The girl finished th 
sentence by spreading her hands wide as if emphasizing thei 
utter emptiness. 

Melville did not hesitate. Western gentlemen, especially of 
the mining fraternity, have still the habit of carrying a go 
deal of their wealth upon them. From his inside coat pocket 
Melville drew forth a wallet, inserted a thumb and displaye 
to view several crisp one-hundred-dollar bills and one of a thou 
sand. The girl's eyes sparkled, and then her face paled almos 
as if with fright. 

“Take as much as you need,” said Henry heartily. 

“No: oh, no!” the Princess protested, as if suddenly over- 
come by such generosity. 

Melville still extended 
be your friend,” he said gravely. 
—my part of America, at least. 
ever we have is yours.” 

The earnestness of his manner seemed to make it 
easy for scruples to yield to necessity. With dainty 
fingers the young woman selected and drew from the 
wallet the beautiful one-thousand-dollar Federal Re 
serve note. 

‘Thank you—friend!” she said. 

*Welcome—pal!” Melville ventured. Their eyes saic 
things also a 


The 
period of 


the wallet. “You have asked me t 
“It is what we do in America 
When we say ‘friend,’ what- 


“How long will you be in Los Angeles? 
he asked. 

“Weeks!” she answered a trifle drearily 
and then grew animated. ‘“Nine—ten 
weeks, they tell me—to make the picture 
of my won’ful life in 
Arabia; of my father kill 
by a revengeful enemy; 
how my mother starve; of 
my life in the mission 
school; how Sheik Eldad 
the Terrible carry me away 
from the school with his 
bedouin’; how I escape 
from him and live in a 
cave on camel’s milk; how 
I am discover’ at the same 
time by the spies of Eldad 
and the soldiers of Mehan- 
Zerab the Wise, the frien’ 
of my father. How they 
all make fight for me; the 
chase on camel-back at 
night; of the shooting—how 
kind-hearted ignorant men 
die for me!” She put her 
hands over her eyes and 
shuddered, then went on 
“How the soldiers of El- 
dad have take’ me again, 
but they too fight over me 
between themselves, as dogs 
might fight over permission to kill a kitten, till at las’ I am weary 
with the sight of blood. My spirit is almos’ crush’. I am ready 
almos’ to be the bride of Eldad: but there is something here,”— 
and she struck her breast with her clenched fist,—‘that will not 
let me bow the neck. I am princess—Princess of the Purple 
Star, and so I give them—how you say?—the slip once more in 
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the night. But they catch me—always 
they catch me—only this time it is one 
crafty man who got me, and he treat 
me kindly and take me by camel to Port 
Said to Madame Guyon to sell me; but 
Madame Guyon save me instead. She 
bring me to France, and I am 
free. And all, it is to be made 
into a picture. Nine—ten 
weeks they tell me it will take.” 
The girl ceased her breathless 
narration. Henry Melville also 
was breathless, and there was a 
shine in his gray eyes. 
“How—how long ago did all 
his happen, Esta?” he inquired 
with a slight choke in his voice. 
‘Three year’.” 
He found himself sighing with 
relief to find such _ horrors 
jlanted well back of the present, 
yut there was a new kind of 
sympathy and admi- 
ration in his heart 
now. “And _ since 
then?” 
The girl laughed 
and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘Since 
then I adventure 
myself about like 
iny princess whose 
country have been 
stolen from her, but 
some of whose in- 
come is gather’ by faithful serv- 
ants and secretly sent out to me at 
irregular interval’ when occasion 
make’ permission. It too bad, 
Hon-ree, is it not, that one mus’ 
exploit the self for money?” But 
even as she asked the question, her 
eyes lighted with eagerness. “Nine 
weeks, Hon-ree!” she exclaimed. 
“It is an eternity. You will come every day 
almost down to Los Angeles to see me?” 
“Every week, I'll come, you bet,” declared 
Henry. 
The Princess Meraz spent an hour that after- 
noon writing P. P. C. cards, and that night society 
lost its sensation of a week. 


t 
1 
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ws Esta Meraz out of the place, the 
town quickly wore itself out for Henry 
Melville. The Barrys, quite agreeably, so far as he 
was concerned, had been rather laying off him, 
and Lucius P. Robertson within another day got 
his proposals into definite shape. 

“You put up five thousand, Mr. Melville, and my principal, 

Imo Larkin, puts up five thousand,” elucidated Robertson. 
“That’s for working capital. Thirty days from date, which is 
about the time actual construction on the demonstrator will be 
beginning, we each put up five thousand more. Four months 
should see the plant in operation. If it does what you say it 
will do, Mr. Larkin will pay you fifty thousand cash and give 
you half the promotion stock in the enterprise. He will him- 
self buy the treasury stock as money is needed for the erection 
of reduction plants at strategic points in the mountain districts. 
Your job is to make good with that demonstrator, and from then 
on, vou'll be busy clipping coupons.” 

“Ull make good,” gulped Henry. “The process will make 
good.” 

“If it does, you'll be several times a millionaire inside of ten 
years,” prophesied Lucius P. Robertson. ‘But the first thing for 
you to do is to come through on that five thousand dollars day 
after tomorrow, when I get back from Los with the contract and 
our part of the cash.” 

“Don’t bother to come back,” suggested Henry. “I’m taking 
a little run down there tonight, myself.” 

“You’re on,” declared Lucius, immensely satisfied. ‘Meet you 
at the Alexandria tomorrow at three o’clock.” 


“But’—and she 

shrugged her shoulders 

cannot become 

the riot without money; 

and still my remittance, 
she do not come.” 


This appointment for the meeting 
with Robertson left a good portion of 
the next day free; and anyway, Mel- 
ville’s first care was to see Esta Meraz 
and note what ravages the passage of 
two days might have worked upon her 

beauty. He found the beauty unimpaired, but her spirits revealed 
themselves as sadly depressed. 

“And how go the pictures?” Henry inquired breezily, divining 
that something must be wrong. 

“It is—what you call—off!” pouted the Princess. “They do 
not make the contract good. Into writing they do not put what 
they have said to me. Instead of fifty thousand dollars, they 
shall give me twenty,” complained the girl. “But—eef I will go 
to New York and make myself the, the rage—what you call the 
riot—my story smear’ all over the news pages; if there society 
run after me like the dear kind people of San Francisco, then 
they will write the fifty thousand dollars in the contract. But” 
—and she shrugged her bewitching shoulders—‘“I cannot become 
the riot without money, and still my remittance, she do not come.” 
Esta’s brows elevated in an expression of great seriousness; her 
lower lip became full with a beautiful pout. “It must be the 
war—the great cost of the dollar,’ she mourned, “with francs 
and pounds so low that make my steward hesitate so long to sen’ 
the money.” 

Henry Melville was not unsympathetic, but something in her 
speech had stirred certain fundamental prejudices. ‘Look here, 
Esta!” he blurted. “I can’t stand it to see you wanting to ex- 
ploit yourself this way. It is not—not nice.” 
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“Not nice, Hon-ree?” the girl expostulated, looking at him in 
wonder. “Is it not that the career is mos’ honorable?” The dark 
eyes were widely wondering as her mind groped for Melville’s 
point of view 

“But Esta! It is this proposal to exploit the—the private 
tragedies of your life that is not—delicate.” The girl was gaz- 
ing at him intently, as wishing earnestly to understand; but sud- 
denly he gave off trying to illumine her mind. His manner 
changed. His voice was lowered. He took her hand. “Esta, I 
love you!” he said. 

“Oo-oo0!” exclaimed the girl, in tones of earnest avowal, eyes 
still wide. “But I lofe you too, Hon-ree.” 

Melville could not repress a smile at such naiveté. “But you 
do not mean what I mean,” he complained. “I want you to be 
my wife—to marry me. I am going to be rich—soon.” 


HE girl laughed as at two things preposterous. “How you 

spen’ your money, you are rich already, Hon-ree! And I 
lofe you, but I could not marry you. I am princess of the blood. 
Besides, my career, Hon-ree. They tell me I am artiste to the 
finger-tip, and it is greater, Hon-ree, to be artiste than to be prin- 
cess even.” 

“In our country we mostly think it is greater to be wife than 
to be princess, to be mother than to be artist,” reproached Henry 
very gently. 

“Oo, la-la!” 
Hon-ree.” 

And then instantly she was serious and her shoulders drooped. 
It was not her silence but the picture of her breathing somber 
profile that overturned Henry Melville. She was Oriental. She 
thought all her thoughts backward. She could not be reasoned 
with. She could only be loved and—indulged; and most likely, 
when the venture was over, rescued! 

“Esta,” Melville said, coming close, “will you—will you let me 
furnish you five thousand dollars to go to New York and become 
the riot?” 

With a start of surprise the girl turned upon him and seized 
his wrist. He felt the magnetism of her as she tugged at him. 
“You do not want me to go, but you will give me the money to 
go?” she demanded. “Is that like the American lover, Hon-ree? 
You make joke, Hon-ree, for laughing.” 

“Dead earnest, Esta!” he declared. 

Impulsively she kissed him on the cheek, murmuring French 
phrases and ejaculations of gratitude. This was the second time 
Esta had kissed him, but he knew that it was still the kiss of 
enthusiasm and not of love 

That afternoon Henry met Lucius P. Robertson and dis- 
appointed him greatly. That night Esta departed for New 
York City. The eleventh day after her departure brought him 
a letter from her. It was characteristic, a sputtery kind of scrawl, 
full of exclamatory hopes. “I shall become the rage, never fear— 
the very riot! I shall be the mob himself,” she boasted. “The 
picture man have introduce to me the best press-agent in New 
York. She is a winner, he tell me, for sure, and my picture shall 
be in all the paper; my story shall scream over the front pages. 
Already I read it.” 

Succeeding letters told of the first attentions from certain out- 
riders, as it were, of the social pageant, and of triumphs of a 
kind; but they also betrayed misgivings—hints that the New 
York society people, while perhaps as kind as those of San Fran- 
cisco, were busier, more b/asé, not so easily thrown into a flut- 
ter by the mere advent of an obscure princess. Mails were too 
slow for Henry. He telegraphed cheeringly. 

Now, during all this time Lucius P. Robertson, with a pa- 
tience that was marvelous and a persuasiveness that was all but 
irresistible, kept buttonholing Melville and coaxing him to sign 
that contract. Melville began to be ashamed of himself for put- 
ting him off and seeing him worry. 

“Fact is,” he confessed finally, utterly open when he decided 
to be open at all, “I haven’t got the money to put up. I had it 
when we began pourparlers, but I haven’t got it now.” 

“Whyn’t you say so?” inquired Mr. Robertson with a hurt 
look. “How much have yoy got?” 

“Four thousand or so.” _* 

“Well, say, I can get Mr. Larkin to agree for you to put down 
twenty-five hundred cash, and give him your note for the other 
twenty-five hundred at one year. Then, about the next payment 
—we can probably fix it same way. Mr. Larkin’s tolerably eager. 
More he thinks about this process of yours, more he believes in 
it.” 

“Sounds like a white man’s proposition,” admitted Melville, 


laughed the girl. “You have such novel idea’, 


The Princess of the Purple Star 


and Lucius hurried away to get the detail of the note consented 
to, promising to be back within the hour. 

But within this hour came another letter from Esta. Success 
was in sight. She was almost the riot, but parbleu! her five thou 
sand dollars was nearly gone. Gowns alone had taken thre: 
thousand of it. 

At the end of the hour Lucius P. came bustling in. 

“Hell’s bells!” said Henry. “I forgot.” 

“Forgot what?” 

“To telephone you. 
to New York.” 

“What for?” The homely red face of Mr. Robertson expresse: 
so indignant and yet so honest an amazement that Henry wen 
right on and confided in him, believing that he should receive a 
once the approbation of one gentleman for the chivalrous act of 
another. 

“Have it all back in about thirteen weeks, Mr. Robertson,’ 
he assured. “Just helping a little woman out, is all. Bucking a 
hard game, she is—playing it lone and straight, and against a 
combination that’s big and may be not all on the level. I just 
had to slip her a few cards under the table.” 

But the florid face, instead of chivalrous appreciation, pho 
tographed disgust. “Helping a woman out! Merciful Moses 
You’re the kind. You're the kind, all right!” The commisera 
tion disturbed Henry more than the scorn. 

“What woman?” Lucius went on to demand, with something 
so uncomplimentary in his expression that Melville resolved t 
refute him at once and crushingly. 

“In a word, Robertson, and in strictest confidence—the Prin 
cess Meraz.” 

“That woman?” 
temptuously: “Humph! 
map.” 

Henry Melville had been sitting. He rose up straight an 
towering over Robertson like a giant over a pigmy. “Stop! 
he commanded, in low, tense tones. “Never speak of the Prin- 
cess Meraz in that tone, with that expression on your face, i 
my presence. In fact, best never speak of her at all, Robertson 
Good day!” There had come a menace into the voice, tha 
astounded and frightened Lucius P. so exceedingly that he re 
treated in the best order possible. 

Melville, breath coming quickly, aware that he had exercise 
a great self-control, calmed and reassured himself by poring over 
Esta’s letters. Their naive simplicity, their childish frankness an: 
spontaneity, were in themselves the best refutation of Robert 
son’s calumny. 

To satisfy his soul further, he telegraphed for a file of th: 
leading New York papers of the past few days, but to his utte: 
surprise there was nothing whatever in them about the Princess 
Meraz. Clearly she had said— 


I just telegraphed that twenty-five hundre 


Lucius Robertson scowled, then snorted co! 
She never saw Arabia—except on th 


ENRY MELVILLE sat for an hour puzzled and frowning 

in the midst of a Sargasso Sea of discarded print paper 
That night a transcontinental train bore him eastward. Five days 
later he was rewarded by hearing the voice of Esta upon the 
telephone. 

“Hon-ree! Oo, la-la!” she cried. “It is my lion of the desert! 
Oh, Hon-ree! Your business bring you to New York? You 
mus’ come see me queeck!” But though her words were the 
words of enthusiastic greeting, ner tones somehow belied them 
“You come see me tomorrow aft’noon for tea,” she commanded 
“We shall have talk about your won’ful deserts again. For 
now, if you please, it is necessary to excuse. Aw revoir, Hon-ree! 

The telephone was disconnected. She would not see him til 
tomorrow—not till tea at five. He was dazed for a moment 
Then he began to reproach himself. She had divined, of course 
that it was not his business that had brought him here, and at 
this crisis in her affairs she did not wish to be tagged after by 
any lovesick swains. “Well, she needn’t worry,” he told himself 
with dogged pride. But at the same time he assured himself 
that he was not impossible. 

The Princess Meraz had not asked Henry where he was stop- 
ping. Perhaps she took it for granted that he was under the 
same roof with her in the Hotel Dolphin. By consulting a dia- 
gram at the office, under pretext of dissatisfaction with his room 
he learned the location of her suite and what elevator she would 
use in descending from it. For the ensuing hours he deliberatel; 
infested the various observation-points upon the main floor which 
commanded egress from that elevator. 

It was not till four o’clock, however, that, accompanied by 
Madame Guyon, Esta appeared in the (Continued on page 128 
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HE dust was still falling, penetrating the very interstices of 

the walls, whitening the leaves of the little bay tree in the 
green pot, and dimming the feathers of the big macaw under the 
ewning. 

At intervals Meroquinez would rise from his rattan chair, a 
vast, immaculate figure in linen which never at any time looked 
anything but clean and cool, and go round the shop with a damp 
duster. Then he would return to the contemplative mood, only 
surring when the untruthful macaw leaned from his ring to 
shriek “Customer!’—when he would turn and shake a placid fin- 
ger at the bird; or when old Anna, hearing from the back prem- 
ises some fresh bleating of goats, lowing of kine or wailing of 
children, would hurry in her flapping slippers, amid a perfect fire- 
works of pious ejaculations, to view some fresh influx of un- 
fortunates from the sierra. 

These had been slowly creeping into Estebana all day, for 
there had been a bad quake in the hills, and the previous night 

ores of people had been rendered homeless. The little town 
was noisy with humanity; its streets hummed; its houses palpi- 
tated with people who ran to the doors, prayed, shouted, and ran 
in again; over its charitable clamor the dust hung like a low fog. 


Of all places in the town, the shop of Sefor Meroquinez was 
the coolest and quietest. Meroquinez was not an old man, but 
he had attained, perhaps because of his bulk, something of the 
placidity of age. He sold china and ancient jewelry, and these 
are peaceful things. His smooth face was never marked by 
feeling, any more than his smooth linen was ever marked by 
creases. Perfectly unemotional, he had as much to do with the 
fame of his shop for a low temperature as had the awning or 
the water sprinkled on the floor. The earthquake in the sierra 
and the commotion in the town imparted not the least vibra- 
tion to his own tranquillity or that of his shop. 

He was not interrupted until the forenoon, when a man came 
in and looked about him diffidently. Meroquinez rose; but after 
one glance at the newcomer he was disappointed. “He comes to 
sell, this one, not to buy,” he judged. But no one could have 
guessed his disappointment. 

“Dios,” exclaimed the stranger, “but it is cool in here!” 

He was a lean man, with one of those tight-stretched skins 
that never wrinkles, big bones, sharp eyes; the gray dust on his 
skin made him look like a stone figure, walking and talking. 

Meroquinez poured some wine from a flask into a blue glass, 
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and as the man drank, he noticed how the blue shadow from the 
glass was reflected about his mouth. “Dios,” said the man again, 
giving the glass back, “but my throat is like pumice.” 

“It is dry in the hills,” said Meroquinez, putting the stopper 
firmly back into the flask 

“How do you know I am from 

“There are few 
if I may put it so, 
tion.” 

The man glanced down at himself 
in this morning from Carmesin, senor.” 

Meroquinez inquired, without the least interest: “Much damage 
there?” 

“Very little. An old house fell by the river. Not such a 
house, senor, as any honest citizen need grieve to have removed. 

Quite unaffected, Meroquinez blinked his heavy-lidded eyes 
He murmured that he would go so far as to say there were houses 
to match it in Estebaria 

“Yes, senor?” 

“Ves, senor.” 

Meroquinez, moving as if he had a section of eternity at his 
command, walked round the shop and with his duster wiped some 
specks of volcanic matter from his stock. The stranger watched 
him. Meroquinez returned to the counter. The man said abrupt- 
ly: “Senor, if that house had not fallen in Carmesin, I should 
not now be here.” 

Meroquinez breathed placidly. He said: “An earthquake usu- 
ally brings me customers, senor. The earthquake season is the 
best season in my business. Your intelligence will find the con- 
nection. Houses fall; hiding-places are opened; and all good 
Christians help one another.” 

He felt in his pocket, took out some cigarette-papers, looked 
at them with deep attention, sighed and put them back again. 

“Dios!” said the stranger again, with half a grin on his face 
that was like a stone face, and half a catch in his voice. “But 
you are a cool one, senor!” 

“It is worth while keeping cool, this weather.” 

“This I bring to show you, senor,” said the man slowly, “was 
a gift to me.” 

“They always are,” replied Meroquinez equably; “and if the 
evidence satisfies me—I, and no others, senor, you understand— 
as to the donative quality of the object offered me—” He waved 
his hand as if it held the longed-for cigarette, and continued in a 
resigned tone: “It is a keepsake, senor, treasured for years, 
perhaps ?” 

“A token of gratitude, senor 
only.” 

There was a rebuke in the dusty man’s voice, but Meroquinez 
only said gently: “Then its value is not enhanced in your eyes, 
senor, by the enchanting, the melancholy effect of association— 
which is a good thing.” 

“Sefior,” said the dusty man with dignity, “presently I will 
show you what I have to sell. First I will tell you how it came 
into my possession. I am a plain man. My necessities are plain. 
I trust that when I have done, my honor will be plain also. 

“The town, senor, was much disturbed, for there had been two 
shocks in the afternoon. The third and heaviest came about 
midnight. I was lying on my bed in the house of the friend I 
was staying with while I looked for work, for my home is not 
in Carmesin. I felt the first oscillation, and cries were heard 
outside. It lasted so long that I was afflicted with nausea. When 

I got up and went 


I recovered, the earth had also recovered. 

down the stairs, noticing how the white paper on the plaster of 
the walls was cracked and burst in all directions. I went out 
into the patio. The hens were fluttering, and the black cock was 
crowing as if demented. A crowd of people was already running 
down the street. 

“I joined them, as one always does at such times. I asked 
where they were going, but as every person was asking the same 
question, at first I got no answer. Then a sailor said that the 
House of the Pigeons had fallen in the old quarter, and all the 
women were dead. I ran faster, being anxious to see everything. 

“When we came to the old quarter, it was packed with people 
who were praying and groaning. It was very dark, and there 
was a taste like mushrooms in the air. It was the dust of rotted 
wood. 

“I worked my way to the front. The House of the Pigeons 
stood within stone walls, for once it belonged to the Governors 


travelers to vy who are not 
the Senor is thick with 


from there. And 
the dust of destruc- 


He said slowly: “I came 


It has been mine for two days 
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I thrust my hand holding the lantern through, so that its light 


from Castile. Now there was nothing inside those big walls but 
a heap of rubbish. 

“‘Nothing alive can come out of that,’ said the sailor, weep 
ing; for sailors have soft hearts, though it doesn’t make them 
better than anyone else. Indeed, there was no sound of life 
about the ruins, and I thought with sorrow of those poor pigeons 
inside. It was not, however, softness of heart which led me to 
do what I did next. It was rather an awakening of that intense 
curiosity which is like a curiosity of the soul, senor, as against 
that of the mind, and descends upon a man at intervals like a 
command from Heaven.” 

Meroquinez sighed profoundly and shifted his position to a 
more restful one 

“Nothing could be done until daylight. Sentries were already 
set over the ruins. Something more powerful than reason led 
me to tread urgently upon the bare foot of one of these sentries 
He swung round, cursing: and I dodged past his back into the 
shadow of the outer wall. 

“T crawled along it a few yards and found a cleft in the an- 
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fell on her 


masonry, the work of time, not of the earthquake. I en- 
the inclosure. I had no definite thought or purpose. I 
was like a man in the possession of a spirit, following where I 

s urged. 

This was at the front of the house. Only the wall divided 
me from the crowd and from that sentinel, who would most 
certainly have shot me for a malefactor if he had seen me.” 

Almost imperceptibly, Meroquinez closed his eyes. 

“Curiosity drove me on, senor. I crawled like an ant over 
great heap of rubbish. I took risks without thought; I trusted 
life to crumbling beams and boards crackling like straw. 

Dust still rose from the heap like smoke from a pyre, but I 
saw no sign of any thing that lived or had lived. When I emerged 
near the river, I was distressed and sweating very profusely.” 

The macaw suddenly swung upside-down on his ring and 
hrieked. The sound was like a jet of boiling water in the cool 
serenity of the atmosphere. Meroquinez opened his eyes, and 
looked mildly at the dusty man as if to say: “Are you there 
still?” The dusty man’s tight face grew tighter; his mouth set; 


“I wish you to have it.” 


s gleamed. He was pitting his narrative, as it were, against 
rence of Meroquinez, the shock of his recent experience 

against that ponderous immobility. 
I came at last, as I have said, to the river. In the old days 
this | been the front of the mansion, which was beautified 
feep of marble steps down to the water. These steps 
were there yet, cracked and defaced. Hollowed by the tread of 
many f they now led nowhere, to nothing. The house had 
fallen away from them and left them standing. A string was 
stretched along them, on which hung a chemise and a pair of pink 

silk stockings patched at the heel.” 
“You see well in the dark, compadre,” murmured Meroquinez. 
“Not as well as that, senor. I found beside the steps a lantern 
with a bit of candle in it. I lit it, to help me in my strange 
search for I knew not what. By its light I saw the chemise and 
the silk stockings, and also the small door under the stone steps. 
“The land sloped down toward the river. It came to me that 
this door might open into a cellar, in which some poor pigeon 
might perhaps have taken refuge. (Continued on page 106) 
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“If you try to come up again, Mr. Tranter, 


I'll enjoy shooting you.’ 


“I read your report,” replied the admiral. “It accords with 


your general opinion of him?” 

“It is nothing against him personally,” warmly declared the 
officer. “He is a perfectly bully old boy. We all dote on him—” 

“Merely a square peg in a round hole,” was the verdict. “He 
was in a bank, you say? Yes, I need a man like that, with a 
first-class business training.” 

Lieutenant Chester Pawling took it smiling, and hid the aching 
lisappointment that he could not see it through with his com- 
rades in the plucky old yacht. He realized his failure to measure 
ip to the requirements of sea-duty, but his job was wherever 
he could help get on with the war. He shifted to an office down 
by the harbor-front of Brest and proceeded to fetch order out 
of a chaos of vouchers, requisitions, and what not, that con- 
cerned the coal and supplies for the Breton Patrol and the Navy 
transports. The overworked staff agreed that the Lord was good. 
Pawling had made himself indispensable. 

The admiral walked in to inspect the office, and he came again. 
There was an idea in the back of his head, and he said to his 
personal aide at dinner: 

“T shall have to take Pawling for something else. His shop 
is organized to run like a clock. He may be a lubber of a sailor, 
but he is no fool. I want an absolutely reliable man, and 
Pawling’s trained memory for names and faces and details, and 
his thoroughness, and all that—” 

“T get you, sir,” said the aide. “He is needed right now in 
the Intelligence. That last cable from Washington shows that we 
must get busy at this end.” 

“Americans—that’s the worst of it,” growled the admiral. 
“Sneaking over here with some sort of credentials, on the hunt for 
quick and dirty money—high-toned grafters! But I'll be damned 
if we'll let ‘em flim-flam the Navy.” 

And so Lieutenant Chester Pawling investigated certain things 
which were not for publication. As an intelligence officer some- 
times he wore the uniform, and again he was very like an honest, 


genial merchant skipper who might have been 
found among the docks of Bordeaux or St 
Nazaire. Occasionally he turned up at nava 
headquarters in London and Paris. 

When the Armistice spelled the end of all this 
intricate organization overseas, the admira 
spoke a good word for Pawling, and he was 
transferred to the Intelligence Division 
Washington. There was a vast amount of ex 
tremely confidential material to be sifted ou 
and filed for future reference, and it 
Lieutenant Pawling several years’ work. 
bank had been merged with a larger one, 
the new paying-teller was a son-in-law of the 
president. It was no hardship to Pawling, as 
the president kindly explained, because he had 
a soft thing as a gold-braided naval officer. 

The gray-haired lieutenant, junior grade, 
moved Clara and the children to Washington 
after convincing himself that a man of his age 
could not hope to get a decent foothold in a 
bank. An officer of his lowly rank was pre- 
sumed to be much too young to have a son 
and daughter in high school, and his pay was 


sorrowful misfit. The cost of 

living had doubled, and his income was a 

thousand dollars less. This meant shabbi- 

ness, pinching economies, the very edge of poverty. Clara was 
a helpmeet leal and uncomplaining, but there was no denying 
the fact that her hero was an utterly unromantic casualty of 
war. 

He had lost something of the old buoyant humor, and the 
laugh was not so ready; but one afternoon in March he came 
home from the Department in a mood of elation. 

“TI had given up the idea entirely, Clara,” he explained. “You 
know what I mean—the annual dinner of the officers of the 
Breton Patrol. It’s to be in New York, tomorrow night, and 
of course I can’t afford the -trip.” 

“I know you have really grieved about it, Chester,” was the 
affectionate reply. “And I do want you to go. It will do you 
lots of good, such a reunion as that, sort of pull you out of the 
rut.” 

“And spend that good money? Nonsense! Well, the Chief 
had an invitation on his desk this morning, and we got to yarn- 
ing about the great old days. He decided that I had better 
run up to New York right away instead of waiting until next 
month to clean up some odds and ends of business. He is a 
corker.” 

“T am awfully pleased, Chester. You are so fond of those old 
pals of the yacht. And you never can tell—it may lead to some- 
thing. Some of those men are very rich and influential.” 

The Lieutenant frowned. He was not a man to ask favors of 
his friends or to push himself in any way. He got out his best 
uniform to take it to the tailor for pressing. The one he wore 
in his office-was shiny at the elbows and knees. 

Not until he was walking up Fifth Avenue to the dinner at 
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the Hotel Austuria did his spirits ebb in a melancholy reaction. 
Most of these fine fellows of the Naval Reserve were ever so 
much younger than he, and making their marks in the civilian 
world, all ambition and energy. And it seemed to him that his 
uniform with the thin gold bands of the “one-and-a-half. striper” 
on the sleeve proclaimed him to be a derelict and a failure. 

When he stepped out of the elevator and paused to check his 
cap and overcoat, a dozen guests were loafing just outside the 
door of the banquet room, and they crowded up to shake his 
hand. They shouted to the crowd inside that “Skipper” Pawling 
had turned up. He was hauled from one welcoming group to 
another in a fraternal ovation. He was a grand old scout who 
had stood the gaff in all weather, blow high, blow low, and he 
had taken his medicine without a whimper. 

Then the noisy crowd stood respectfully at attention while 
the admiral commanding the Atlantic Fleet passed between the 
long tables and took his place as toastmaster. He had left his 
ships at Norfolk to join this reunion of his boys of the Breton 
Patrol and could tarry no longer than the midnight train south. 


Lieutenant Chester Pawling enjoyed it tremendously and be-, 


grudged the flight of time. One thing made him wince, when the 
admiral told them in his simple, earnest way: 

“In your civilian vocations, are you true leaders in the sense 
that your influence and example make men give freely of their 
best efforts? This is the test, afloat and ashore. He who has 
leadership should not await the call of some vague tomorrow, 
but is needed now, today, more desperately against the forces 
tending to lower the national morale than against any enemy you 
and I are likely to encounter.’ 


-_* a leader, Chester Pawling knew that he had been found 
wanting; and there was no extenuation, for war is the acid 
test. He gazed thoughtfully at the admiral and pondered a prob- 
lem as old as creation. Why are men so very different from 
one another? What brought it home so vividly was the visible 
resemblance between these two men. Pawling had never realized 
the amazing likeness, the admiral’s stout frame and ruddy color, 
the massive, genial features, the close-cropped gray hair. He 
was somewhat older than Pawling, but so hale and fresh and 
vigorous that they might have been twin brothers. The one wore 
upon his sleeve the broad gold stripe and the three narrower 
bands, and flew a four-starred pennant from the mighty flag- 
ship of the Atlantic Fleet. The other was, in his own estima- 
tion, a proven incompetent and a hopeless drudge. 

It was not in Pawling’s nature to hold such gloomy medita- 
tions long, and in response to clamorous demands he stood upon 
a chair and rolled out that famous ballad of the Breton Patrol, 
“The Guy That Rates the Croix de Guerre.” 

The guests were drifting homeward considerably before mid- 
night while the admiral still sat in a corner smoking and yarn- 
ing with several of the older officers. In a pleasantly pensive 
humor, Pawling strolled down Fifth Avenue. His cigar was out, 
and he lacked a match. It was a better cigar than he could 
afford to buy, and he turned into the lobby of the pretentious 
Hotel Dalmatia to seek a light. At the counter he suddenly stood 
rigid, dropped the cigar, and blinked like a man who had been hit 
on the head. 

He confronted a large mirror in which he saw himself reflected, 
a broad figure in a blue naval overcoat upon the shoulders of 
which glittered four silver stars in a row, not the two stars of a 
rear admiral or the three stars of a vice admiral, but the four 
stars of a full admiral, which is the ultimate limit of rank. On 
the active list there is nothing above it but the blue sky and the 
Almighty. 

Wrenching himself out of his trance, Pawling hooked his glasses 
astride his nose and peered with a fascinated scrutiny at his own 
image. Then he tucked the glasses in his pocket, and his wits 
became unscrambled. No fairy wand had made an admiral of 
him. His hands clasped behind him, he stared at the mirror and 
chuckled. It was the stupid attendant in the coat-room who had 
mistaken the number of his check in the rush of departure and 
given him the wrong cap and overcoat. He had carried the coat 
downstairs on his arm—that explained why his friends had failed 
to notice the blunder. 

It was easy enough to mend. If the admiral had already left 
the Hotel Austuria, Pawling could jump into a taxi and overtake 
him before the midnight train left for the south. This middle- 
aged lieutenant, junior grade, was reluctant to leave that gratify- 
ing mirror and the twinkle of the four stars upon his shoulders. 
It was like playing some boyish game of make-believe. By 
George, he looked enough like an admiral to be one. His de- 
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meanor became impressive, very serious. It conveyed an air of 
vast authority. 

As he turned away with a final chuckle, he caught in the mirror 
the image of a gentleman in a huge leather chair who was just 
then regarding him with lively interest. Conscious that he had 
been making a fool of himself, Pawling flushed and was passing 
out when the spectator rose from the chair and stepped forward 
to intercept him. 


E was a tall, dignified man of polished composure, wearing 
evening clothes. In years he might have been called el- 
derly. With urbane courtesy he remarked: 

“Admiral Hempstead? I beg your pardon, but this is extremely 
fortunate for me. I have been planning to run down to Norfolk 
next week to see you.” 

Pawling bowed. This was no occasion for explanations. 
stranger went on to say: 

“If you can spare me a few minutes, Admiral, it may prove 
worth your time. My name is Egerton C. McVickar, president 
of the Seven Seas Steamship Company.” 

The counterfeit admiral was on the point of making a hasty 
excuse, but an elusive recollection detained him. At first glance 
he was not quite certain that he had seen this courteous presi- 
dent of a shipping corporation elsewhere, but the subconscious 
prompting was there, nevertheless, and the name clinched the 
surmise. It moved him to say: 

“If your business is urgent, Mr. McVickar, I shall be glad to 
have you explain it.” 

“Oh, I don’t intend to impose on your good nature to any 
extent tonight, Admiral Hempstead. I am hoping to interest 
you sufficiently to warrant an appointment for tomorrow.” 

“Shall we sit down?” graciously suggested the admiral, who 
had rapidly concluded that the overcoat with the four stars could 
be forwarded by mail to the flagship at Norfolk. 

“To put it briefly,” began Mr. Egerton C. McVickar, “you 
will be retired in a short time—a great pity, for you are still 
at the top of your ability and usefulness. It is a situation which 
the naval officer must think about as he passes sixty. I can’t 
imagine you as inactive, Admiral. Of course I know nothing of 
your financial circumstances. That is none of my affair.” 

“Presumably not, Mr. McVickar,” said the admiral with pre- 
cisely the proper touch of austerity. “You have a business propo- 
sition of some kind to suggest?” 

“A very attractive and congenial one. As you know, the world 
is short of merchant tonnage. There never was such a boom 
in shipping. The Seven Seas Steamship Company will soon 
have a fleet of first-class, new cargo steamers in the foreign 
trade, with services to Europe, South America and the Pacific 
Coast. The enterprise is one hundred per cent American. I am 
a capitalist, not an experienced shipping man, and I have other 
important interests. I took hold of this corporation because I 
believe heart and soul in the new American merchant marine and 
its future. Our company should have as its executive head such 
a man as yourself. The directors completely agree with me.” 

The admiral was good enough to comment: 

“Such a position might be agreeable. I shall never be happy 
far from ships and the sea. Whenever you care to submit your 
plans in detail, I shall be glad to look them over.” 

“What I have in mind,” ventured Egerton C. McVickar, “is to 
invite you for luncheon tomorrow on board our ten-thousand-ton 
oil-burning freighter Morning Glow, which is loaded and ready to 
sail for Genoa. The ship will interest you, I’m sure, and we can 
discuss matters at our leisure.” 

The mental processes of Lieutenant Chester Pawling were un- 
commonly lucid at this moment. He appeared to hesitate before 
he answered: 

“Thank you, Mr. McVickar. I should enjoy poking about one 
of these up-to-date merchant steamers, and I am really interested 
in what you have to tell me.” 

“Delighted, Admiral Hempstead! May I call for you, or will 
you prefer to meet the ship’s launch at the Battery, at noon?” 

“Please give yourself no trouble, my dear sir. I have an errand 
or two downtown and it will be perfectly convenient for me to 
shove off in your launch from the Battery.” 


The 


N a room of a small hotel in a cross-street, Lieutenant Chester 
Pawling (J. G.) sat in his pajamas with his heels on a table 
and busied his mind long after he should have been in bed. His 
memory focused one blurred bit after another until they composed 
a picture almost complete and clear. It was a remarkable feat, 
for he was compelled to form a mental index of documents, 





“He who has leadership should not wait the call of vague tomorrow.” He snatched the overcoat and flung it over the jailer’s head. 
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reports, copies of cable messages in the files of the Intelligence 
Division, and select one here and another there. This particu- 
lar case, known to the records as No. 78412A, had not yet been 
assembled for ready reference. 

“God knows what the Department will do to me if I get caught 
with this four-starred camouflage,” was his cheerful reflection. 
“but I guess I'll have to see it 

through.” 
With this he took one last look 










The foreign sea- 
men refused to lis 
ten, but the Amer- 
icans used their 
fists. The dom- 
inating figure in 
the blue overcoat 


turned the tide. 


at the admiral’s 
overcoat hung over 
the back of a chair, 
and rolled into bed 
What he did next 
morning was _ prc- 
fanely audacious 
beyond words, if 
you know anything 
about the tenets of 
the service. In 
Forty-second Street 


he found a _ naval 
outfitters shop 
where he _ bought 


gold sleeve-stripes, one very broad and three rather narrow. Re- 
turning to his room he sewed the stripes of a full admiral on the 
sleeves of the double-breasted blue coat of his service uniform. 
Then he surveyed himself in the mirror and felt like a criminal 
of the blackest and most indelible dye. 

At the Battery he stepped out of a taxi to find a launch in 
charge of two Norwegian sailors who didn’t know an admiral 
from an ensign and took him to be some kind of a naval port 
officer. At the gangway of the steamer Morning Glow waited 
the urbane Egerton C. McVickar. The guest not only looked 
the admiral, but he also felt like one. Potent and magical is 
the power of suggestion. Removing the borrowed overcoat, the 
four gold bands on his sleeves flashed splendidly in the sun. 

The crew of the ship was engaged in making ready to go to 
sea, and the admiral passed unnoticed. Mr. McVickar escorted 
his distinguished guest to a large stateroom in which a table was 
set for two. Otherwise they would have had to eat in the offi- 
cers’ mess-room. A white-jacketed steward served cocktails, and 


in this auspicious manner the pleasant little luncheon got under 
way at once. 
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The admiral listened attentively while the president of the 
Seven Seas Steamship Company reeled off facts and figures 
with a plausible and persuasive fluency. Ocean freights were 
high and likely to remain so for several years. It was the golden 
opportunity for American brains and energy. Columbia had 
returned to the ocean. The Seven Seas Company was already 
offered more cargoes than it could handle. 

Chester Pawling heard him through and scanned the hand- 
somely printed prospectus with the eye of an expert accountant. 
Then he gazed reflectively at the face of Mr. Egerton C. Mc- 
Vickar, which by daylight was seamed and hard and wolfish, The 
blue eyes were cold and wary. Slow anger 
smoldered in Pawling’s honest soul that 
this man should assume that an admiral 
of the United States Navy could be ca- 
joled into lending his name to such a 
project as this. The Egerton C. McVick- 
































ar of flimsy finance ee 
took it for granted that on 
a sailor was a_ fool ; 
ashore. . 

Pawling’s manner was 
unruffled, however, as 
he inquired: 

“Then you offer me a 
salary of fifteen thou- 
sand a year, and what you call a stock bonus?” 

“Exactly, Admiral Hempstead. Preferred stock, say fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. We desire to have you own in the corpora- 
tion.” 

“Hum-m, that is a handsome offer,” said Pawling, and his 
florid cheek turned several shades redder as he glared at the 
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capitalist. “Now, shall I tell you what I think of you and your 
cheap swindle, Mr. Egerton C. McVickar?” 

The dignified president of the Seven Seas Steamship Company 
jumped to his feet, but Pawling dropped two big hands upon 
his shoulders and rammed him into the chair. 

You stay put and keep quiet till I finish,” growled the naval 
othceer 
With a shrug the host subsided and smiled as though the scene 
ised him. 

Please explain yourself, Admiral Hempstead. You are not 
familiar with company promotions, and if I failed to make myself 
cear— 

Your real name is Henry L. Moss,” began Pawling, as methodi- 
cally as though he had the confidential documents before him. 
You took the name of McVickar in 1g11 after serving three 
years for forgery. In 1915 you began to swing things on a pretty 
big scale after getting away with two or three oil and gold-mining 
promotions that peddled worthless securities to preachers and 
widows and school-teachers. In 1917 you tied up with a crooked 
shipmaster who hed been thrown on the beach because he was 
caught scuttling a steamer for her insurance. 

This salt-water buzzard had the big idea, and you furnished 


the brains and money. Our government had to have ships, any- 
thing they could lay their hands on that could steam and float. 
You raked the coast and even went abroad to find condemned, 
worthless old coffins that could be painted and patched to pass 
a hasty and sometimes dishonest inspection. You bribed ’em 
whenever you could. Then you chartered or sold these damn’ 
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hulks to carry supplies to France. But the graft didn’t last 
long. 

“One of your rotten steamers was turned over to the Navy to 
operate. She sunk in mid-Atlantic with two million dollars’ worth 
of munitions for Pershing’s men. The newspapers said a bomb 
had been set to explode in her hold. That was piffile. The ves- 
sel opened up like a basket and foundered. 

“Then you turned up in France, Henry L. Moss, alias Mc- 
Vickar, and tried to work a scheme of selling cargoes of inferior 
supplies by buying inspectors at both ends of the line. You did 
a lot of cabling about it, very cleverly worded. The evidence 
was never quite strong enough to turn you over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but your dirty plans were blocked.” 

The president of the Seven Seas Steamship Company sat with 
his chin in his hand during this searing indictment. His ex- 
pression was as inscrutable as that of a professional gambler. 
Pawling leaned forward with a truculent scowl as he went on to 
say: 

“This shipping corporation of yours is another stock-selling 
swindle, nothing more. The name of Admiral Hempstead, re- 
tired commander-in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet, would be a valu- 
able asset for your sucker list. As soon as freights drop and 


vessels are tied up, you will get out from 
under. The company goes into bank- 
ruptcy or something of the sort. You 
tell me you own this steamer Morning 
Glow. What you did was to pay a small 
first installment on the purchase price and 
take her over from the Shipping Board. 
She makes a fine picture for your pros- 
pectus. You can get other ships to play 
with without putting up a dollar. Uncle 
Sam is easy for a highbinder as smooth 
as you are. On paper you will be operat- 
ing a fleet, and the kind of people you 
sell stock to wont know the difference.” 

McVickar had stiffened in his chair, and the glint 
in his eye was wicked, but his voice was still re- 
strained as he said: 

“For an admiral, you think you are a smart busi- 
ness man, don’t you? Your theory is that I want to 

carry your name as an advertisement long enough to unload the 
stock?” 

“T intend to make it my duty to see that no stock is sold,” was 
the stern reply. 

The elderly McVickar laughed. The mask dropped as he spoke 
with cold deliberation: 

“Well, you’ve played your hand out as a phony admiral. I 
wanted to see what cards you held, you big four-flusher. You 
fooled me last night.” (Continued on page 122) 
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¢ ee little coastwise steamer, limping northward from 
port to port, lay at anchor within the seaward- 
reaching embrace of the bay, mirrored like a swan upon 
a lake in the broad unbroken blue of the Caribbean. At 
her rail a knot of passengers, shirt-sleeved, with palm-leaf 
fans a-flap, gazed shoreward at the violent green of the 
land and the little capital that heaped itself in a chaos 
of roofs behind the strip of bone-white beach. 

“That’s the place—up on the hill there! 
eh?” 

The man who had been there before was pointing; the 
eyes of his companions followed his guiding finger. The 
town itself, with the wedding-cake pretentiousness of its 
official buildings endeavoring in vain to abash its staple 
architecture of adobe and thatch, was such as they had 
seen before, just one of many sun-and-fever-afflicted in- 
cubators of opéra bouffe revolutions, of precarious trade 
and complicated graft. 

The pointing finger lifted them over it, to where, mid- 
way up a bosom of hill, a great low house made itself a 
part of the landscape. A flare of its wide eaves gave a 
hint of the pagoda to its effect; below them there were 
shadowed galleries and a vast piazza; the profuseness of 
a many-colored garden flowed to its feet like a sea of 
dreams. In its vastness and its quiet, its mere sufficiency 
of beauty and peace, it dwarfed the town which it over- 
looked; it seemed to gaze beyond it and ignore it in a 
lofty companionship with the sea and sky and the hills. 

“See it?’ asked the man who had been there before. 

There were grunts of assent from his companions as 
they gazed and took in the quality. A couple of them had 
field-glasses and became busy in discovering details. 

“Half a million British pounds, wasn’t it?” queried an- 
other. “Two an’ a half million dollars! Wasn’t that what he 
got away with?” 

The man who had been there before nodded. “Just about,” he 
said. “And that’s the least part of it! He got away with it all; 
he’s got the lot right here; and there’s no one can lay a finger on 
him. No extradition from Gaymacao, you see!” 

“Seems to me I remember something about it,” said another. 

“Remember something!” The man who had been there be- 
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fore made it clear that he remembered everything. “Why, it 
was about the biggest steal in history. The Inter-continental 
Company, it was; and from what came out afterward, seems he'd 
been years at it, just playin’ for position, sort of, against the 
moment when he could make his get-away. Try to catch him? 
You bet they tried to catch him; one Scotland Yard man got 
shot, tryin’ to kidnap him. I guess they’ve given him rest !» 
now; he’s too good for them.” 





He wagged his head solemnly; there was, in his tone and man- 
ner, an actual admiration for the great and successful thief of 
vhom he spoke. 

“Ever see him?” asked one of his listeners. 


“Well, no! I can’t say I’ve exactly seen him,” admitted the 
other. “But I pass this way about four times a year and I guess 
I've heard pretty well all there is to hear about him.” 

He swung on into a recital of the current facts and fables 


“*] want to see Mr. Andrews!” exclaimed Farn- 
ham. “I've come from England to see him.” 


which built up, for the general mind, the character and 
personality of Fergus Andrews, the owner of the great 
house on the hillside, Gaymacao’s single man of world- 
fame. His power in local politics, the luxury and grace of 
his life, his generosity with his stolen money—these were 
the theme of his narrative. His hearers listened avidly, 
thronging close about him, so that the young man in white, 
coming round the after deckhouse in company with the 
captain, passed by unnoticed. 

The captain, in singlet and grimy white trousers, his 
uniform cap pushed back from his brow, jerked his head 
toward the speaker and grimaced disgustedly. 

“Hear that, Mr. Farnham?” he said. “I tell you, that 
big crook’s a hero on this coast. You don’t know what 
you're up against!” 

James Farnham pursed his lips thoughtfully. “No,” he 
agreed. “I’m going to find that out. Still, if he comes 
aboard of his own free will, I understand that you’re ready 
to do your share.” 

“Huh!” The captain snorted. “Try me!” he said. “J 
haven’t forgotten them newspaper yarns "bout all the little 
storekeepers and clerks committin’ suicide when he went 
off with their savin’s. No, Mr. Farnham; you fix it to get 
him aboard here just once, an’ you can leave the rest to 
me. But don’t you think for a minute that I believe you 
can do it!” 

They had come forth from under the poop awnings to 
the head of the accommodation ladder. James Farnham 
paused upon the grating before going down to the boat. 
He was a tallish young man, still some years short of 
thirty, with a face in which the habit of reticence had 
taken a root. He was in white from head to foot, pith- 
helmeted and canvas-shod, and there was a character in his 
equipment which somehow suggested a kit bought to the 
promptings of an outfitter. 

“Tt’s one chance in a million, I know,” he answered now. 
“But anyhow, it’s a chance that no one else has tried.” 

He nodded and turned to go down the ladder. The 
captain leaned upon the rail to watch him away. 

“And mind, Mr. Farnham,” he called after him, “I’m 
sailin’ at six in the morning. You watch out you don’t 
get left here.” 

Young Farnham waved a hand reassuringly and took his 
seat in the boat. The half-breed boatman shoved off, and 
headed for the beach, and young Farnham found himself 
looking up, as from the floor of a great pit, to that serene 
and splendid habitation pedestaled upon its hill. 

The group at the rail watched his departure curiously, 
and assailed the captain with questions, for a landing at 
Gaymacao might very easily entail quarantine at later ports. 

“Him?” answered the captain. “Oh, he’s gone up to call 
on that robber Andrews. Maybe he'll bring him back on 
board for a meal.” 

He grinned at them amiably and passed upon his way. 
Behind him the man who had been there before expressed 
the opinion of the assembly. 

“An’ he never even let on that he knew him!” he la- 
mented. “Why, he might ’a’ got all of us an invite up to 
the house! Well, if that aint downright shabby!” 

It was perhaps two hours after this that James Farnham 
walked up the wide path of crackling coral-grit to the wide 
flight of massive wooden steps which led up to the great 
piazza of the house on the hill. Since he had entered by 
the garden gate, with its arch of rust-red tiles, he had seen 
no living soul; the garden, it seemed, was a tropic riot of 
hues wherein no man walked; the house was surrounded by 
solitude as by a wall. The piazza, with its long cane chairs 

and its little tables standing hospitably beside each, receded to 
either hand of him as he mounted the steps, but still there was no 
one in sight. Before him was the door, standing wide open, and 
revealing a splendid hall that traversed the house from side to 
side. There was no bell by which he could announce himself, and 
in all the house there was no sound of voices or footsteps. 

He waited a couple of minutes, then stepped to the open door 
and drummed upon it with his fist. 
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“Hullo, there!” he called. “Is there anybody here?” 

There was no answer. After a further pause he stepped within 
determinedly, but slackened speed almost at once. There was 
in that great hall, the heart of the house, something of the unas- 
sailable dignity of a church. Two stories high, with galleries 
overlooking it, it was lighted only by windows set high overhead 
and by its open doors; it was full of a benign and reverend 
shadow. Arched doorways were set in its walls. He stared along 
them, uncertain how to go farther. 

It was while he pondered that he was aware, through his sixth 
sense, that he was no longer alone. He turned with a start; in 
the doorway by which he had entered there stood a man, watch- 
ing him silently. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed James Farnham. “I couldn't make any- 
body hear, so I walked in. I want to see Mr. Andrews.” 

“Do you?” said the other, without moving 


E was a loose-limbed person, bald save for a fringe of gray 

and reddish hair, dressed in white trousers and a loose silk 
shirt. His face was shaven; his eyes were deep under a great 
dome of forehead, and the mouth, gathered in consideringly now, 
was wide and loose in the lip 

“Yes,” answered young Farnham, giving him back his gaze, 
“I do. I've come from England to see him; and—” He paused, 
surveying his man. “Yes, I fancy I see him now. You're Mr 
Andrews!” 

The man stared yet some seconds 
lips parted in a smile. 

“TI had you under observation from the moment you came in 
at the gate,” he said. “I like to see my visitors before they see 
me. I get some queer ones, you know. And now, whom have I 
the pleasure of—er—” 

“My name is Farnham,” answered James. “I joined the Inter- 
continental as a clerk just after you—er—”’ 

“Absconded,” suggested Andrews smilingly. “Don’t shy at the 
word; I'm used to it. Well, Mr. Farnham, suppose we find a 
couple of seats outside, and you can tell me what you want with 
me. And—it’s getting on for noon—we might have a drink. Or” 
—he flashed a glance of wicked humor at his visitor—‘would it 
choke you?” 

A silent silken Chinaman served them with a wonderful icy 
liquor in long glasses, and departed. Fergus Andrews crossed his 
long legs, leaned back in the deep chair and smiled encouragingly. 

“Well?” he prompted 

James Farnham set down his glass and leaned 
crucial moment was arriving 

“I’ve brought no letter of introduction, Mr. Andrews,” he said. 
“But perhaps this will serve as well to make my business clear.” 

He drew from a pocket of his white jacket a folded bluish 
paper and held it forth. Fergus Andrews took it, unfolded it and 
held it up for perusal. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “A warrant! So they are still issuing 
them, are they? .And what do you hope to do with this in Gay- 
macao?” 

He was smiling tolerantly as he spoke. There was no trace in 
him of disturbance or annoyance. He refolded the warrant and 
handed it back to young Farnham 

“You must know, surely, that you can’t execute that warrant 
here! I thought all you people had learned that pretty thoroughly 
by this time.” 

The younger man nodded. “I know there is only one way in 
which I can do so,” he said evenly. 

“One way!” Fergus Andrews glanced at him with eyes that 
were suddenly keen and cautious. “If you're thinking of using 
force, or anything of that kind—” 

James Farnham shook his head. “Not in my line,” he said. 
“T meant one legal way. There is just one, and that is the one 
I hope to use.” 

His serenity, his matter-of-fact tone, stung the older man to a 
sharper alertness. 

“T assure you there is 
smiled but made no reply. 
“Don’t you think I know what I'm talking about? 
‘one way’ you've got in your mind?” 

“T'll tell you,” said Farnham. “I can arrest you here and now, 
march you down to the beach and put you aboard that Ameri- 
can steamer and take you to New York to be extradited. I only 
need one thing to be able to do it, and with that, the whole town 
couldn’t stop me. But I haven’t got that one thing—not yet!” 

The older man had recovered his smile but continued to watch 
him through narrowed lids 


longer, then relaxed. His 


forward. His 


none,” he answered. Farnham half- 
“Damn it, man!” burst out Andrews. 
What is the 


By Consent 


“And what may that one thing be?” he inquired. “A British 
warship? An army? A miracle?” 

“No,” said Farnham, “an easier thing than those—your consent! 
With that, I can—” 

He was interrupted by a peal of frank laughter. 
drews lay back in his chair aquake with honest mirth. 

“With my consent!” he panted between guffaws. 
excellent, excellent! With my consent!” 

James Farnham watched him calmly. There was, he thought 
relief as well as amusement in that laughter; the man had been 
for a moment or two, afraid. Despite his undoubted knowledge 
of his immunity under the law, there was fear in him, a crevice 
in the armor of his security. Farnham noted it down in his 
mind. 

“By Jove!” Andrews sat up at last. “You’re a wonder, Mr 
Farnham. With that calm way of yours—you nearly made me 
nervous. So it’s my consent you want, is it? You've come all 
the way from England to get that?” 

Young Farnham nodded, still calm. “Yes,” he replied. 

“Then you'll be staying here some time?” 

“No,” said Farnham. “The steamer leaves at six in the morn 
ing.” 

Andrews stared at him. “Well,” he said, and paused. “I sup 
pose you consider that that sleeve of yours contains some decisive 
trump,” he went on. “You'd better stay to lunch, and after 
ward I'll give you an hour in which to persuade me. Do you think 
you can do it in an hour?” 

Farnham considered, his eyes on the other’s face. “Yes,” he 
said, “I might.” 

Andrews laughed briefly and sprang up. “Come on, then,” he 
cried. “Let’s get rid of this lunch and settle down to it. I 
shall be interested to see how you go to work.” 

They lunched upon the other side of the house, where a bam 
boo thicket, with a maze of narrow paths chopped through it 
pressed close to the veranda rail. Chinamen served them, noise- 
less and deft; the strange exquisite courses came and went as 
though by magic. Opposite his guest at the small round table 
Andrews exerted himself to be the urbane and attentive host. 

If there is one thing I miss out here,” he said, “it is the old 
chop-house in the City where I used to lunch. Dirt, heat and 
crowding, and the best chop and the best beer in the world! You 
still live in London, Mr. Farnham?” 

“I live at Clapham Junction,” replied the young man, 
boarding-house.” He looked up at his host. “That, of 
is how I got to know your family.” 

He returned to his plate and the exotic salad it contained. 

“Oh!” said Andrews. “Oh! I—er—didn’t know you knew m; 
family, Mr. Farnham.” 

“Oh, rather,’ answered Farnham. “I was one of Mrs. An- 
drews’ first boarders. In fact, I hope to marry into your family 

“The devil you do!” Andrews leaned forward. “Young man, I 
begin to see your game. It’s a dangerous one to try with me, 
you know. This isn’t Clapham Junction!” 

“No,” agreed Farnham. “There's nothing like this in Clap- 
ham.” He let his eyes wander to the sumptuousness about them, 
and then returned to his host. “But there’s no game,” he went 
on. “I want you to come home with me and face the music, 
because unless you do, Elsie and I can’t marry. There’s more 
to it than just that, but that’s the thing in a nutshell.” 


Fergus An- 


“Oh, yes 


"— iN a 
course, 


NDREWS picked up his tumbler and drank deeply. He 
put it down thoughtfully. 

“My wife always was a fool,” he said. “I left her amply pro- 
vided for, and she needs must go and turn everything over to the 
Inter-continental. But Elsie—she must be a woman now!” 

For answer, Farnham passed a leather pocket-case across the 
table. One cover of it framed an unmounted photograph behind 
a sheet of celluloid; Andrews sat, his heavy brows gathered in a 
frown, staring at the pictured face. 

“See the likeness?” queried Farnham quietly. “The mouth, for 
instance; there’s nothing of her mother or her brother in that 
face. It’s all you. That’s how I recognized you.” 

Andrews nodded, still staring at the photograph. ‘Why can’t 
you marry unless—’’ He left the sentence unfinished. 

“Wait!” said Farnham. “That’s for the hour you're going to 
give me presently. No, you can’t keep the photograph. There’s 
something written on the back—something private.” 

He received the case and pocketed it, as one of the Chinamen 
appeared with coffee and cigars. 

There was a little lawn tucked away amid the lavish garden 
growths, where two tall and slender palms leaned their heads 
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together and made a high screen against 
the might of the sun. Here, in deck- 
chairs, the two men sat for the hour that 
was to decide matters 

Fergus Andrews settled himself with a 
large show of nonchalance. He joined 
his hands behind his head and crossed 
his knees. 

“Well, now,” he said, “this is your 
chance. You're going to persuade me 
to give all this up and go back to fif- 
teen years’ penal servitude. I want to 
see you do it.” 

Earnham had adjusted his chair so 
that he could sit upright. He took his 
cigar from his mouth and gazed about 
him at the staring brilliance of the gar- 
den and the splendid repose of the great 
house. 

“Yes,” he said, “after this, I suppose 
penal servitude would be sheer hell!” 

“Glad you see it,” said Andrews. “I’m 
with you so far.” 

“Right!” Farnham nodded. “And you 
probably wouldn't think of anything that 
would induce you to make the change— 
anything that would make it worth 
while? No? Well, then, here goes! 
Did you ever come across, or hear of, 
Juan Norte?” 

“Heard of him, of course,” said An- 
drews. “Who hasn't? He was _blaz- 
ing about London in my time, but I 
wasn’t in the way of meeting people of 
that kind. What about him?” 

“He’s blazing still,” replied Farnham 
“He’s a pest—a wild beast! We'll come 
back to him presently. Now, about 
Elsie! She must have been seventeen 
when you last saw her. Do you re- 
member her at all clearly?” 

“Quite clearly,” said Andrews steadily. 

“Still at school, wasn’t she, and rather 
good at music? A soft little thing, very 
easy to pet and difficult to spoil? Well, 
her music, at all events, has stood her 
in good stead. For the boarding-house 
doesn’t pay, Mr. Andrews; at best it’s a 
bare living; and Elsie adds to its earn- 
ing. Any cheap smoking-concert that 
needs a cheap accompanist, any third- 
rate cinema or suburban tea-shop that 
needs a pianist, any shilling-an-hour 
dancing-class can have Elsie in her little 
cheap muslin frock, with her _heart- 
breaking little ready-made smile. She’s 
got a sort of strained childish look about 
her still; but the bloom’s gone.” 


NDREWS shifted uneasily in his 
chair. “Well, they wont take my 
money,” he said. “But why the hell 


“Out of it, yes—and into what?” de- 
manded Farnham. “I’m a clerk, Mr. 
Andrews, and I’m spending my savings 
on this journey to you. I’m not even a 
good clerk; I could put her into two- 
room lodgings and just keep her, as long 
as she did the cooking and the washing 
herself. You didn’t exactly qualify your 
soft little thing for that, did you?” 

“T could give you an allowance—” be- 
gan Andrews, but stopped short at Farn- 
ham’s shake of the head. 

“You can do nothing but the one thing, 
and that’s the thing we’re discussing,” 
said the latter. “You've forgotten, 
haven’t you, that there’s a company re- 
ward for bringing you to justice—ten 


thousand pounds, besides the official re- 
ward.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” Andrews was 
stirred at last. He sat up briskly. “If 
you think—” he began ferociously, with 
real anger alight in his big face. 

Farnham held up a hand. “Better 
hear it all,” he said. ‘“There’s more to 
come. This is where Juan Norte ap- 
pears.” 

“Eh?” 

“Yes, Juan Norte. God only knows 
where he saw her and learned who she 
was—your daughter, I mean; because 
you're by no means forgotten, you know! 
He hunts his game like a ferret; he 
ranges from the roofs to the sewers for 
it; and somewhere he saw her, tapping 
away at her wretched piano, and prob 
ably followed her home to learn where 
she lived. And next morning there was 
a bouquet of violets and a box of choco- 
lates that must have cost as much as I 
earn in a weck. Beautiful things—things 
that belong nowhere but in a life of 
luxury, the life that Elsie remembers and 
yearns for, when there were no aching 
wrists and cheap muslins and midnight 
walks home with loafers accosting her. 
And she was already devilish near the 
breaking-point. I think, if it hadn’t been 
for Juan Norte, she’d soon have been 
taking your money. For she’s weak— 
weak, like you.” 

“Like me—weak ?” 

“Well, you took it, 
torted Farnham. 

Andrews gave him a dull scowl but no 
other answer. 

“He took her out to dinner once or 
twice, I know,” went on the younger 
man. “No harm in that, of course—no 
more harm than -giving a tiger-cub a 
taste of blood! But he turned her life 
for her into a matter of violent con- 
trasts—squalid, dreary, underpaid labor 
when she was alone or with us; ease and 
glitter and delight when she was with 
him. Clever, don’t you think?” 

“Why didn’t you kill him?” gritted 
Andrews. 

“How? Later, when I called at his 
chambers, I was ordered away. When I 
went back another time, I was given in 
custody and fined. But that was after 
Elsie had told me that he had asked her 
to go away with him. Do you know how 
she put the matter? 

“*Tt’s no use, Jim,’ she said to me 
when I was pleading with her. ‘It’s my 
father coming out in me, I suppose. I'd 
love to marry you, Jim—but I’m dead. 
These last years have killed me. I shall 
go.’ 

“IT wont tell you how I pleaded with 
her. But it succeeded to the extent that 
she put off the going for three months. 
That gave me three months to find the 
means of saving her—and saving her not 
from Juan Norte alone; she'd amuse 
him for about a fortnight. 
all alone, initiated into hell—and 
rest!” 

Andrews was not looking at him. He 
sat staring at the ground. 

“There’s five weeks of that three 
months left,” said Farnham. “We can 
just do it. The boat goes at six, Mr. 
Andrews.” 

He rose and stood looking down at 
the drooping figure of the older man. 


didn’t you?” re- 


the 


And then—~ 
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“Well?” he insisted quietly. 

Andrews lifted to him a face shining 
with sweat. 

“Get—get offi—my—premises!” he said 
hoarsely. “Get off, you swine!” 

“All right,” said Farnham. “I’ve said 
what I had to say. There'll be a boat 
waiting on the beach for you from mid- 
night till the steamer sails.” 

“Damn your steamer!” cried the other. 
“Get away from here before I call the 
Chinaman!” 

“From midnight, remember!” 
Farnham, and walked away. 


said 


ARNHAM was not 

to his fellow-passengers on the 
steamer, and the smoking-room after 
dinner knew him not. Instead, he car- 
ried his cigar to the bridge and sat in 
communion with the captain. 

“Taint often I make a bet,” he said 
to Farnham; “but it’d be sheer waste to 
miss it this time. I’ve got fifty dollars 
that says your man wont show up. It 
stands to reason a robber like him— 
a two-an’-a-half-million-dollar robber— 
would have more sense.” 

Farnham shook his head. “I’m not 
betting about this,” he answered. “I’m 
going to stay up here till we sail, if you 
don’t mind. I can give you a call, I 
suppose?” 

“You don’t need to,” said the cap- 
tain. “I’ve given orders to be called 
when the boat comes off. An’ you still 
want me to have the irons handy?” 

“Yes,” said Farnham. “He’s heading 
from his heaven here to a life in jail; 
we don’t want him committing suicide.” 

When the other passengers came forth 
to taste the air before turning in for the 
night, his white shape, magnified against 
its background of darkness, was still pac- 
ing the bridge, aloof, unresponsive, alien. 

One by one the others retired, leaving 
him to his night-long walk between the 
wings of the bridge, alone with the knowl- 
edge of what he had done and his un- 
faltering purpose in doing it. 

It was past three in the morning when 
at last the unmistakable squeak and 
thud of oars in rowlocks gave notice of 
the approach of a boat. The captain 
appeared, and Farnham descended to the 
deck to join him. 

“It aint him,” insisted the captain. 
“It couldn’t be; it’s against nature. If 
you'd pulled a gun on him, now, an’ 
marched him down in front of you 
Well, I’m damned.” 

They were at the head of the accom- 
modation ladder; above them a globe- 
lamp illumined a circle of jet-black wa- 
ter. And into the radius of the light 
there stole, her oars shipped, a ghostly 
shape of a boat. A man in her bows 
leaned forward to fend her from the 
grating at the foot of the ladder; two 
others were amidships; and in the stern- 
sheets, lifting a large shaven face to- 
ward them, sat a man muffled from neck 
to feet in a long ulster. 

“Is that him?” whispered the captain. 
Farnham nodded. The captain stepped 
forward and became brisk. 

“Let the passenger up first, there!” he 
commanded. “Take his grips for him, 
one o’ you. Up you come, sir!” 

The man in the stern-sheets hoisted 
himself awkwardly to the grating and 
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OMPLEXIONS otherwise 
flawless are often ruined 
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The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
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there are more fat glands than 
elsewhere and there is more ac- 
tivity of the pores. 
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stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, clog up and become en- 
larged. To reduce enlarged nose 
pores use this special treatment: 
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treatment gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are 
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skin treatments given in the 
booklet “4 Skin You Love to 
Touch,” whichis wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. A special Woodbury treat- 
ment for each different type of 
skin is given in this booklet. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and begin tonight the right 
treatment for your skin. 
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The captain stood 
Farn- 


came up the ladder. 
aside to let him pass to the deck. 
ham stood where he was, and Fergus 
Andrews came face to face with him. 
He halted, and the two eyed each other. 

“You knew I would come—” he began, 
when the captain interrupted. 

“Welcome to United States territory, 
Mr. Andrews,” he said. He had one 
hand behind his back and held the other 
stretched forth as though in greeting. 
“I’m pleased to death to have you here. 
How are you?” 

Andrews murmured uncertainly and 
extended his right hand; the captain 
seized it and brought his left from be- 
hind him swiftly. There was a ringing 
click. ‘Now the other!” Another click. 
“And now we got you, we’re goin’ to keep 
you, you see! Take him below to his 
berth, two of you!” 

Farnham followed the little jostling 
group that edged down the companion, 
and stood in the doorway of the tiny 
cabin as the two deck-hands eased their 
captive to a seat on the little settee. 

“You can go now,” he told them. 
“Tl wait here with him till the captain 
, comes.” 


NDREWS sat as though dazed, his 

manacled hands in his lap, his face 
bowed on his breast. It was several 
gy before he looked up to Farn- 
am. 


“IT came of my own free will,” he said 
at last. “Are these’—he raised the hand- 
cuffs and looked at them—“are these 
necessary—already ?” 

“Perhaps not,” answered 
“But I’m taking no chances. 
to get you home alive.” 

The shackled man searched his 
young face and seemed to ponder. 

“Get me home alive!” he repeated. 
“But that’s what I’ve come for. You 
haven’t—”’ He rose to his feet. “Is this 
a trap?” he cried. “Was it all lies to 
catch me? You devil!” 

“Sit down,” commanded Farnham. 
“What I told you was true. But I didn’t 
tell you all of it. Do you want to hear 
the rest?” 

“Tell me!” 

“She gave me three months,” said the 
younger man, “but she didn’t keep her 
word. She went to Paris with Juan 
Norte two days later. And a fortnight 
after that she threw 
fourth-floor window!” 

“My God! And—and Norte!” 

Farnham made a_ sound between 
clenched lips like the abortion of a 
laugh. 

“They found him in the room,” he 
said. “She had stabbed him! So I was 
too late for him. But I’ve got you, An- 
drews—and I’m going to keep you.” 

The prisoner sighed, then nodded 
thrice, slowly, like a man convinced. 


Farnham. 
I'm going 


still 


} not 





herself from a~ 
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(Continued from page 45) 


“Ah, You!” she murmured to 
languorous hydrangeas. 

At such a moment the sound of pea- 
nuts being eaten, shells and all, could 
fail to prove inharmonious. She 
shivered with the sudden anguish of a 
dislocated mood; but she was Robert’s 
next of available kin and recognized a 
duty. She crossed the lawn to the ve- 
randa, where sat Robert, busy with a 
small paper sack upon his knee. 

“Robert! Stop that!” 

“IT aint doin’ anything,” he 
crossly. 

“You are. What do you mean, eating 
peanuts when you’ve just finished an 
enormous dinner?” 

“Well, what hurt is that?” 

“And with the shells on!” she cried. 

“Makes more ¢o ’em,” he explained. 

“Stop it!” 

“T wont,” Robert said doggedly. “I’m 
goin’ to do what I please tonight, no 
matter how much. trouble I get into 
tomorrow!” 

“What ‘trouble’ do you expect to- 
morrow?” 

“Didn’t you hear about it?” he asked. 
“Papa and Mamma were talkin’ about it 
at lunch.” 

“T didn’t hear them.” 

“T guess it was before you came 
down,” Robert said; and then he gave 
her a surprise. “The painter was here 
this morning, and they got it all fixed 
up.” 


the 


said 


URIEL moved back from him a 
step, and inexplicably a dismal 
foreboding took her. “What?” she said. 
“Well, the thing that bothers me is 
simply this,” Robert informed her: “He 
told Mamma he’d have to bring his little 
boy along and let him play around here 
as long as the work went on. He said 
he has to take this boy along with him, 
because his wife’s a dentist’s ’sistant and 
can’t keep him around a dentist office, 
and they haven’t got any place to leave 
him. He’s about nine years old, and I'll 
bet anything I have trouble with him 
before the day’s over.” 

“Do you mean the—the painter is 
married, Robert?” 

“Yes, and got this boy,” Robert said, 
shaking his head. “I bet I do have trou- 
ble with him if he’s got to be around 
here until they get three coats o’ paint 
on our house. Mamma thought they 
only needed two, but Papa said three, 
and the painter talked Mamma into it 
this morning.” 

“The house?” Muriel said. “We're 
going to have the—the house painted?” 

Robert was rather surprised. “Why, 
don’t you remember how much Papa 
and Mamma were talkin’ about it, two 
or three weeks ago? And then they 
thought not and didn’t say so much 
about it, but for a while Papa was goin’ 
to have every painter in town come up 
here and make a bid. Don’t you re- 
member?” 

“T do now,” Muriel said feebly; and a 
moment later she glanced toward the 
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W ashing tests made by nation’s 
biggest manufacturer of ‘yarns 


Show safe way to 
wash knitted goods 


Wool is more easily harmed by poor 
laundering than any other fabric. A 
strong (or alkaline) soap, for example, 
will harden, yellow and shrink wool. 
Rubbing takes away the fluffiness and 
gives a board-like appearance. 


It is as important to the manufacturer 
as to the wearer to find the safe way 
to wash woolens. For this reason the 
makers of the Fleisher Yarns had careful 
laundering tests made. The letter from 
this company tells the interesting things 
these tests showed, and why, as a result, 
it is recommending Lux as the safe way 
to wash woolens. 


ape 
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How to wash knitted things 


Measure knitted and crocheted garments 
before washing. Remove knitted buttons 
as the wood may stain the material. Whisk 
two tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of hot water. Add 
cold water until lukewarm. Press suds re- 
peatedly through garments; do not lift them 
out of the suds as the weight of the water 
will stretch them. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out 
— do not wring or twist. 

Lay on towel to dry, pat into shape, 
stretching to the right measurements again. 
Dry in even temperature. 


Send today for our book- 
let of expert laundering 
advice. It is free. Address 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 
R-8, Cambridge, Mass. 
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He could borrow 


money from an 
Edgeworth smoker 


Had bought 
my railroad ticket the day before, so I didn’t 


“‘T left the house in a hurry. 


realize I had left my money at home until I 
was aboard the train. I was going to a 
strange town to do business with a man I 
didn’t know, so it would have been quite 


embarrassing. 


I looked 
over the men and decided to tell my story 
That was 


“T went into the smoking car. 
to one of them. But which one? 
It was answered quickly. A 
man pulled out a pipe. ‘He’s the 
But when he took a 


the question. 
man 
for me,’ I thought. 
can of Edgeworth from his pocket, then I 
knew. 

‘He lent me the trifling sum I asked for 
and in thanking him I mentioned that I 
was an Edgeworth smoker and that was 
what influenced me to speak to him, a per- 


fect stranger. 


‘Not 
No pipe smoker is a perfect 


“ ‘Perfect stranger!’ he laughed. 

on your life. 

stranger to another—especially if they both 
smoke Edgeworth.’ ”’ 

There 

be a friendship among 

Edgeworth smokers. We 

don't that the 

responsible 


does seem to 


claim 
tobacco is 
for this so much as the 
kind of men who smoke 
Edgeworth. 


you've 
similar 


Perhaps 
had a 


perience. If 


ex- 
you 
we'd like to 
hear of it. 

And 


free samples—gen- 


have, 


we'll send 


erous helpings of 
Plug Slice 
—to any man whether he has some favorite 
We 
a tobacco that exactly 
suited him, but if Edgeworth should con- 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or 


brand or not. know we couldn't 


change him from 


vince him—well, that would make us both 
happy. 


Send a postcard for free samples with your 
name and address to Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 42 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. If 
you would also add the name and address of 
the dealer from whom you usually buy your 
tobacco, we would appreciate your courtesy. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 





bright windows of the house across the 
street. “Robert,” she said, “if you've 
finished those horrible peanuts, you 
might run and ask Mr. Renfrew Mears 
if he’d mind coming over a little while.” 

She had been deeply stirred by the 
subject that had occupied her ail day, 
and it was a spiritual necessity for her 
(so to say) to continue upon the topic 
with somebody—even with Renfrew 
Mears! However, she rejected him 
again, though with a much greater con- 
sideration for his feelings than was cus- 
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tomary; and when he departed, she called 
after him: 

“Look out for your clothes when you 
come over tomorrow. We're going to 
have the house painted.” 

Then, smiling contentedly, she went in- 
doors and up to her room. The great 
vase of hydrangeas stood upon a table; 
she looked at it absently, and then was 
reminded of something. She took some 
sheets of written paper from a notebook 
in her desk, tossed them into a waste- 
basket, yawned and went to bed. 








THE EARTHQUAKE 


(Continued from page 91) 








“IT kicked away some rubbish which 
blocked the door and found it would 
open. 

“It gave on a narrow stone passage, 
the walls of which bulged or were 
hollowed like cheeks drawn in or 
puffed out. It was all a confusion of 
cracks, fallen stones, and clumps of 
wet yellow fungus. But it seemed to 
me, bad as it looked, that here too 
most of the ruin had been made by 
time and not by the earthquake. I made 
up my mind I would go in, and I did 
so, though in considerable fear. 

“The atmosphere under the House of 
the Pigeons seemed to be compressed, 
sehor, to be hot and solid with the 
weight of the wreckage above it. It 
was hardly possible to breathe. There 
was not a sound. 

“IT came at last to more stone steps, 
leading up to a door. I turned the light 
of my lantern on this door. In spite 
of the webs and the fungus which hung 
upon it, I could see its magnificence. It 
belonged to the times of the Governors. 
It was made of rich wood, as thick as 
my hand is long, reinforced with scrolls 
and monograms of wrought iron, and 
its upper panels were curiously carved 
in an open pattern. Raising my lantern, 
I looked in through the holes of the 
carving. 

“Considering the weight and size of the 
door, it was a very small place I looked 
into. It was like a rich dark box, It 
was lined with the same wood, better 
preserved, though much of the paneling 
had fallen. In the downward ring of 
light cast by my lantern, broken by the 
shadows of the carving on the door, I 
could see that the floor inside was strewn 
with crowns, crosses, broken lambs and 
roses, some of which appeared to be in- 
laid with some luminous shell. Mixed 
with all this fine worm-eaten stuff were 
mops, old baskets, boots and brooms. I 
was puzzled at first. Then I guessed 
that the place must once have been a 
kind of private chapel of the Governors, 
and that latterly it had been used as a 
scullery.” 


HE dusty man paused. He held 

Meroquinez with his bright, hun- 
gry eyes. Successive waves of memory, 
doubt, hope and regret seemed to pass 
from him and break on the implacable 
front of the shopkeeper’s serenity. With 
a slight vexed gesture, the man con- 
tinued: 


“Senor, I shifted my lantern. The 
falling of the mops and rubbish which 
had been piled against the old altar had 
revealed it, standing opposite the door 
and raised on three shallow steps. When 
the beam of my lantern fell upon the 
altar, I had a start. For resting there 
was a white dove. 

“It would have been strange if the 
poor bird had itself entered the cel- 
lar and taken refuge on the desecrated 
altar. But senor, it had not come alone. 

“One of the poor women of the house 
had run to that place with her pet. She 
was lying on the steps. No beneficent 
halo, no face of a saint, bent over her 
from the shrine; only the dove watched 
her with a sidewise eye red as a ruby. 
The light showed her to me not two 
yards distant; still young, beautiful, once 
no doubt virtuous, and now dying; there 
was no doubt of it; a part of the ceiling 
had fallen on her. 

“Then, sefor, it seemed clear to me 
why I had been impelled to enter the 
House of the Pigeons. I laid hold of 
the door, for I wished to carry her to 
the air and to the consolations of re- 
ligion. I could not open the door. 

“T struggled with it. I used all my 
strength. It was no use. The door was 
not bolted, but the force of the earth- 
quake had jammed it immovably. It 
would have required a charge of powder 
to open. 

“This seemed to me a terrible thing 
I must have made some noise in my 
struggle with that pitiless wood. When 
I once more stood on the steps, pant- 
ing, exhausted, and directing the light of 
my lantern within that sealed tomb, I 
saw that the poor girl was looking at me 

“She said, ‘Who is it?’ Then, as I 
was too overcome to answer at once: 
‘Is it a friend?’ 

“Tt is indeed, senorita,’ I said, ‘one 
who above all things wishes to be your 
friend and help you, but who is unable. 
It is the will of God. I cannot open the 
door.’ 

“She lay and regarded me with a 
faint, sad smile. She must have been 
one of great charm and spirit, senor, not 
so long ago. She said: ‘It is strange for 
me to be lying here in a chapel, and you 
looking at me through the grille as if I 
were a nun..... And so you cannot 
get the door open?’ 

“*The earthquake 
senorita.’ 


has jammed it, 
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Kodak brings your vacation back 


All the fun you’ve had—all the friends you’ve made— 


your vacation story told in split seconds, with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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“She lay in silence a few minutes. 
Then she said: ‘Well, it will make very 
little difference. I am _ near death. 
Whether I die here or there, it does not 
matter.’ 

‘Senorita,’ I said, 
God, tell me something I 
you.’ 

“She answered: ‘If you’re indeed a 
friend—and as yours is the last human 
face I shall see, I should like to believe 
it a friend’s—will you stay by me until 
I die? You will not have lIgng to stay. 
But I fear to die in the dark.’ 

“I told her that I would remain, and 
that as long as the candle burned in my 
lantern, she should have light. She said: 
‘You are good. I have always loved 
light. It is the loveliest thing in the 
world. And in this hour are many 
shadows.’ ” 


love of 
do for 


‘for the 
may 


GAIN the man paused, drew a deep 

breath, and glared at the drowsy 
face of Meroquinez; his glance seemed 
to say: “I'll disturb you yet!” 

“I managed to break away some of 
the carving, senor, on the upper part of 
the door, making a hole large enough to 
admit the lantern. I thrust my hand 
holding the lantern through into the 
chapel at the full stretch of my arm, 
so that its light shone clearly upon her. 
It was an exhausting position, but I 
would not change it. Now and then I 
spoke to her encouragingly, and I re- 
peated all the prayers I could remember. 

“I cannot pretend to say how long my 
watch lasted. By the candle in the 
lantern it could not have been more than 
an hour. It seemed to me an eternity. 

“When she spoke again, I knew the 
end was very near. 

“*There is only one thing left to me,’ 
she said, ‘that an honest man might 
receive. Friend with the lantern, I wish 
you to have it. Long ago I died to my 
family, so you are robbing no one with a 
better right to it.’ With a great effort 
she pulled a chain from her dress and 
held it out to me.” 

“Ah,” Meroquinez’ eyelids seemed to 
say with calm weariness, “a chain. At 
last we are coming to it.” 

“But senor, I could not reach the chain 
to take it from her hand. 

“This seemed to distress her like a 
sign of despair, that she could give noth- 
ing into an honest hand. . . . . Then she 
called the dove to her. The little crea- 
ture flew to her shoulder at once and 
pecked gently at her lips. I was very 
deeply moved at the sight, senor. 

she said, ‘there is a way out 
of the difficulty... And she wound the 
slender chain about the neck of her dove. 
‘Now,’ she said, ‘in a little while call 
it to you. It will come if you pre- 
tend to hold grain between your lips. 
Then the chain will be yours, and for 
the sake of it, show charity to the little 
bearer.’ 


* ‘See, 


“i HAT was the last she spoke. The 

bird rested upon her shoulders 
with the chain about its neck, and she 
fondled it. In a little while she was 
dead, and there was but half an inch 
of candle left in the lantern. I coaxed 
the bird to me as she had said, secured 
the chain, and put it under my coat. 


Then, I am not ashamed to say, I hur- 
ried from that place as if the devil were 
after me. 

“When I came out of the small door 
under the steps, and smelt the river, 
and felt the cool air on my face, it 
seemed as if I had risen from a grave. 
Pity and emotion had turned me to a 
child. And then I suddenly realized 
my position. I had only my word for 
what had happened, and I felt instinc- 
tively that the soldiers would not be- 
lieve me. Then I should have been 
destroyed. 

“T will not hide from you that I was 
in a very great fright. I hunted up and 
down until I found a boat in which 
I crossed to the other side of the river 
without being seen. I passed the night 
in a shed. In the morning I spent the 
only money I had on me in buying food, 
and gave the dove away to a person 
who promised to be kind to it—though I 
fear it will end under a crust. Then I 
came here with the refugees, hoping to 
find one with a heart large enough for 
belief, to whom I might sell the chain.” 

Meroquinez, as if he had been asleep 
with his eyes open, said suddenly: ‘And 
is this all, sefor?” 

“Tt is all, senor,” returned the dusty 
man, as much as to say, what more would 
any man want. 

“A moving and convincing tale, senor,” 
murmured Meroquinez in a_ soothing 
voice. “At least,’ he finished, but not 
audibly, ‘‘as convincing as is necessary 
for a philosopher.” Mildly but resolutely 
averting his eyes from the empty wine- 
glass, he went on: “I should like to see 
this chain, senor, that has such a pathetic 
history attached to it.” 

Groping in his pocket, the stranger 
laid before Meroquinez upon the coun- 
ter a beautiful and peculiar chain of 
fine gold links, set in regular repetition 
with the twelve varieties of precious and 
semi-precious stones that represent the 
foundations of the Celestial City in the 
Apocalypse, as nearly as they may be 


identified: red jasper, sapphire, agate, 
emerald, sardonyx, yellow carnelian, 


olivine, beryl, topaz, apple-green chal- 
cedony, jacinth and amethyst, ending in 
a cross of pearls. 

“This is the chain, senor.” 

The dusty man had been going to say 
more, but he stopped, amazed by the 
violent and extraordinary change in 
Meroquinez. 


ig the chain had breathed some deadly 
gas, if it had injected into that 
serene bulk some fatal drug, the result 
could hardly have been more tre- 
mendous. An expression was, as_ it 
were, hurled upon his serene face, an 
expression of horror, rage and grief that 
seemed to burn its way, visibly to shrivel 
the smooth features into corrugations 
of agony. His hands curved above the 
chain, but shook so violently he could 
not lift it. His whole massive substance 
seemed in one moment to be shattered 
by an overwhelming shock. 

Appalled, the stranger had shrunk from 
him. Meroquinez, looking from _ the 
chain to the man’s face and hardly able 
to stand, shouted suddenly in a loud, 
thick, unrecognizable voice: “You say 
this chain was a gift to you?” 
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“T—I—-es, surely, semor, as I have 
told you; it was a gift.” 
“You lie,” said Meroquinez at once 


in the same unmodulated shout. “It 
was no gift.” 
The man pulled himself together. ‘“As 


for that, senor,” he said hardily enough 
“it is only my word against yours. I 
say it was a gift.” 

“You lie,” repeated Meroquinez in the 
same terrible voice, his eyes injected with 
blood like the eyes of a bull. “It was 


not a gift. You stole it from the dying 
or the dead.” 
“What proof have you of that?’ 


asked the fellow. He would no dout 
have run for it, but Meroquinez had th 
chain. 

Meroquinez’ voice sank suddenly to 
gasping, rustling whisper. “What proof 
The chain itself is the proof—its pres 
ence in your hands. If that girl were 
dead, she could not have given it to you 
And if she were living when you foun 
her, she would never have parted witli 
it. Do you understand, sefor? Never 
Senor, senor,” whispered Meroquine 
terribly, “it is my belief that the door 
of the private chapel of the Governor 
from Castile, since used as a washhouss 
in the House of the Pigeons, opened very 
readily!” 

“You are mad,” muttered the man 
trembling now. “Why wouldn’t she have 
parted with it? That kind parts wit! 
anything.” 

A light as of a spiritual madness, un- 
assailable in its conviction, shone in 
Meroquinez’ face. It was almost like 
happiness. It transfigured him so that 
the man stood gaping, with fallen hands 

“She would never have parted with it 
in life, senor,” he whispered from his 
divine assurance, “because she was once 
my wife, senor. And I myself made 
that chain and gave it to her on ou 
marriage. And in spite of all that fo! 
lowed, senor, she loved me—better tha: 
life, and through life, and beyond it. As 
I love her now, senior!” said Meroquinez 
and sobbed once, and struck. 

He had pulled the knife from his cuff 
so quickly that the stranger had no time 
even to lift his hands before it was 
plunged into his breast, with such forces 
that he reeled back across the shop 
struck the wall, coughed and fell. He 
was dead as he hit the floor. 

Meroquinez, weeping violently but 
silently, came out from behind the coun- 
ter. “Anna, Anna!” he called. And 
when the old woman had run in: “Anna 
I have just learned that Luisa-Maria is 
dead, and I have killed the man wh 
robbed her of her chain. You remembe 
the chain, Anna.” 

“Mother of God!” gasped the old 
woman, staring from her master to th 
man on the floor, more like stone than 
ever now, under his dust of destruction 
“Holy Mother, is that the fellow she ran 
away with?” 

“No,” answered Meroquinez, “but he 
will do to pay for the rest. And now 
I beg you to command yourself, Anna, 
and to mind the shop until my brother- 
in-law comes round. And above all, 
keep things quiet. For I am going to 
give myself up to the authorities. 


yt 


And 
the reputation of this business must be 
preserved.” 
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Ther eT eally was 


More valuable than the gold of Captain Kidd. 

More wonderful than the jewels of Blackbeard. 

More shrewdly hidden than the treasure chest of 
either of them. 


Wrapped in the interior of the kernel of Indian corn 
was a “taste” witha charm which food flavors seldom 
have. Once in a while there would be a hint of the 
full richness and delicacy of this 





flavor—when the pop-corn or all 
the “roasting ear” happened to Post mw 


Toasties 





be prepared just right. 


It took much hunting and skill 
to locate this treasure and per- 
fect it for use. 





It has been done in Post 
Toasties. 








a Buried Treasure 


These deliciously crisp flakes of golden-brown 
have the full flavor from the selected hearts of 
corn—seasoned and processed and toasted just right 
—and then triply sealed to preserve the oven- 
freshness for you. 


Post Toasties are called Post Toasties and not just 
“corn flakes” because they are a particu'ar and 
better kind of corn flakes—though usually they cost 

no more than other kinds. 


A bowl of Post Toasties for 
breakfast or lunch is a feast of 
appetite joy. 

Ask any grocer tor Post 
Toasties, and you will be well 
paid for specifying these corn 
flakes by name. The Yellow and 
Red package is the Post Toasties 
package. 


CAlways in good taste 


ost Ioasties. 





IMPROVED 


CORN FLAKES. 





Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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‘Traveling or at home— 


EZ OTEX is almost indispensable. So far 
ahead of other sanitary pads — it seems 
odd now to think of old fashioned make-shifts 
... No embarrassment buying them either— 
one need only say, ‘A box of Kotex’ 
great convenience, being so very easily disposed 
of .... Cool in warm weather and comfortable Regular Size, 12 in box 
at all times. They make it safe to wear the 


lightest summer frocks.” Hospital Size, 6 in box 


. Additional thickness 
Druggists, drygoods and department stores waunans 


everywhere sell Kotex by name. Just around 
the corner, downtown and in vacation centers. 
Kotex is cheap enough to throw away and stp ths ce **heaiclien "tab ci hiatus 
easy to dispose of by following simple direc- je. @ sample of Kotex, in plain 


, “7 aA f 
iar with this wonderful 


ld that has won women § 


tions in every box. vrapper. ‘rite to Alice Wayne, care 
The first box usually — the second box always f the Chicago Off 

-results in the discovery of a new comfort, 

a new convenience, a new economy, a new Kotex cabinets are being installed in 
habit. Keep Kotex alw ays on hand — ask for women’s rest rooms everywhere—hotels, 
it by name. 


office buildings, restaurants, theatres and 
other place from which may be ob- 
Cellucotton Products Co., 51 Chambers St., New York tained one Kotex with two safety pins, 
166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago Factories: Neenah, Wis. for 10 cents 
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WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME. 


(Continued from page 75) 





i 


the sharpshooters were getting the worst 
of it. One after another “good thing” 
failed to materialize, and the public 
choices romped home in front. 

“The stewards are on the job,” 
opined the Kid. “I'll bet they read the 
riot act to some of these owners this 
morning. That fifth race was supposed 
to be pickings for old man Barlow, but 
you noticed they switched jockeys on 
the favorite, and his filly didn’t get in 
he money. Put it down that he’s off 
somewheres in a corner crying. Jeff, 
you and me are the only wise guys out 
here this afternoon.” 

The General clawed again at his whis- 
kers. “Johnny Walker—” he muttered. 

“Lord, Jeff—can’t you think of nothing 
Here I’m trying to give you a 
good time, and all you’re doing is raving 
about a gopher. That thing don’t run; 
he just digs himself into the ground and 
disappears.” 

“He’s going to swing around that turn,” 
insisted the other; “he’s going to come 
marching home.” 

“Oh, all right,” agreed the Kid. “All 
ight!” 


else? 


INALLY a bugle, sounding ‘Taps,” 
called the last field of the season to 
the post. 

‘Now,” pleaded old General Jeff, “give 
me everything, Kid; I want to see.” 

Obediently the Information Kid lev- 
eled his glasses. 

“Six furlongs, claiming,” he reported, 
“field of six starters. Post numbers: 
Williams on Sandtown, Number One; E. 
Scott on Sea Wave, Two; Captain Ace 
with Froggie up, Three; Peach King, 
Dugan, Number Four; Johnny Walker—’ 

“Ah!” said Jeff. “Who—” 

“Wilson, colored boy, ninety-eight 
pounds; good kid but weak arms. 
Candle Flame, Number Six, McCarthy 
up. Others scratched.” 

The Kid hailed an usher. 
Johnny Walker?” he inquired. 

“Write your own ticket; hundred to 
one in the hand-books last I heard. Any- 
thing doing, Kid?” 

“Not with me, there aint.” 

“Where are they now?” prompted the 
General. 

The Kid raised his glasses again. 

“Going to the post. Say, Jeff,” he 
added quickly, “I believe you called the 
turn, at that! Johnny Walker’s full of 
run; he’s soaping; they’ve got him crazy 
with hop. What d’ye know about that!” 

“I told you,” said the General simply. 
“I just knew he’d win today—a hundred 
to one!” 

“Keep your shirt on, Jeff; I’ve seen 
that sort of thing go wrong a hundred 
times. Now they're at the barrier. 
Johnny’s raising hell. There he goes, 
busting the webbing. The boy can’t hold 
him. He’ll run his race right there!” 

“I wish I could see,’ whispered the 
General. “I wish I could see. Who’s the 
starter?” 

“Hurley—a good man, too—never 
uses the whip even on a bad actor. But 


“Price on 


I'll be: he’s laying the law down to ‘em. 
I know just about what he’s saying. 
‘Swing that damn goat into place,’ he’s 
telling ‘em. ‘Wilson, who taught you 
how to ride? Come over here with that 
rail-horse. .... Dugan, I'll remember 
you for Don’t tell me you're 
crowded Get back where you be- 
long. Get out of that tangle, get out of 
it! No, no, no! Now try it all over 
again. Hold it, Williams—hold it. Num- 
ber Five Horse, come up on the outside 
easy. . That's right. Look 
sharp, Froggie. . Now swing Num- 
ber Three. Swing him. 
Yowre of! Get-away, get-away, 
away !’” 

A burst of color at the near turn, a 
hysterical gasp from General Jeff, and the 
Kid’s high singsong, crying: 

“John-ny Walk-er in the lead 
Captain Ace, Sea Wave, Sandtown, Peach 
King and Candle Flame.” 

A splash of lavender skyrocketed down 
the back stretch amid a roar of wonder 
from the stands. 

The Kid’s shrill voice rose above the 
clamor. 

“At the half, Johnny by three lengths, 
Captain Ace second by two, Sea Wave 
third and Peach King hanging on. Can- 
dle Flame stepping badly.” 

Old General Jeff struggled to his feet 
and stared blankly across the white- 
washed circle. 

“At the three-quarters, Johnny by five 
lengths.” 

A sightless old man in the front 
of the stands waved both arms in 
air. 

“Johnny Walker!” he babbled. “Johnny 
Walker!” 

The air was suddenly rent with exult- 
ant yells—a brand-new note of trium- 
phant derision. 

“Into the stretch, Johnny Walker by 
a length and quitting fast,” droned the 
Kid. “Captain Ace nails him. It’s all 
off, Jeff. Johnny’s through 

The General’s wrinkled hands clawed 
at the Kid’s shoulders. His face was 
livid. “No, no—no!” he pleaded. “Don’t 
tell me that, Kid; I’ve just lived for this. 
Johnny’s got to win; he’s just got—” 
The General choked. 

The Information Kid hesitated for the 
fraction of a second, eyes slanting at the 
pitiful figure by his side. Then he looked 
again at the onrushing field. The Kid 
was a sport. He jammed the glasses into 
their case, and jerked off his cap. 

“By God, Jeff!” he yelled. “He’s com- 
ing again; Johnny Walker’s driving again. 
He’s got Captain Ace as sure as hell. 
He’s shaking him off!” 

Down the tan stretch thundered the 
pack, one horse bursting ahead. A slim 
figure in a checked suit leaned over the 
railing; his voice drowned out the babel 
that rose from below, and all Tijuana 
learned that day how the Information 
Kid could root. 

“Here he comes, Jeff—just like you 
said—he’s marching home! Come on, 
you Johnny! Come on, you boy! One 


get- 


row 
the 


lengths, three! 
Johnny Walker 
what a show! All by himself!” 

“Johnny Walker,” shrieked the Gen- 
eral. “A hundred to one! Oh, my God— 
Johnny Walker!” 

A thunder of hoofs passed the stand, 
a blast of cheers from the crowd, and 
the Information Kid bawled at the top 
of his lungs: 

“Johnny Walker by five lengths! 
Johnny Walker, Johnny Walker, Johnny 
Walker!” 


length, two 


E dropped back exhausted, flipped 

a silk handkerchief from his pock- 
et, mopped his face, and turned to grin 
at General Jeff. 

The old news-dealer stood a mute mo- 
ment with his face transfigured. Then 
he fumbled in his inside pocket, and 
produced a clump of cardboards. 

“T had him right on the nose, Kid,” he 
sobbed. ‘Twenty-five hundred dollars 
for old Jeff, so’s he can get into Miramar 
Home! Couldn’t have made it in no 
other way! Twenty-five dollars was 
every penny I had! Aint God Good?” 

The Information Kid snatched at the 
square pasteboards and saw that they 
bore the mark of an uptown pool-room, 
and all told they called for a hundred 
to one on Johnny Walker, twenty-five 
times. 

“T couldn’t have saved no pile like 
that,’’ explained the General. “You ought 
to have guessed that, Kid. I just made 
arrangements because I knew old Johnny 
was going to come marching home today 
—I just felt it. Why, what’s the matter, 
Kid?” His voice trembled, and he pawed 
beseechingly at his companion. “There’s 
no mistake, is there, Kid? No mistake? 
They wouldn’t gyp old Jeff out of a 
home; nobody would do that! The tick- 
ets say Johnny Walker all right, don’t 
they, Kid? They call for twenty-five 
hundred, don’t they? It’s going to take 
every cent Kid, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

The Information Kid blinked down at 
the winner’s circle, where a little hunch- 
back with a pale face was holding up his 
whip for permission to dismount from 
Captain Ace. But the imagination plays 
queer tricks once in a while. The Kid 
visioned only a little jay street in a little 
hick town, and a faded figure waiting by 
the gate. 

A whimper from General Jeff brought 
him to himself, and the hustler stared at 
his old pal, and then down at the paste- 
boards. 

“It’s all right, Jeff.” he assured. “I 
was just knocked silly for a moment. 
The tickets are jake—good as gold, and 
you got the luck of a graveyard rabbit. 
Come on with me.” 


OR reasons of his own the Kid elected 
to take his companion home after 
the crowd had gone, and then only in a 
machine where they could have the back 
seat to themselves. In San Diego old 
Jeff waited outside on the sidewalk, while 
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When Listerine 
meets halitosis 


HE distressing thing 
about halitosis (scien- 
tific term meaning unplea- 
sant breath) is this: You’re 
usually not aware yourself 
of whether you are guilty 
whether or not your 
breath is just right. 


Let Listerine put you 
on the safe side. It will do 
so quickly and pleasantly 
—unless, of course, halito- 
sis is chronic with you, due 
to some deep-seated dis- 
order which a doctor or 
dentist will need to correct. 

This is what happens when 
Listerine meets halitosis:Hali- 
tosis most commonly is due to 
the acid fermentation of 
starchy and sugary foods in 
the mouth; to putrefaction of 
food particles retained about 
the teeth, or to excessive use 
of tobacco. 


Listerine, by virtue of its 
peculiar antiseptic properties, 
halts both putrefaction and 
fermentation and removes dis- 
agreeable mouth odors. 


It leaves the mouth and breath 
sweet, fresh and clean, putting you 
mind at ease as to whether or not you 
may be offending those about you. 


How much better it is, then, to 
have Listerine at hand in your bath- 
room, to use it systematically and 
to be sure you are on the safe and 
polite — Lambert 
Co., Saint Louis, U. § 


side. Pharmacat! 








his guide entered the Harper Brothers 
pool-room and came back a few minutes 
| later with a fat bundle in his hand. 

“There you are, Jeff—I counted it 
' twice, and it’s O. K. Now, let’s do the 
thing up right. I'll get a taxi, and we 
can go out to your place, and get your 
things, and then I'll take you up to that 
Home.” 

“That’s it,” enthused the General. “I 
want you to see it, Kid. I'll be living 
pretty swell for old Jeff. They change 
the—”’ 

“Ye-ah, I know,” said the Kid. 
get started.” 

And on the way old Jeff indulged in a 
little quiet gloating. 

“I just knew I'd finish ahead of the 
game,” he confided, “but there aint many 
can do it. If I was you, Kid, I’d go 
right home, and let the track alone, if I 
was you. You got a chance to make a 
nice start in some business. Me? All I 
can do now is just remember how old 
Johnny came marching home. The way 
you talked, Kid, I could just see. I bet 
I'll make some of those other fellows lis- 
ten to me when I tell ’em—” 

“I wouldn’t say nothing about it, Jeff. 
I wouldn’t let anybody know nothing 
about Johnny Walker; just let ‘em be- 
lieve you saved the money up. People 
will think more of you. Some folks are 
set against betting. I wouldn't give ’em 
the satisfaction of thinking you're up 
there just as the result of a bet.” 

“Mebbe you're right,” nodded the 
General. “Mebbe Id better not say too 
much about any one race in particular.” 

They entered the broad drive of Mira- 
mar Home, brushed past red geraniums, 
and found themselves in the final port of 
call for the old General Jeff. 

After they had toured the building, 
and the Kid had supervised the installa- 
tion of his friend’s few possessions in the 


“Let’s 
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little room on the top floor, he held out 
his hand gravely. 

“Good-by, old scout.” 

Old General Jeff was inclined to sniffle 
a little. “Good-by, Kid; you been 
mighty kind to an old man today. May- 
be I'll never see you again, but I wont 
forget yeu, boy—always think of you. 
Remember what I said, Kid; you go on 
home now and enjoy yourself. Good- 
by, Kid.” 

“Good-luck, old-timer—and you have 
my best regards!” 


HE Information Kid boarded a 

street-car and alighted in the 
down-town district. He hesitated on the 
curbing a moment, and then made his 
way to the establishment of Abe Gold- 
water, a business acquaintance of long 
standing. When he emerged, he was 
minus the diamond that had adorned his 
purple tie. His fingers fumbling in his 
coat pocket encountered two open safety 
pins. He grinned, and tossed them into 
the gutter. 

On the opposite corner stood the 
drugstore maintained by Billy McLaugh- 
lin. Prompted by the condition of his 
vocal-cords, the Kid crossed the street. 

“Why, hello, Kid,” said the proprietor. 
“Who won the last race? I had to leave 
early.” 

The Kid shrugged. “I dunno—I was 
watching Johnny Walker.” 

“Johnny Walker? Where did he fin- 
ish?” 

The Information Kid eyed with mild 
interest a package of ant-exterminator. 

“Finish?” he echoed. “Finish? Why, 
those kind of dogs aren’t supposed to 
finish, are they? The last I saw of 
Johnny Walker he was making a swell 
attempt to run backward, and I guess 
he’s still doing Say, Mac, 
what’s good for a sore throat?” 





| 
| THE MAN WHO 


| (Continued from page 77) 


COULD SHOVEL 





reassuring her, conscious meanwhile of 
a tearing, cracking noise somewhere 
closer in. We didn’t hear O’Dowd and 
Skaldo galloping down the cut until they 
were almost on us. 

“Fall of rock back there!’’ shouted the 
Owl. 

“We just made it out in time,” Skaldo 
explained, a bit unnecessarily. Then he 
broke the big news: “But the dog’s still 
in there.” 


“Dead, do you mean? Under all that 





rock?” 

Frankie Harper’s voice was strained, 
but steady. She was a game little sport 
if I ever saw one. 

“Don’t know,” Art said. “The drift’s 





blocked. He was coming from behind 


| the wheelbarrow last time we seen him.” 


We could see tears in the girl’s eyes, 
but she wouldn’t let them come any 
farther. It sort o’ hurt to look at her. 


| Old Jim put a hand on her shoulder, 


I remember. 
Then the Owl said to his partner: 
“Art, go get me a muckstick and a shovel 
| at the station.” 
I’d never heard that tone in the Owl’s 
voice before. 


We moved back to the place where 
the drift-head had been. It was walled 
in now with a wet gray jumble of loose 
rock and mud that had torn away from 
the top and sides with the jolt of that 
blast on another level. From looking 
at it a man couldn’t tell whether it was 
only a local caving, or whether, inside, 
the whole drift mightn’t have fallen into 
itself. It could easily be that, because 
there had only been a few temporary tim- 
bers set up, and if the rock was so 
minded, they wouldn’t have held it a 
minute. 

The Owl went on the job as soon as 
Art came back with the pick and shovel. 
He just bent to it and mucked, while 
we four stood and watched him. Like 
a machine he was: set shovel, drive in 
with foot, brace body, heave load up and 
sidewise, swing back, set shovel, drive— 
click, click, click—like that. Slowly he 
ate a cavity into the mass of loose stuff, 
then hacked at it above with his pick 
till more came sliding down, after which 
the ringing shovel bit into it again. 

We just stood and watched—hypno- 
tized by that magnificent shoveling. Now 
and then, out in the mainway, station- 
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The Land of Unborn Babies 


'N Maeterlinck’s Play— 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land — 
all misty blue—where countless babies are waiting 
their time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds —not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
it will be dropped into. 


Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home — 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born 
into a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
Happiness dwells. 


As each child is so born 

the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation be weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 
healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies— 

die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of de- 
fective ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birthright of a sanitary 


and protective home. 


So that wherever one looks — the need for better 
homes is apparent. And wherever one listens can 


be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. 


The call is being heard— 

by the schools and colleges that are establishing class- 
es in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses 
and other noble women who are visiting the homes 
of those who need help and instruction; by the 
hospitals that are holding Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks 
and health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers 
that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 


By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 


called upon to give information to expectant mothers. 


All this is merely a beginning — 
The ground has hardly been broken 
for the Nation’s only safe foundation 
—healthy babies—each of whom must 
have its rightful heritage —An Even 
Chance—a healthy body. 


The call will not be answered until 
every mother, every father and every 
community helps to make better homes 
in which to welcome visitors from the 


Land of Unborn Babies. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has been working 
years for improvement in home 
conditions and surroundings and 
rejoices in having helped thereby 
to reduce materially the death 
rate of babies and of mothers in 
childbirth. During this period 
the death rate from infectious 
diseases of children has been 
reduced 37%. The total death 
rate has been reduced 31.9%. 


The work of this Company has 
been of such vital importance to 
its policyholders and the public, 
that it is publishing the results 
with the hope of showing to ev- 
eryone, everywhere, that there is 
nothing more important than 
protecting the people of ourland 
from preventable diseases and 
unnecessary death. 

In 1921 the Metropolitan dis- 
tributed 25,000,000 booklets 


dealing with the most important 
phases of health and disease. It 
will be glad to furnish on re- 
quest,booklets telling the mother 
how to prepare for the baby; 
how to keep the home sanitary ; 
how to protect her children 
against contagious diseases—how 
to make the family healthier and 
happier. 


HALEY FISKE, President 








Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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bound cars clanged by; a dozen of them, 
or more, went through. Empties re- 
turned from the trip to the surface and 
the dumps. Morning wore on to noon 

Once Art Skaldo offered to take 
shovel and let the Owl rest 

“Stand back!” bellowed the Owl 

He flung around toward where the girl 
stood, with that same look flashing into 
his eyes that had puzzled me before. Art 
stood back. .The Owl kept on tearing 
at the wall, which still shifted down as 
fast as he hollowed into its base, and 
which showed no opening yet at its top 


the 


HE news got about, of course, that 
something was doing on the eight 
hundred. A number of the boys here and 
there wandered in to have a look, and 
stayed. They couldn't get away. The 
Owl was filling out his destiny as Cap- 
tain Creek’s greatest mucker, and the 
way he did it held all who saw him 
By one o'clock, work had stopped all 
over the eight hundred The boys 
pushed two more loaded cars into the 
crosscut, and about twenty of us, by 
then, sat on them watching—just watch- 
ing and saying nothing 
The Owl’s muscles rolled and cracked 


TH 


“Shall you want to?” 

“TI—don’t—know.”’ She pondered the 
problem, gloom shadowing the loveliness 
of her eyes. “Here you fit in so. There 
you might be quite out of the picture 
There's the risk of disillusionment. I've 
known it before.” 

“If you're in New York this spring 
or summer, you're pretty sure to see 
me again.” 

“Why? Are you so conspicuous?” 

He responded with a boyish grin. 
“Decidedly, at times—though you might 
not know me or care to know me.” 

“You think I’m a snob?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am,” she flashed, “if you mean 
that you'll be driving a taxi or walking 
the streets as a sandwich man or some- 
thing like that.” 

“Why not, if it means money?” he re- 
torted stolidly 

“Because a man of your sort has no 
business lowering himself that way. It’s 
degrading.” 

“It’s the price I pay for this.” He 
indicated with a sweep of his arm the 
radiant world of blue waters and green 
shores about them. “I sha’n’t always 
have to pay it.” 

“While you're paying it, I don’t want 
to know you.” Her face was sullen, 
resentful. Her lower lip was held tight 
between the little white teeth. There 
was a feline narrowing to her eyes. “I 
don’t how you can have so little 
pride.” 

“There’s my pride.” He pointed to his 
canvas. “I’ve none left over for any- 
thing else.” 

“You've nothing left over for any- 
thing else. Neither pride, nor thought, 
nor consideration, nor—nor— Oh, you 
—you—you paint-brush!” 


see 


under their hairy hide. Sweat long ago 
had soaked his balbriggan undershirt; 
sweat ran into his eyes and rolled off his 
nose. His hands rasped as they whipped 
up and down the shovel-handle for each 
thrust and lift. The veins in his arms 
and neck stood up like hawsers. He 
kept his mouth tightly locked through 
most of his fight, but toward the end it 
flew open with a long gasp of his lungs 
that were straining like a bellows. 

It was an agony for us who saw the 
last drive; he was spending himself so 
utterly. But for Owl Dan O’Dowd, I 
know it was the time of his life. Be- 
cause, don’t you see, he was doing what 
from time’s beginning he was cut out 
for; and he was doing it for the sake of 
one whom he worshiped in his voiceless 
soul. That was the meaning in his eyes 
when they looked at her. 

In the end the rock jumble slid down 
as it had so many times before, but it 
left this time a little hole at the top; 
and it seemed that a faint glow came 
through. A few more fierce pick-strokes, 
a few more heaves with the shovel, and 
Dan O'Dowd went scrambling up the 
slope and scuffled out of sight through 
the opening. We heard him clatter down 





E ISLE ODREA 


(Continued from page 5i) 


She leaped to her feet, rushed to the 
boat, pushed it off. He did not move. 

“Cara,” he called softly. 

She rested on her oars. “Well?” 

“You're coming back, aren’t you? 
There’s lots more to be done, you know. 
You'll be here tomorrow?” 

She hesitated. Then she laughed. 
“Oh, yes! I'll be here tomorrow—Ar- 
tist!” , The slight boat jumped in the 
water under her impulsion. 


T was a long wait for him next morn- 
ing. When the girl came, she seemed 
absent-spirited and restless. 

“You’re not posing well today,” he 
complained presently, jabbing his mahl- 
stick into the sand. 

“And you're not painting well today,” 
she retorted. 

“No, I’m not. 
that?” 

“Feel it. 
fied.” 

“I can’t get you onto the canvas to- 
day. What’s up, Cara?” 

“Nothing—except that I’m going to- 
morrow.” 

He painted steadily for a long minute. 
“Home?” 

“Yes.” 

“I'll have to work like the devil on 
you all day to get far enough along to 
finish without you.” 

This annoyed her—rather more than 
anything he had ever said or failed to 
say hitherto. “You'll have to paint like 
the devil for the next couple of hours,” 
was her tart rejoinder, “for that’s all the 
posing you'll get out of me.” 

“You're not going to quit me—quit 
the picture like that!” 

“T’ve got a luncheon engagement,” she 
explained _ airily. “The Murchisons’ 


But how do you know 


Besides, you look dissatis- 
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inside, and yell back that one of the 
lamps was still burning a little. 

There was a joyful whine, a snorting 
rush, and the dog Bud tumbled out over 
the top. He scuttled down the barrier’s 
side, and it looked as if his tail fairly 
jerked him over to his mistress 

“Oh, Buddy!” she cried, and took him 
in her arms. 

After their greeting was over, that dog 
danced around and shook hands with 
each one of us in turn. 

O’Dowd was out of the drift by then 
He sort of leaned against the wall with 
his hands on his hips and the breath 
still whistling through his teeth. His 
eyes, that had been bright, before, were 
gone dull again from exhaustion, or be- 
cause the fight of his life was over 

The girl did the right thing, as she 
always did. She gave to Dan O'Dowd 
a memory for all the years, something 
to treasure in his dumb soul which for 
once had broken its cage, and then gone 
back to that cage, forever. 

She put her hands on his two shoul- 
ders, and drew down his head and kissed 
him on his hard, bristly, cracked lips 
while the Airedale snuggled in between 
the feet of the two of them. 


MS 


harbor, and 
Like to 


yacht happened into the 
we're all going over there. 
come?” 

sad 

“Don’t overstrain yourself with polite- 
ness! This’ll be good-by, then.” 

“IT don’t think so.” His voice was 
very quiet and deliberate as he got to 
his feet. “This picture of mine is too 
big a thing for any spoiled child like you 
to ruin for a caprice. It’s got to be 
finished. And I can’t finish it without 
you.” 

“Always the artist,” she taunted. 
“Perhaps you intend to keep me here.” 

“T do.” 

She laughed. “By force?” 

“Something of that sort.” He turned 
and ran swiftly along the sand to where 
their two boats lay, nose by nose. One 
after the other he sent them darting 
out into the water. The eager current 
snatched at them, spun them about, bore 
them briskly along, paralleling the shore. 

“Plato!” she cried, half laughing, half 
dismayed. “You reckless idiot! How 
are we to get back?” 

“T don’t know. 
face was white and glowery. 
pose.” 

“Go to the devil!” 

He seated himself, staring out to sea 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Wait.” There was a doomful deter- 
mination in the monosyllable. 

“We'll starve.” 

“Not for a while. 
stuff to eat.” 

“You'll have to get me back some- 
time. How will you do it?” 

“After I’ve got you fixed on the can- 
vas, I'll swim across and get a boat.” 

“But the sharks!” 

“Tl have to chance it.” 


I don’t care.” His 
“Take your 


I brought some 
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A Business Coure Of STEEL 


Dodge Brothers offer to the business public of America 
an entirely new principle in Coupe body construction. 


From framework to window mouldings the body is 
built of steel. It is the first all-steel closed car ever 
marketed. This design anticipates every possible re- 
quirement of commercial travel. It insures unusual 
quietness — unusual grace — unusual stamina. It has 
made it possible to give the Coupe that same lustrous 
baked-on enamel finish for which Dodge Brothers 
open cars have long been famous. 


The upholstery is of genuine leather—leather that will 
wash and wear. The seat is wide and comfortable. 
Carrying compartments are accessible and spacious. 
The car is equipped with a heater, dome light, window 
levers, windshield cleaner, cord tires, Yale door locks, 
and every other appointment necessary to the owner’s 
comfort and protection. 


Built inside and out to withstand the wear and tear 
of everyday use, it retains the same lightness and 
beauty of line which you are accustomed to look for 
in Dodge Brothers cars. 


It is the Business Coupe which business people the 
world over have been expecting—from Dodge Brothers. 


The price is $980 f. 0. b. Detroit 


DonGce GROTHERS 
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Looking at him, she saw that he quite 
simply meant what he said. The pic- 
ture was worth risking his life for. She 
raged inwardly even in her decision to 
surrender. “Please, Plato, swim out and 
catch the boats. There’s time yet.” 

“Will you promise to stay and pose?” 

“Yes.” She took a deep breath, ad- 
ding to herself: “But I think you'll be 
sorry.” 

He ran down the shore, plunged from 
the end of the islet and after a hard 
sprint overtook the nearest craft The 
rest was simple. When he landed, she 
was standing before the unfinished paint- 
ing 

“I didn’t tell you,” he began, “that 
you might—” 

“You were right,” she cut in. “It’s 


worth it. But—I hate you just the 


same. 

“All right. So long as you keep the 
hate out of your expression.” 

“You're the first man who’s ever madg 
me do what I didn’t want to.” 

“It'll soon be over,” he assured heg, 
taking up his palette, and moving td- 
ward her. “The chin a little up, please.” 
He had taken on again the impersonal- 
ity of the artist. | 

“If you touch me,” she said breath- 
lessly, “VI—IT'll yell.” 

He stopped, puzzled, frowning. ‘Well, 
that'll do as it is,” he said at length, and 
fell to painting absorbedly. 


LL day he painted and painted, 

scratching out, brushing in, his face 
gloomily set between him and the outer 
world in the painful concentration of 
his toil. And she, stretched in lazy 
grace on the sand, looked at him and the 
estranging sea, and the changeful magic 
of the mountains, and dreamed. When 
the mating kiskadees began their sunset 
song, he stopped and rose. 

“Now I can go on_ alone. . 
Alone,” he repeated; “that’s an ugly- 
sounding word, Cara.” 

“Help me up,” she bade him. “I’m 
all stiff and cramped.” 

He ran to her, contrite. “I’m a 
beast!” he cried. “When I work, I get 
so lost in the job—” 

He lifted her to her feet. She slipped 
into his arms, her own closing about his 
shoulders. “For good-by,” she mur- 
mured. 

His face changed, darkened with long- 
ing, closed down upon her uplifted lips. 
At the end of the long moment she drew 
away and spoke lightly, gayly, but with a 
hoarse little break in her voice: “You 
weren't ail artist, then, Plato.” 

“T love you,” he said. 

“I know. It’s all there, in the pic- 
ture. I didn’t know until I saw it. Nor 


| you, did you, Plato?” 


a 

“And I think I love you—a little. 
Enough to be afraid, enough to be glad 
that I’m going. . . . . There’s nothing in 
it, you know, Plato, except maybe dan- 
ger. Yes; I’m glad it didn’t come 
sooner.” 

She walked to her boat. Silently he 
thrust it into the water and held it for 
her to embark. She rested her hand 
on his shoulder as she stepped in, and 
felt him tremble. She sat down and 
took the oars. 
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“Good-by, dear boy,” she half whis- 
pered. “I’m sorry. No; I’m not really 
sorry. It’s good for you to be in love 
with me a little. It’s good for your 
work. Isn’t it? I’d like to think I’ve 
given you that.” 

“Yes. You've given me that.” 

“Keep all of me you can,” she said 
softly. “I wont ever quite forget.” 

Wind and tide sped her. She rounded 
the end of Isle 0’ Dreams, rested on her 
oars, had a last vision, through blurred 
eyes, of a figure standing waist-deep in 
the iridescent ocean, the face turned to- 
ward the sunset glow into which she 
drifted. 


aa YOURE pretty sure to see me again.” 
She remembered the boyish and 
puzzling grin with which he had said it 

Well, she had seen him again, after 
six months of not seeing him—of what 
she had flattered herself was forgetful- 
ness. It wasn’t forgetfulness at all, only 
sleeping memories. 

“Though you might not know me 
Wouldn’t she have known him? Any- 
where? Instantly? Possibly not but 
for the unmistakable picture of their 
sun-drenched islet. The gauzy dancer 
was not herself, but the other model 
the Chola girl. He wouldn’t paint her 
for all the world to stare at. 

“Or care to know me.” Part of her 
cared achingly. The other and more 
prudent fraction was relieved that the 
Clarke car had turned the corner to 
oblivion before the descending painter 
could discover the source of the kiska- 
dee’s call. Better so..... But she 
wasn't in any mood that evening for 
marrying Martin Clarke—or anyone else 

Summer would take her away from 
the city to places where people didn’t 
paint signs on walls. There she would 
forget again. She went away, and she 
did forget—almost. Perhaps she would 
have completely succeeded by the end 
of autumn but for the unlucky dinner 
which McLean Johnson, another of her 
special set, gave to welcome her back 
to New York in October. It was to be 
some kind of a stunt dinner. There was 
always something special about anything 
which Mac did. That this was “very 
special” was indicated by a mediumistic- 
looking cabinet against one wall of the 
dining-room, and the host’s request, to 
Mrs. Jimmie Woldrington at the farther 
end of the table, when the salad came 
on, that she face the cabinet, motion- 
less and silent for five minutes, while the 
others went on talking. 

At the end of the appointed period a 
flat white object soared into the air from 
the mysterious recesses, and wabbled 
down upon the table. It was a card- 
board square bearing a red crayon sketch 
of Mrs. Jimmie, her piquant face ab- 
surdly sharpened into an expression of 
suspicious severity, the caricature being 
labeled, “Our Official Chaperon.” An- 
other five minutes produced a lively 
presentation of Martin Clarke hotly pur- 
suing a terrified dollar along Wall Street, 
the legend being “The Last Survivor.” 
Then followed Helen Sweetser with a 
vastly enlarged and prehensile ear ex- 
tended avidly toward a phonograph horn, 
the title being “Tell Me Another;” Alden 
Gracie critically appraising a tea-store 
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It is fortunate for Hupmobile owners 
that our engineers have large manu- 
facturing facilities at their exclusive 
command. 


In the Hupmobile’s own plants, motor, 
transmission, clutch, axles, and other 
essential parts, are built to Hupmobile 
design, for the exclusive use of the 
Hupmobile. 


No compromise of good designing or 
fine manufacturing is ever forced upon 
our engineers. They are entirely free 
from limitations they might meet if they 
were dependent, for some vital parts, 
on outside manufacturing sources. 


Through years of experience they have 
developed a perfect harmony among 
working parts that tends to increase the 


economy and efficiency of individual 
units, and of the entire assembly. 


This may explain Hupmobile perform- 
ance—the kind of performance that 
means sailing up the average low-gear 
hill, on high gear, and plugging 
through sand and mud on high. 


The kind of pick-up that gets you 
away and free from city-street snarls. 
Brilliant performance not only when 
the car is new, but as long as it lasts, 
with the very minimum of tinkering 
and adjusting. 


This may explain, also, economy rec- 
ords that stand almost alone, among 
cars of higher and lower price alike; 
and such a length of life that it seems 
a Hupmobile has no wear-out point. 


Touring Car, 1250; Roadster, 31250; Roadster-Coupe, #1485; Coupe, #1835; Sedan, 
$1935. Cord Tires on all models. Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Taz Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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Ask your dealer to show you the genuine COLT line from which you can select a 
your particular purpose. 
ooklet that will interest you. 


a 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. - 
Pacif ae ntative, Pl \ 717 


model adapted for 


{ Witha 
Gi im@nari 
you have the 
_ protection of the 


rlds Right Arm 





Send for ““The Romance of a Colt,” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
1. B. Bekeart Co Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








chromo; and so on ur 

vert remained unsatirize 
“You're a hard subject 

her host when her turn 


taking double time for you 
V HEN at length the final portrait 
came to rest after its aérial flight, 
the reason for the delay was apparent. 
Here was no off-hand caricature, but a 
likeness, boldly and tellingly sketched, 
with Spartan economy of line and shad- 
ing, yet embodying vividly the charm of 
the girl’s spirited loveliness. A chorus 
greeted the little masterpiece, out of 
which emerged Martin Clarke’s voice: 

“What’s your pet charity-and-good- 
works, Mary?” 

“What? Oh, the Community Service,” 
answered the girl mechanically. “I’m 
on the committee.” 

“Give you five hundred dollars for it, 
for that picture.” 

“No.” With a jealously protective 
gesture she caught the cardboard to her. 

“What’s that on the back?” queried 
Alicia Bence across the table. “Two 
sketches for one price. What ho!” 

Its owner turned the white square 
about. On the reverse side was a 


Mary Cal- 


Mary,” 
came. 


opined 


“He’s 


little drawing of a mermaid 
swimming away from a beach upon which 
knelt a crab with claws raised in a 
ture at once ludicrous and pathetic, 
ploring her not to leave him. 

“There's nothing to get tearful about, 
Mary,” said Helen Sweetser maliciously. 
She was not pleased with Martin Clarke’s 
enthusiasm. 

Without answering, Mary rose, walked 
to the cabinet, and unheeding the pro- 
tests of the host, opened it. It was 
empty. 

“Where did you pick up that genius?” 
Gracie asked Johnson, taking him aside. 

“From a new concern which furnishes 
stunts for dinners and entertainments. 
Don’t even know his name. They stung 
me a hundred for him.” 

“Cheap enough. That picture of Mary 
Calvert— By the way, did you notice 
her face?” 

“Yes. Queer game. Let’s give her a 
little jolly. Not often that you can get 
a rise out of Mary.” 

But Miss Calvert, it appeared, was 
in no mood for a jolly. In fact, she 
had a severe headache, which she forth- 
with took home. At least, she said it 
was her head that hurt. 


SKeLCHY 


TES. 
ges 


im- 
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She passed an almost sleepless night 
Subsequently she passed eight or ten 
other almost equally sleepless nights 
Why had he—why hadn’t he—how dared 
he—and so on. 


INALLY she decided that the only 

thing to do was to get it out of 
system, for somewhere in the recesses of 
her personality there lay a_ stratum 
of the practical. Consulting n 
she went to the office of the building 
upon which the stray from Isle o’ Dreams 
had decoratively operated, and consulted 
the agent of the building. He didn't 
know who the painter was, but helpfull) 
suggested the Seafoam Soap Company 
whose advertisement it was. Upon be 
ing called up, the Seafoam Company was 
politely uninformative further than that 
their advertising agency, the Al Fresco 
might give tidings. At Miss Calvert's 
personal urgency, the Al Fresco material 
ized itself in the person of its art man- 
ager, a pink and fervent young man of 
indubitable good will, but— 

“Mr. Crabbe’s address? I’m awfully 
afraid I can’t give it to you.” 

“Haven’t you got it? How stupid of 
you!” 

“As a matter of fact, I have 
But I’m not at liberty to give it 
Crabbe’s a queer sort of Dick, 
like anyone to know where he lives and 
all that sort of thing.” 

An inspiration came 
“He wouldn’t mind me. 
models.” 

“You! A model?” He stared in open 
amazement at the modish and expensivs 
figure before him. 

“Not exactly a professional. | 
sat for one of his pictures.” 

Symptoms of sudden excitement 
out upon the art manager like a 
“I should say you did! ‘Isle 0’ Dream 
I thought I'd seen your face before.” 

“Is that what he calls it? Is it 

“Is it good!. It’s great. It'll make 
him, if he’d only let go his death-grij 
on it. But he treats it like a private 
luxury.” 

“When I last saw it, it wasn’t finished 

“It’s finished now, all right. You feel 
the glow of the sun in it and smell the 
freshness of the sea, and the girl—oh 
that girl! She's got all the lost dreams 
of the world in her face. Excuse 
getting poetic, but when I think of 
picture—” 


“Go on,” she said softly. 

“Well, we offered him twenty-five 
hundred for it, but he only got sore.” 

“Did he?” The visitor dimpled 
“Perhaps he doesn’t want it used for 
advertising purposes.” 

“He just wants to keep it. Told me it 
was painted in a world where there wasn’t 
any such thing as money, and he was 
going to keep it there. Oh, he’s a nut! 
Needs the money, too!” 

“Perhaps he’d sell it to me. 
me his address.” 

But the art manager was an hi 
able person. He regretfully refused 
Then he brightened. “But I'll this 
far, only don’t tell him or he might 
come back and slay me. He’s just fin- 
ishing a sign up on 125th Street near 
Seventh Avenue. He'll be there tonight 
He’s the only man we’ve got can handle 


of her 


pody 


got 


doesn't 


to the 
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The World’s Lowest Priced 
O ua li t y A utomo b 1 l € Ree srhlest co diene 


Chevrolet New Superior Model is 
breaking all sales records of standard 
fully equipped cars. 


This leadership has come only from 
sheer superiority in value per dollar of 
price. Price, operation and mainten- 
ance considered, your dollar buys the 
most transportation in a Chevrolet. 


Equipment and accessories consid- 
ered, Chevrolet is the lowest priced 
car made. 


You buy it all at one time, because 
Chevrolet is ALL THERE as sold— 
nothing more to buy but the license, 
gasoline and oil. Investigate the differ- 
ence before you buy. 


F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


Chevrolet invites comparison because 
comparisons sell Chevrolets. 


Chevrolet full equipment includes 
standard transmission, 3 speeds for- 
ward and | reverse; electric starter, 
horn, lights and Remy ignition; water 
cooling system with pump; demount- 
able rims and extra rim; powerful 
valve-in-head motor; quiet, strong, 
spiral bevel rear axle gears; speed- 
ometer; ammeter; oil pressure gauge; 
legal headlight lenses, and other fea- 
tures essential to modern motoring. 


No matter what car you own or think 


of buying, see the New Superior Model 
Chevrolet. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufac- There are 5,000 Chevrolet Applications will be Considered 
turer of Low Priced Quality Dealers and Service Stations from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
Automobiles Throughout the World ritories not Adequately Covered 
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O have and to hold a lovely com- 
plexion is the delightful experience 
of a woman who uses Pears’ Soap. 


“Good morning! 


Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 


colors in artificial light. You can’t miss 
him if you keep your eyes up 

“Lord,” added the art manager impres- 
sionably as his caller departed after suit- 
able expressions, “I don’t know what's 
going to happen, but I'd like to be 
Crabbe.” 


OME obstinate sunset clouds which 

would not take on the right hue were 
engrossing the attention of Ephraim 
Crabbe, nocturnal sign-painter. It was 
the very end of the job; he had worked 
up to within a few feet of the roof, and 
he was anxious, for reasons of his own, 
to finish before morning. Pausing for a 
moment’s rest, he Jooked up and saw a 
face above the pain.ed clouds. The face 
was frightened and lovely and eager. The 
face said: 

“Plato!” 

Ephraim Crabbe set his hands on the 
coping above because he did not wish to 
fall one hundred and twenty feet to the 
earth below. He felt his swinging plat- 
form sway giddily under him. Presently 
he found voice, though not of a very 
pleasant timbre, and demanded as one 
might demand it of an intrusive ghost: 

“What have you come back for?” 





“I was lonely,” said she simply. 

“Lonely! My God, what do you think 
I’ve been!” 

“I know.” Her eyes brooded down at 
him. “But you had the picture. You 
had that much of me. I want to see 
the picture, Plato. Our picture!” 

“It’s in storage.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m going away day after tomorrow,” 
he declared. 

“Going back? 
where the kiskadees are? 
to hear them again! Is 
you're going?” 

Ta.” 

“Plato!” 
murs. 

“Yes, Cara.” 

“It’s dear of you to call me Cara 
again. Take me with you.” 

“With me? To Isle o’ Dreams?” 

Her laughter trembled and throbbed 
like muted music in the darkness. “How 
horrified you sound! You might paint 
another great picture if—if you're still 
all artist.” 

“I’m not,” he answered with bitter- 
ness. “You changed that. You did what 
you threatened that first day. You 


Back to Isle o’ Dreams 
How I'd love 
that where 


It was the faintest of mur- 
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turned me into a man. And it hurts 
like hell.” 

“Does it? It hurts to be a woman 
too, sometimes.” Her hand went to her 
breast. “I never thought it could hurt 
that way. Take me with you, Plato, and 


cure the hurt.” 


E leaped, drew himself up over the 

coping and stood before her. She 
seemed shadowy, vague, insubstantial in 
the dimness. 

“How could I take you with me?” 

“How can you leave me behind?” she 
retorted. 

“Do you know how I go?” 

“I don’t care.” 

“In a little motorboat—all the way— 
skirting the shore—taking my chance of 
storms.” 

“I’m not afraid.” 

“I live aboard her, do my own cook- 
ing.” 
“Tl do it. I can.” 

“There’s nothing but a box of a 
cabin—” 

“Tl be all the closer to you,” she 
said softly. 

“It’s dangerous, I tell you.” He 
spoke with subdued violence. 

Her voice broke as she cried passion- 
ately: “You’re making excuses. If you 
don’t want me, why don’t you say so?” 

“Want you! My God! I want you 
as I’ve never wanted anything in my 
life before. But Cara, how can I—” 

“Then take me.” She leaned for- 
ward, peered over the blank wall. “If 
you don’t say you will at once, Plato, 
I'll jump down on that skimpy little plat- 
form of yours and cry tears all over 
New York City.” 

Then she was in his arms, pressed 
close, clinging to him, yielding her face 
to his lips. “I tried getting along with- 
out you, Plato,” she murmured, “but it 
was just no good.” 

“T’ll never give you up now,” he said. 
“But I think it’s madness.” 

“What does it matter? What does 
anything matter? I’ve always said when 
the great thing came to me, I'd take it 
any way it came.” 

He put her back from him, straining 
his vision to see her more clearly. “Are 
you of age?” he said abruptly. 

Her bright laughter rang in the murk. 
“I’m twenty-three. It’s just like you not 
to know.” 

“That’s all right, then. 
alderman.” 

“Don’t boast. I know 
and an ambassador.” 

“But they can’t marry you.” 

“One of ’em tried.” 

“Did he, damn him! I mean, they 
couldn’t marry us. An alderman can.” 

“T never knew before,” she murmured, 
“that an alderman was any real use in 
the world.” She slipped back into his 
arms. “Listen, Plato!” 

From far below, the surge and rhythm 
of the great city, unsleeping like the 
tides, pulsed in a distant sea-cadence 
about them. 

“The lonely, lovely sound of it. Like 
our Isle o’ Dreams. Oh, my dear,” she 
whispered with passionate conviction, 
“there’s nothing in realities. I’ve tried 
them and I know. Don’t ever, ever let 
me go back.” 
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Here's what takes place 
inside this hogshead - 


WE PURCHASE from the 
farmers in Kentucky the very 
finest sun-ripened Burley leaf 
for use in Velvet. 


When this leaf tobacco is de- 
livered to us, we carefully pack 
it in wooden hogsheads similar 
to the one illustrated. 


There it remains to slowly 
age for two solid years. During 
this time the tobacco goes 
through natural “‘sweats” and 


throws off all bitterness and 
harshness. 


Long experience has shown 
us that ageing-in-the-wood is the 
only methed that produces a 
mild and mellow smoking to- 
bacco. 


We're ready to back Velvet 
against any tobacco made— 
in the world. Smoke Velvet 
—aged-in-the-wood tobacco. 
Mild and mellow. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


ey Engraved from 
a Scratch Board 
Drawing by 
Sidney Fletcher. 
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1, You’re off! No delay. A 2. Done! And notice how 
rich, busy lather — in- fine your face feels after 
stantly using Williams’! 


Lather-Life 


Lather lives and works only while it holds 
its moisture. When it’s dry it’s ‘‘dead.”’ 


Lather-life is important. Lather that stands up 
thick and heavy, that holds its moisture, softens 
beards quickest and easiest. Such lather cannot 
help but make the smoothest path for your razor. 


Williams’ Shaving Cream is made in such a way 
that its lather always holds thick, lush and creamy 
every shave. Williams’ is Jather—not foam. Lather, 
not fleeting bubbles that look good for a moment 
and then freeze dry on your face. 

Men with tender skins swear by Williams’. 
Williams’ lather not only softens the beard, but 
it leaves the skin smooth and glove-like whether 
you use cold water or hot, hard water or soft, or 
whether you shave under speed or take your time 
about it. 

Williams’ Shaving Cream is pure enough to eat. 
It contains no artificial coloring matter. 


Enough for Ten Days FREE 


Send for a trial size tube. It will convince you 
of a new luxury in Shaving Cream. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


® TRIAL SIZE FREE 
| rhe J. B. Williams’ Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Department 28 
I want to see for myself what you mean by a new luxury in 


shaving cream. Send me your trial size tube. 


| Name 
| Address 





| ligence Division,’ 
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THE FOUR STARS 


(Continued from 





“What—what’s that?” shouted Paw- 
ling, his composure shaken to the depths. 

“T mistook you for Admiral Hempstead. 
You look most infernally alike, and I 
saw the four stars on your shoulders. I 
knew better this morning. The real 
admiral was at my hotel for breakfast, 
with a bandage on his head. A taxi was 
driving him to the station in a devil of 
a hurry last night, and it skidded into a 
truck. He was cut up and badly shaken. 
I had a chat with him. He told me he 
was delayed at the Austuria while they 
looked for his overcoat that some prize 
boob of an officer had lugged off from a 
dinner.” 


HERE was a little interval of si- 

lence, tense and vigilant. Mc- 
Vickar lighted a fresh cigar with a steady 
hand as he resumed: 

“Your name is Chester Pawling. I 
saw you in Brest and again in London 
And I made it my business to check you 
up after that. You have said one or 
two things that make this little party— 


' well, unusually interesting to me.” 


There was a threat in the words, subtle 


| but unmistakable. Pawling waited for 


the crisis. In spirit he was the admiral, 
and his blood tingled as he realized that 
he was taut and ready to meet the situa- 
tion. 

“I knew you were still in the Intel- 
> explained McVickar in 
the same unemotional manner. “I 
phoned Washington this morning and 


| found you had come on to attend that 


naval dinner. That cinched it.” 
“All right. I’m Pawling,” rapped out 


the lieutenant. “Now what?” 


“You have my record on file, and you 
proposed to turn it over to the Shipping 
Board. And your're also all set to tip off 
the newspapers to throw the harpoon into 
my steamship company. Calling me 
Henry L. Moss was a bad break, for 
you, Pawling. It may have unfortunate 
results. _What’s your price? Cash! 
That’s why I asked you aboard the 
ship.” 

It insulted the uniform as well as the 
man. Pawling’s face was purple and his 
fists were clenched, but he was think- 
ing with a coolness that surprised him. 
The cards were stacked against him. He 
was alene, and this ship was hostile 
ground. He had walked into a trap. 
Drawing a long breath, he said: 

“My price? How far will you go?” 

“Twenty thousand cash. And I'll take 
your word as an officer and a gentleman 
that you wont cross me.” 

“As much as that, Henry L. Moss? 
Well, by God, you are afraid of me. You 
must be rottener than I guessed. [I'll 
have to dig into the files and turn up the 
rest of it.” 

The suave McVickar showed signs of 
irritation as he exclaimed: 

“Don’t be such a damn’ fool, Pawling. 
I don’t propose to let you spill the 


| beans, understand? If you can’t be rea- 
| sonable, you are going to sea in this 
| steamer. She will sail in half an hour. 
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And it’s a pretty good bet that you 
wont come back.” 

Pawling leaped at him to clear the 
path to the door, but McVickar dodged 
back and jerked out an automatic pistol. 
With his other hand he pressed a but- 
ton, and the steward appeared, instantly. 
He was a surly young man of athletic 
build, with a broken nose, who seemed 
oddly out of place in a white jacket and 
a ship’s pantry. 

Watch him, Frank,” said his master, 
as though he were addressing a faithful 
bulldog. “Now, Pawling, it’s the last 
call. Do we do business?” 

Not in a million years, you slimy 
crook,” bellowed the prisoner. 

Not yet, Frank,” cautioned Mc- 
Vickar. “See here, Pawling, you are in 
the devil of a fix. Do you realize that 
you will vanish from New York with- 
out leaving the faintest trace? You cov- 
ered up your tracks when you posed as | 
the admiral. Who knows where you are? | 
Think that over.” 

“You said something that time,” Paw- 
ling sullenly admitted, “but it gets you 
nowhere.” 

“All right, Frank. I’m through. Now| 
listen! This gentleman is a friend of 
mine who is suffering from a severe at- 
tack of nervous prostration. He is tak- 
ing the voyage for his health. Get that? 
Keep him in his room. If he gets worse 
—that is, if anything happens to him at 
sea, cable me in code. He has a bad 
heart, and it may quit at any time. His 
name is Henry L. Moss.” 

Pawling roared a tremendous oath and 
would have brained Egerton C. Mc-} 
Vickar with a chair, but the competent 
Frank hit him just behind the ear, and 
he crashed his length on the floor, 
stunned and helpless. As though in a 
nightmare, he faintly heard the snap of 
the lock in the heavy door of the state- 
room. 


AWLING lay still some time before 
he staggered to the basin and soused 
his head in cold water. Then he sat 
on the edge of the berth and dully re- 
gretted that he had been an admiral. 
He really wasn’t up to it. Soon he heard 
the clanking rumble of the cable as it 
lifted the anchor, and he felt the quiet 
vibration of the turbine engines. The 
good ship Morning Glow was outward 
bound to Genoa. The only passenger 
was a nervous invalid with a weak heart 
who was formerly Lieutenant Chester 
Pawling (J. G.), U. S. N. R. F. 
His head ached intolerably. For the 
present he had no fear that the hard- 
boiled Frank would attempt to carry out 
the singularly unpleasant suggestion of a 
burial at sea. This was a respite during 
which it was his duty to pull himself 
ogether. His buoyant philosophy had 
ot been wholly knocked out of him by 
the blow behind the ear. Probably Mc- 
Vickar had staged this cheap melodrama 
in the hope of frightening him into ac- 
epting hush-money. 
Against this was the painfully obvious | 
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deduction that he, Chester Pawling, had 
so enmeshed -himself in a sinister web 
of circumstances that he had, indeed, 
vanished from the face of the earth as 
though he had popped off into space. 
| And as a scoundrel, the adroit McVickar 
was no counterfeit. 

However, there was no sense in get- 
| ting all fussed up about it. The wise 
_ thing was to take a nap while the sleep- 
ing was good. The captive removed his 
coat and shoes and crawled into the 
berth, but before closing his eyes he hap- 
pened to spy the admiral’s blue over- 
coat which lay crumpled in a corner 
Picking it up, he was about to hang the 
fateful garment in the closet when he 
paused to regard the four silver stars 
and he said to himself, with a whimsica 
grin: 

“It’s queer, but whenever I wear it, I 
feel like another man. They may be m) 
lucky stars yet.” 





HEN he awoke, the steamer was 

rolling to the lift of the open sea. 
The round porthole was darkened, and he 
| peered out at the dusky obscurity of a 
windy night. On the table was a tray 
with an excellent supper which he pro- 
ceeded to demolish. His appetite was 
excellent, as usual. It made him uneasy 
to find that Frank had been in the room 
while he slept. A pot of coffee cleared 
his damaged head of cobwebs; his mind 
resumed its normal activity, and hi 
passed a wakeful night. It was curious 


words came back to him with 
mering reiteration: 

“He who has leadership should 
await the call of some vague tomorr 
but is needed now, today.” 

When Frank entered with the break- 

| fast tray, the countenance of Chester 
Pawling was bland and smiling. He was 
ready for action, now, today. Frank 
mumbled a sulky good morning an 
turned to go out. He held this stodgy 
middle-aged prisoner in contempt, and 
had not dreamed of an uprising. He 
was taken unawares when Pawling 
snatched the admiral’s long overcoat 
| from the closet and deftly flung it over 
the jailer’s head and shoulders. It ex- 
Even more to the tinguished the blackguard like a candle 
snuffer. Instantaneously a stout leather 


point than belt dropped around his neck in a loop 
It choked off th 


and was hauled taut. the 


we could Say, is this wind of the evil young man, and a muf- 


fled curse died in a gurgle. 


expression from Mr Pulling the belt a notch tighter an 


twisting the end under, the energetic 


s ° Pawling ducked the wildly flailing arms 

Vanderbilt Jr.-ipical and permitted Frank to flounder about 
este F De the stateroom until his strength ebbed 
er” of the liking of the young for lack of breath. With bands of 


° strong webbing ripped from the life- 

Lt at vance man of affairs for preservers under the berth, Pawling 
Ditenis Mitten bound the man’s wrists behind his back. 
Overhanging Cap The Ne He then bowled him over with a well- 
Channeled Guard ew placed kick and lashed his ankles in the 


Micrometric Precision Improved same fashion. Having secured him all 
- e shipshape, Pawling released the belt 
and removed the overcoat. The bat- 
1 [2 «& SAFETY tered lineaments of Frank indicated 
RAZOR 


apoplexy, but his lips moved, though not 











in prayer. 

Patented January 13,1920 A neat gag of webbing was ready to 
be clapped on and tied with a square 
knot. It was a sailorman’s job through- 
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jut. Frank was totally out of commis- 
sion. With a grunt, Pawling hoisted 
1im from the floor, stood him upon his 
eet, and rammed him into the closet. 
It was a tight fit, and Frank had to be 
oked a bit before the door could be 
osed and locked. 

Having demonstrated that leadership 
egan today, now, the middle-aged naval 
ficer sat down to rest. No lack of de- 
sion about that little stunt! An ad- 
iral need not have been ashamed of 


Taking up the blue overcoat, Chester | 
Pawling brushed and smoothed it. His 


manner was reverential. Putting it on, 
» stepped in front of the small mirror. 
The four silver stars on each shoulder 
seemed to twinkle at him. Into his 

cket he slipped the automatic pistol 
vhich had been thoughtfully borrowed 
from Frank, who had no further use for 


Pawling put on his cap, opened the 
door and walked out on deck. Two or 
three sailors stared at him as he went 
forward. One of them jumped to rigid 
ittention and snapped out the salute of 
an ex-bluejacket. Dropping his work in 
great excitement, he passed the word 
that, so help him, the main guy himself 
was aboard, a commander-in-chief, four 
stars and all, and what did you know 
about that? . 


LIMBING the ladder to the ship’s 

bridge, the admiral found it in 
charge of a rosy, spruce chief officer who 
was evidently a Briton. This young 
man’s jaw dropped as he ejaculated: 

“The owner’s sick passenger, by Jove! 
What kind of a bally old topper is he? 
I beg your pardon, sir, but you can’t 
come up here, don’t you know.” 

“Where is the master of this vessel?” 
sternly demanded the invalid passenger. 
“In his room, asleep,” was the crisp 
answer. “He can’t be disturbed before 
noon 

“Wake him up and fetch him here,” 
thundered the four-starred admiral. 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” protested the 
annoyed chief officer. “Get along now, 
if you please. You wont take command 
of this ship, even if you are an im- 
portant old navy blighter.” 

“Then I’ haul the skipper out my- 
self,” announced Chester Pawling as he 
shoved the young man aside and de- 
scended the ladder. Presently he 
plucked out of the blankets a bewildered 
——— who sputtered in his gray 
beara: 

‘Take your hands off me, you luna- 
tic! I don’t care a hoot in hell what 
your rank is. My orders are to carry 

1 to Genoa as a passenger with nerv- 

1s prostration.” 

‘Turn this vessel around and head her 

for New York,” was the peremptory 
nandate. “Set me ashore and you can 
resume your voyage.” 
_ The skipper uttered one long yell for 
1elp just before the door of his room 
vas Slammed and locked on the outside. 
He poked his head through the round 
rass port and shouted to the chief 
officer: 

“Don’t let him bully you, Mr. Tran- 
er. The owner said he was liable to 
‘0 bughouse. Any man that refuses 
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duty is guilty of mutiny, and I'll turn 


| him over to the police.” 


Mr. Tranter clattered down from the 
bridge. From all directions sailors, 
cooks, and what not, came rushing to 
the superstructure. They jostled toward 


| the captain’s door, but halted uneasil) 


at sight of the broad-shouldered, ruddy 


man in the blue overcoat and the naval 


cap. The stalwart second mate of the 
Morning Glow knocked them this way 
and that as he came surging through 
and exclaimed: 

“I saw you one time in Brest, Ad- 
miral. I was chief boatswain’s mate 
with a mine-sweepin’ outfit. There’s 
several of us old gobs aboard this 
hooker. I don’t get it at all, but any 
how the Navy stands by. My name is 


Doyle, second officer.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Doyle,” said the ad- 


| miral, solid, erect, resolute. ‘Please tell 
| the men that I was decoyed aboard this 


steamer by the rascal who claims to own 
her.” 


HEY overheard the statement, and 
there was a muttered confusion of 
opinion. The issue of mutiny against the 
ship’s officers was a grave one. The 


| foreign seamen, Norwegian, Italian 
| Danish, refused to listen to it: but the 


few Americans, led by the battling 
Doyle, used their fists to reinforce their 
argument. The fight was furious wher 
the dominating figure in the blue over 
coat turned the tide. His deep voi 
rolled through the ship as he shoute 
to the second mate: 

“T am taking command of this 
Mr. Doyle. Report to me 
bridge.” 

They climbed the ladder ahead 
dumfounded chief officer, who 
after them and roared: 

“You'il do nothing of the sort. 
low you go, or I'll put you in irons.” 

Chester Pawling swung him off h 


| feet in the hug of a grizzly bear 


heaved him bodily over the canvas- 
screened bridge-railing to the deck be- 
low, which he smote with a bone-break- 
ing thump. Gazing over the rail; Paw- 
ling called down: 

“If you try to come up again, Mr 
Tranter, I'll enjoy shooting you.” 

“Snappy work, sir,” cried the admir- 
ing second mate. ‘“What’s the orders 
now?” 

“Will the men make any more t! 
Mr. Doyle?” 

“Not after they saw that chesty gu 
Tranter do a high dive. He siatenal 


| the deck where he lit. Trouble? These 


lads’Il eat out of your hand.” 
“By the way,” exclaimed the admiral 


| with a twinkle in his eye, “send a coupl 
| of good men to my stateroom and let 
| them release the steward, Frank. Clap 


him in double irons and throw the key 


overboard. Keep him on bread and 
water and mighty little of that.” 

“T heard you whisper something to 
the skipper about headin’ for New 
York,” demurely suggested Mr. Doyle. 

“Aye! The captain and Mr. Tranter 
are disrated until you resume the voy 


| age to Genoa. I will stand watch and 


watch with you until we pass in by 
Sandy Hook. Then you can set m¢ 


| ashore in a launch from the lower bay.’ 
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The admiral paced the bridge and 
cocked a vigilant eye at the weather. 
The second mate murmured to the quar- 
termaster at the wheel, who was an old 
bluejacket of the Breton Patrol: 

“He’s there! What kind of a frame- 
up was it, I wonder?” 

“You can search me, bo, but some- 


body read his signals wrong when he | 
picked that old bird for a soft mark, 


I'll tell the world. Two-fisted an’ iron- 
bellied! That’s him!” 

It was in the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day when Lieutenant Chester Paw- 
ling (J. G.), U. S. N. R. F., sat in his 


room of a small hotel in a cross-street | 


of New York and with a penknife ripped 
from the sleeves of his service coat 
the broad gold band and three nar- 
rower ones of the commander-in-chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet. His next task 
was to wrap for mailing a dark blue 
overcoat on the shoulders of which 
splendidly glittered four silver stars. 
After this he said to himself, while pack- 
ing his suitcase: 

“Strictly confidential! The personal 
reasons are quite obvious. But I ought 
to be able to complete the record of 
No. 78421A by the end of the week and 
release it for publication. And I think 


that will put the kibosh on Mr. Egerton 


C. McVickar.” 


N a very cramped apartment of a 


rather shabby quarter of Washing- | 


ton, Lieutenant Chester Pawling stood 
at a window with his Clara by his side. 
His arm was around her trim waist, and 
her cheek pressed against his bulky 
shoulder. With a happy little sigh, Clara 
broke the contented silence to say: 

“IT am so thankful you went to that 
dinner, Chester. You are like a differ- 
ent man.” 

“I was—I mean I am,” chuckled her 


middle-aged sweetheart. “I came back | 


feeling like an admiral.” 

“It pulled you out of the rut, just as 
I said it would,” pursued Clara. 

“No doubt of it. I needed shaking 


up,” he agreed, as his fingers stole to | 


a lump behind his ear. “One of the men 


I met was anxious to send me abroad, | 
but I turned him down. I stayed over | 


to discuss it.” 


“Anything else?” was the hopeful 


query. 


“Yes, two or three chaps at the din- | 


ner seemed keen on helping me to get 
out of the service. They were splendid 
about it. One of them offered to back 
me until I got going again.” 

“But you had lost confidence in your- 
self, Chester dear. That was the 
trouble.” 


“Oh, I'll take a chance and tackle | 


anything that looks good,” was the easy 
assurance. “I think of getting into the 
shipping game. I could handle it.” 

To Clara it was a resurgence of 
younger, undaunted days. Her face was 
illumined with proud hope as she said: 

“See, Chester, how bright the stars 
are tonight! Have you noticed those 
four in a row? I have forgotten the 
name of the constellation, but we used 
to look at them and make a wish. Do 
you remember?” 

“Wish again, Clara!” exclaimed her 
hero. “You can’t lose.” 
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She has reason to be glad for the X-Ray proves the good care 
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The all-seeing rays have looked through the gums at the 


roots of her teeth and found them firm and healthy. 
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Posed by Lois Wilson, 
leading woman in Para- 
mount motion pictures. 
Miss Wilson, like many 
other attractive stars of 
the screen, uses and en- 
dorses Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream to protect and pre- 
serve the complexion. 
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Sunburn, tan, freckles 


—they need not mar your complexion 


BNOY this summer the sports you 
love best—without sacrificing your 
complexion. Play tennis or golf as 
much as you like—swim to your heart’s 
content—secure in the knowledge that 
your skin is protected from sunburn, 
tan and freckles. 


For you can guard your skin against 
the burning rays of the sun. You can 
protect it from the coarsening effects 
of hot, dusty winds if you adopt the 
regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. Not 
only does it protect the skin—it keeps 
the complexion fresh and clear, 
for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an 
exclusive therapeutic property that 
actually “‘tones-up,” revitalizes, the 
sluggish tissues of the skin. 

If you have not yet tried Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, begin its use at once. 

It will soon soothe 
mn Bary away old tracesof red- 
J” ness and roughness, 


banish slight imperfections. Its con- 
tinued use will preserve your fair, 
wholesome complexion through a long 
summer of outdoor activities. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkw: Cream in the fifty-cent 
or the one-dollar size. Use it regularly, accord- 
ing to directions in the Health Hint booklet 
enclosed in the carton — keep your fresh com- 
plexion through the trying heat of summer. 

Ingram’s Rouge—“‘Just to show a proper 
glow” use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 

Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 
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| became her wonderfully. 





| her return. 
| it was on the arm of Philip Barry, with 


| nine in the corridor. 
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corridor. She was wearing a dress that 
Henry could not have described, but it 
The sight of 
her thrilled, soothed, reassured him. 
His pride would not let him allow her to 
set an eye upon him before the hour 
appointed,—away off at the latter end 
of tomorrow,—but his glance followed 
her as she entered a waiting coupé. 
Neither could he resist the temptation 
to post himself, after a time, in the 
vicinity of the carriage entrance to await 
But when she reappeared, 


Madame Guyon bringing up the rear. 
Barry! Henry had supposed him still 


| in San Francisco. 


HAT night Melville dressed for din- 

ner, but he next saw Esta not in 
the dining-room, but at about half-past 
She was outward 
bound and again upon the arm of Barry, 
who was in evening clothes. Miss 
Meraz was wearing a magnificent crim- 
son coat trimmed with ermine, and at 
the throat of this garment Henry caught 
the blaze of jewels. He did not recall 
having seen Esta wearing any jewels in 
California, although, of course, he knew 
a princess must have gems. Again Ma- 
dame Guyon was trailing. 

If Henry was a bit groggy after this 
sight, he fought bravely to clear his head 
and gritted his teeth. 

“She has time enough for Barry,” he 
groaned. “But then, Barry’s got social 
connections. Suppose he’s useful to her.” 

After a night of Arctic length and a 
year or so of daylight, five o’clock of 
the afternoon came around, and with it 
Henry Melville to the apartment of Esta 
Meraz. She greeted him with joy ap- 
parently unfeigned and offered him her 
cheek. But Henry Melville was not 
good at dissembling. Greetings over, 
there popped out of him the interroga- 
tion which had drawn him all the way 
across the continent. For an instant fire 
smoldered beneath the dark lashes. 

“Ugh! That press woman! I could 
not have her after all. It was too—too 
bourgeois. When it come to what you 
Americans call the scratch, I could not 
stoop to that. Besides,”—and she ele- 
vated her chin,—“I have decided that if 
a princess get her name and her picture 
in the paper, it must be because what 
she say or do; it is the news. Am I not 
almos’ Amer’can to un’stan’ that concep- 
tion, Hon-ree?” 

“You are: and you are right, too,” 
declared Melville, enormously approv- 
ing of her decision. 

The tea came in a moment and soon 
she was pouring daintily. Melville sat 
charmed into complete silence. Perhaps 
the girl felt that little sense of strain 
which he fancied his unexpected pres- 
ence in New York might have created. 

“T suppose, Hon-ree,” she said, “you 
think some explanation should be pro- 
duce’ of how my affair come along?” 

Melville was startled—rebuked. “No! 
No, I don’t,” he stammered. “No. The 
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woman I love doesn’t ever have to make 
iny explanations to me at all.” 

“Hon-ree,” admired the girl, “you are 
won’ful. Are you not won’ful, Hon- 
ree?” She had displayed hitherto a dis- 
position to take Henry Melville at his 
word, and she took him at his word now. 
She chattered gayly of many things for 
twenty minutes, but not one word about 
that project which had brought her to 
New York. And Melville? He had to 
live up to his fine words and ask her 
nothing. 


“You are to be in New York long?” | 


she intoned. “No, I suppose not. But 
you will come and see me again—be- 
fore you go?” And now, instead of her 
cheek, she gave him her fingers to kiss 
at parting. 

Henry Melville found himself in the 
hall, alone and open-mouthed. The 
Princess Meraz was an enigma. He sat 
for hours in his room and brooded over 
the puzzle. Sometime after dark he 
walked other hours in Central Park. 

“T'll play the string out,” he muttered 
at length, and went back into the hotel. 
There he was surprised to witness the 
arrival of General Barry, flanked by bell- 
boys bearing luggage. 

“Kind of raining Barrys round here,” 
he commented, and kept out of sight. 
He looked at his watch and was sur- 
prised to note that it was a half-hour 
after midnight. 
supper and had reached the finger-bowl 
when a page brought to him a message. 
His presence was desired immediately in 
Suite L. At this hour? He went up, 
wondering. 


ADAME GUYON admitted him, 
but it was Esta who confronted 


He went for a bite of | 








| 


| 
| 


him, dramatically but in very great dis- | 
tress, if one might argue from her large | 


shining eyes and quivering chin. 

‘“Hon-ree! 
and for one impetuous instant bowed a 
weeping head against his shoulder. “I 
am ver’ much embarrass’. Oh, my frien’, 
I have commit a foolish indiscretion! I 
mus’ have ten thousand dollars. Will 
you len’ it to me, Hon-ree? I have, 
what you call, put my neck into a 
noose.” Graphically she encircled her 
small white neck with her hands. 

“IT am truly sorry, Esta,” Melville 
found himself saying, with a grave shake 


Oh, Hon-ree!” she cried, 


| teeth and stays. 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat the 
film on teeth. This method is fast spread- 
ing all the world over, largely by dental 
advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel it. 
Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
It forms the basis of 


| cloudy coats. 


of the head, “but I haven’t ten thou- | 


sand dollars.” 


The girl’s face expressed incredulity, | 


mixed with surprise. 

“Then you are not rich?” she asked, 
still with that delicious accent, her dark 
eyes widening with wonder and amaze- 
ment. 

“No, Esta; I am not rich.” 

_ “Oo, la-la!” breathed the girl with a 
ceep sigh, and _ recoiled, marveling. 
“Then you have give’ me all that you 
possess ?” 
an am sorry that it was not more, 

sta.” 

At that the girl looked away and 
seemed to be adjusting her mind to a 





Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth problem. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 


PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadent 





combat it. So dental science has for years 
sought ways to fight this film. 

Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new tooth paste has been 
perfected to comply with modern require- 
ments. And these two film combatants are 
embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now em- 
ployed by forty races, largely by dental 
advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It gums 
the teeth, gets between the teeth, and often 
ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, but 
with modern diet it is often too weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch digest- 
ant with every application. It also multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for acids which cause 
decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are bring- 
ing to millions a new dental era. Now we 
ask you to watch those effects for a few 
days and learn what they mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 111, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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There’s 
lead 


in the 
baseball 


HE batter swings sharply. There’s 

acrash as bat meets ball. The out- 
fielder watches the ball as it clears the 
fence with many feet to spare. An- 
other home-run is added to the list 
of the King of Sluggers. 


Thousands of baseball fans see the 
same thing happen year after year. 
Yet how many of chem know that 
there is metal in every baseball and 
that the metal is lead? 


Lead plays a part in every home 
run. Every high-grade baseball has 
a core of tough rubber, and wherever 
toughness is demanded in rubber, lead 
is used in it, either red lead or that 
other lead oxide, litharge. 


Besides being present in baseballs, 
this “wonder metal” is in tennis balls, 
rubber quoit rings, black lacrosse 
balls, black handballs, and black high 
bounce balls. 

You'll find lead used in hockey 
pucks, skate cushions, nose guards, 
which some football players still wear, 
and bicycle pedals. 

It is hard to count the uses of lead 
in daily life. But where you see lead 


used most is as paint. The idea of sav- 
ing the surface with paint from rot 
and decay is now firmly fixed in the 
minds of property owners everywhere. 


The principal ingredient of paints 
that save the surface is white-lead. 
The more white-lead there is in paint, 
the greater is its protective power and 
durability. Most painters prefer to 
use “lead-and-oil” pure white-lead 
thinned with pure linseed oil—to save 
the surface and enable them to do a 
good job. 


National Lead Company makes | 


white-lead of the highest quality, and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also manufactures lead for every 
other purpose to which it can be put 
in art, industry, and daily life. 


Write our nearest branch, Dept. E, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder 
Book of Lead,” which interestingly 
describes the hundred-and-one ways 
in which lead enters your daily life. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Fiatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 


Battery Litharge 
Battery Red-Lead 
Pressure Die Castings 
Cinch Expansion Bolts 
Ulco Lead Wool 

Sheet Lead 


Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 
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fact she had not hitherto comprehended; 


| yet while this adjustment was still in 


process, her thoughts evidently recurred 
pathetically to her own concerns. “I 
mus’ have ten thousand dollars, Hon- 
ree,” she recalled plaintively, “to save 
my jewels from losing them.” 

“Your jewels?” Henry exclaimed, per- 
haps a bit impatiently. 

With the pathos of childish simplicity, 
she held up her smooth, creamy throat 
for him to behold its bareness. 

“Yes; do not frown, Hon-ree. I can- 
not bear it. I have been what you cal! 


| silly monkey. Tonight I am with Mrs. 


Vandermere. Tomorrow I am to be 
the star at her garden féte, and tell all 
the wil’, sad story of my life; tomorrow 
I am to become at las’ the riot; and 
tonight, with Mrs. Vandermere and her 
friends—some ver’ nice young men, so 
tall, so rich, Hon-ree, that they are mil- 
lionaires all—tonight we have gay partee. 
They take me to an American Monte 
Carlo. At first I am luckee. I win 


| and win; I have great pile of the green 


notes. Then I lose. I keep on to lose 
—and I mus’ lose like a princess, with 
the oh-so-grand air. The crowd applaud 
Mrs. Vandermere, she say: ‘Won’ful 
nerve, Princess! Won’ful nerve!’ 

“To show that I am what you call 
game sport, Hon-ree, I fling my dia- 
mond bracelet on the black. It lose, 
Hon-ree; it lose. Oh, terrible! Then I 
take the pendant from my neck and 
heap it on the red. This gran’est of my 
jewels mus’ win. Allah cannot let me 
lose. But it was His will, Hon-ree,” she 
groaned. “It lose—it lose! The sacred 
jewels of my poor little kingdom are 
pledge’ for ten thousand dollars, and be- 
fore tomorrow at noon I mus’ have it 
or lose them forevair!” 

She finished breathless and stood be- 
fore him, wringing her hands and star- 
ing up at him with wide, frightened eyes. 

“Some one mus’ lend me the money,” 
she wailed. “What I do, Hon-ree? 
What I do?” 

“Trust me!” 
promptly. 

“But you have not the money!” 
reminded, quickly. 

“TI will get it. Tomorrow at half-past 
ten I will be here with a certified check 
for ten thousand dollars.” 

An impulsive, inarticulate cry of joy 
burst from her throat. She flung her 
arms around Henry Melville and kissed 
him—this time upon the lips. 


ELVILLE’S lips burned for hours 
with the memory of that kiss. 
Thrilled, transported—this man of the 
desert, accustomed to the white sincerity 
of sunlight and the honesty of all beau- 
tiful things, knew a sleepless but a 
happy night. At ten-thirty the next 
morning he placed the check in Esta’s 
hand. 
“Hon-ree!” she 
“Hon-ree!” 
“But I want to go along with you,” 
he suggested, “and see you get those dia- 
monds back. If you'll excuse me for 


answered Henry Melville 


she 


cried in raptures. 


| saying so, Esta, I think you need a 
| guardian.” 


“Guardian?” She smiled but drew 
herself up proudly. Instantly that veil 
of the inscrutable fell, and Melville was 
outside it. But before he could feel 
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himself rebuffed, she was opening a new 
path to his devotion. 

“No!” The imperious little head was 
shaken decisively. ‘You shall not go 
with me now, but this afternoon at four 
you shall have tea with me again, and 
I tell you everything, Hon-ree—ev’thing 
that I have not told you before. And 
oh, lion of the desert!” Laughing, she 
lowered her voice to tones of delicious 
intimacy. “Perhaps this aft’noon, Hon- 
ree, I be able to lofe you as you want 
to be lofe’.” Her dark, glowing eyes 
and a new witchery of her smile consti- 
tuted the parting caress. 


Ww a prospect so delectable bath- 
ing his mind in a rainbow mist of 
hope, Henry forced himself out to wan- 


der, his head in the clouds, his heart | 


in love’s highest heaven. After two 
hours he came back to the hotel, there 
to await that distant hour when she had 
promised to reveal the mystery of— 

A knock interrupted the roaring train 
of his thoughts. “Come in!” he called 
sharply. There entered, to his astonish- 
ment, Lucius P. Robertson. 

“Well, say,” demanded Melville, “is 
the whole coast coming to New York?” 

Lucius ignored the question while his 
features framed an expression of the 
utmost compassion for Henry Melville. 
“I’m awfully sorry,” he said, offering a 
condoling hand. “I’m mighty sorry. 
But then—I warned you!” 

“Sorry? What do you mean?” de- 
manded Melville. 

“The Princess has skipped,” Robert- 
son blurted. “Left the hotel. No ad- 
dress. Blew! Whiffed! Old man, old 
woman, maid—everything. The hotel 
grabbed her seventeen trunks, but most 
of them were empty.” 

Melville stared for a moment with 
shocked eyes; then he laid a considerate 
hand upon the shoulder of Lucius P. 
“You poor fish,” he sympathized, “worry 
about this deal of ours has put you off 
your bean.” 

But Lucius P. only shook his head 
sadly, and there was even an increase of 
sympathy in his own manner. “Would 
you like to just walk around to her suite 
and make a pretext of calling—just to 
see if she is there?” he asked. 

“IT would not countenance such disre- 
spect,” Henry Melville replied. 


“Trimmed you, though? You admit | 


that?” inquired Lucius P. 

“Trimmed me?” iterated Henry in 
amazement. “Look out, Robertson! Be 
careful!” 

“Just as she’s trimmed others,” Rob- 
ertson went on, not so much making 
charges as if he was reflecting aloud. 
‘Trimmed Phil Barry out of eight thou- 
sand before his father butted in to pro- 
tect the young rooster. Then she 
trimmed the old man. He having more 
money, she got more—thirty thousand, 
I've heard it was—and smooth enough 
to keep ’em both still coming on 
Tell me,” insisted Lucius P. after a pause 
to allow his story to sink in, “wasn’t 
there always something about her that 
you didn’t quite get?” 

Melville tossed his head with the ex- 
pression of a tortured soul. “Come with 
me. Let’s get it over. Ill show you. 
Then I'll murder you.” 
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Aunt Belle's 


Comfort Letters } 





Is Baby’s Health Worth 25 Cents? 


I suppose a lot of mothers don’t quite understand what my Baby Book 
is like. Perhaps they think it is really a Mennen advertisement. 
As a matter of fact, I hardly mention Mennen Products. My book is 
a text book—a daily, hourly guide on how to raise a healthy, happy baby. 
Does Baby eat too little or too much? Are habits irregular? Is weight 
unsatisfactory? Is there a tendency towards always dangerous constipation? 
Is Baby’s skin irritated? Is the food formula right? 
Do you really understand this marvelous, sensitive atom of human chem- 
istry which depends on you absolutely for life and normal development? 
My book places in your hands just about all that science has learned about 
baby culture. Some of the greatest living doctors have told me it is an 
invaluable book and that every mother ought to own a copy. 
You ask, “Why does The Mennen Company sell it for only 25 cents?” 
For two reasons, probably. First, because they want to win your friend- 
ship. And second, because I can, with absolute sincerity, tell every mother 
that Mennen Borated Talcum is in my opinion the purest obtainable, is made in accordance 
with the best balanced formula and is the safest to use on Baby’s flower-petal skin; and that 
Kora-Koniais positively the most wonderful preparation! have ever 
used for a baby’s severe skin irritations—chafing, prickly heat, 
diaper and teething rashes. Kora-Konia possesses remarkable 
healing virtue, but is not a talcum. TRY IT. 
I do hope that every mother or. prospective mother or 
grandmother or prospective grandmother who reads _ this 
will sit right down and send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
for my Book. 
Lovingly, 
BELLE 


349 Central Avenue 
bal Newark, A.J. S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal, Quebec. 


© THe Mennen Company 
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A SCHOOL FOR 
YOUR CHILD 


Consider that one of the most im- 
portant decisions you have to make 
in the life of your child is the 
selection of the right school. Our 
college-trained staff has person- 
ally investigated over 600 schools 
in all parts of the country, and 
has on file accurate and compre- 
hensive data on which to base our 
recommendations. We recom- 
mend only investigated schools. 
This service is, of course, gratis. 
Write us or simply check the cou- 
pon below and mail to 


The School Department 
The Red Book Magazine 


33 W. 42nd St. New York City 





I am interested in receiving information about 
a boarding school for 


LOCATION: rYPE OF SCHOOL 

} College Preparatory} 
Finishing 
Military 
Technical 
Young Children 
Tutoring 


New England 
} Middle Atlantic 
States 
} Washington, D. C 
0) New York City 
0) Western States 
©) Southern States 


Under $600 
- $600-$900 
( $1000 or over DO 


How much do you plan to pay? 
Previous Education 


Religious Denomination 


Remarks 
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UT when they came to the door of 

Suite L, they found it open and the 
rooms empty of everything save the fur- 
niture and that faint, spicy fragrance 
which had always attached itself to the 
person of Esta Meraz. The connecting 
doors stood wide; windows were raised; 
beds were stripped; a hotel maid was 
remaking one of them, and a _ scrub- 
woman was on her knees in the bath- 
room. 

In this moment Lucius P. was consid- 
erately silent. 

“She—she has merely moved to some 
other suite,” Melville rallied. 

“They told me at the desk she had 
flitted,” said Lucius P. “The house de- 
tective gave me the details about the 
trunks.” 

Melville’s lips were tightly com- 
pressed. “I—I don’t get it,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely at last. He sank into a 
chair, a hand crossing and recrossing 
his brow as if it swept cobwebs from his 
brain. Lucius stood at a distance, re- 
garding him for a moment with mingled 
scorn and pity. Then pity seemed to 
triumph. He closed the hall-door of the 
suite, as he had closed the other, but 
this time shut himself outside instead of 
the maids. 

Henry Melville was alone in the room, 
with the perfume of het presence round 
him, thinking—thinking still, be it 
avowed, worshipfully of her, but with 
maddening remembrances of scenes, ac- 
tions and events each of which had left 
something to be explained and which 
now, taken together, were but too sig- 
nificant. One of these recapitulations 
had to do with sums in dollars. 

After a time Robertson came back, 
bringing a Headquarters: man with him. 

“Because she’s slick,” explained the 
detective, “the kind of man she hooks 
for fifteen or twenty thousand dollars 
is always a man who can afford to lose 
it, and who can’t afford to get himself 
laughed at by coming out in the open. 
We hope that you, being a man from 
the West, and unknown back here—” 

“Not I,” broke in Melville decisively. 
“I’m not that kind. I’m trimmed,” he 
admitted desperately, and dramatically 
turned a pocket wrong side out. “I’m 
trimmed right down to the quick: but 
we don’t take revenge on women, out 
where I come from. If a woman beats 
us, we take our medicine. Besides,”— 
and his voice became hoarse with feel- 
ing, and he took a few strides down the 
room and back to regain self-control,— 
“besides, thgugh it looks dark, I’ll never 
be able to believe her anything but a 
whimsical, charming girl, slightly irre- 
sponsible perhaps, slightly desperate, 
maybe, and either not quite understand- 
ing our ways, or else an unfortunate 
woman whom somebody else is using to 
crooked ends. In fact, if you, or the 
hotel, 
on her, I rather think I’ll hunt the girl 
up and take a stand on her side—not 
that I could help her much, cleaned out 
as I am, but—” He left the sentence 
unfinished, to stride off down the room 
again. 

“Can you beat it?” inquired Lucius, 
turning on the Headquarters man. 

“You probably think you are quite 
original in the utterance of that noble 


or these Barrys, make an attack 
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sentiment,” commented the detective 
sarcastically, “but it’s just what all the 
others say.” 

Finding Henry still obdurate after 
some further talk, the detective went 
out, slamming the door behind him; but 
Robertson remained. He had traveled 
far and for a purpose; he believed that 
events had made that purpose easy of 
accomplishment—certain, indeed; and he 
would strike now while the iron was 
soft. 

“Mr. Melville,” he began, in the tone 
in which one introduces a subject at 
once inviting and profitable, “let’s get 
round to business for a minute. About 
that contract: I know you haven't got 
any money at all now, but Mr. Larkin 
is ready to go ahead if you'll just sign 
up with him. He'll build the demon- 
strator himself if you'll give him an op- 
tion on fifty-one per cent of the stock 
of the company to be organized—if the 
demonstration proves successful.” 

“What!” inquired Henry after a mo- 
ment, gropingly, as if his distraught 
mind did not focus readily upon a new 
subject. “Oh—the process! Yes, yes, 
the process. Why—I sold the process.” 

“Sold it! Holy Christopher!” Lucius 
jumped about a foot straight up. ‘“Out- 
right?” 

“Yes. Well—with a kind of a string 
to it; but it isn’t a string that I could 
ever pull unless—unless—” 

“Unless what?” cried Lucius P. Rob- 
ertson excitedly. 

The very eagerness in the man’s man- 
ner helped Melville to get a grip upon 
himself. There was still something in 
life after all. “Come round a 
Robertson,” he said with an air of dis- 
missal. “I might think of something 
by that time—some way to get my hand 
on the string. And now, don’t take it 
hard at my asking you to clear out, will 
you?” 

“Sure not,” said Lucius P. 


S Melville reéntered his own room, 

the telephone tinkled. The man 
snatched at it impatiently, then almost 
dropped it from nerveless fingers. What 
he heard was the voice of Esta—Esta 
Meraz. Faint and far-away it seemed, 
as if she had gone quite out of the world, 
yet calling him with wheedling, insinuat- 
ing tones. 

“Hon-ree! Oh, Hon-ree!” she was 
cooing. “I have perpetrate’ won’ful joke 
on you, Hon-ree.” 

“Esta!” He could not repress the 
reproach in his tones. 

“Oh, now you frown and speak fierce 
to me. Hon-ree! Hon-ree!” She was 
wheedling again. 

“Where are you?” he asked, huskily. 

She laughed at him, bafflingly, elu- 
sively,.derisively almost, it seemed. 

“Esta! Stop this nonsense!” he com- 
manded fiercely. “In God’s name where 
are you?” 

“Oo, la-la! How my desert lion 
roar!” exclaimed the voice on the other 
end of the wire; yet there was an enter- 
ing note of concern, of seriousness at 
least. 

“I must see you at once, and hear 
from your own lips,” Henry was hurry- 
ing on, still fiercely, when the concern in 
her voice became anxiety and even fear, 
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though mixed with reproach, as she in- 
terrupted with: 

“You are cross with me, Hon-ree: and 
when I am so hap-pee—so hap-pee! Oh, | 
come quick to Hotel Fauntleroy, where 
I have move’ to larger accommodation, 
and your frown shall be wash’ out in tear’ 
of joy, Hon-ree—tear’ of joy!” | 

The pathos in her appeal was as strong 
as ever, but Henry tried to hold him- | 
self back. His head, his heart, his whole 
being demanded an_ explanation—one 
that should make this ravishing creature 
seem all that he had believed her; or, 
so help him God, he would tear the 
mask from her himself and see what 
manner of woman stood behind it. 

“T shall come!” His voice crashed 
harshly into the transmitter. 


UT instead of a suite, it was to a 

single reception-room of the Hotel 
Fauntleroy that Henry was ushered; in 
spite of his mood, this became as the 
hall of mirrors at Versailles, when he 
found the Princess Meraz standing in 
the center of it. 

“Esta! Girl,” he demanded hoarsely, 
“why have you ruined me? Why did| 
you take my money?” 

The young woman’s face became in- 
stantly white. Apprehensive already, 
she grew now taller and more dignified, 
holding herself in with a fine reserve. 

“Have I ruin’ you?” she inquired with | 
tones that trembled slightly, although it | 
appeared that the dark eyes were going 
not to moisten but to smolder. “You’ 
money? Have I took you’ money?” 

“Haven’t you?” inquired Henry, al- 
though feeling with the first of these 
tremulous, hurt tones, that it was all 
right if she had. Still, he knew that he 
must have the truth, the exact truth, or | 
go off his head. 

With a bewildering magic movement 
the girl produced from her corsage a 
black silken bag. “Feel, Hon-ree!” she 
said simply, presenting the bag to his 
hand. 

Dumbly he felt it—the silk warm to 
the touch, the contents slight and lumpy. 
With measured dramatic movements the 
girl emptied the bag upon a tiny inlaid 
table at one side of the room—a few 
crumpled bits of paper, pink, green and 
blue in color. Melville stared. 

“Tt is you’ money, Hon-ree,” the girl 
assured in the tones of a soft yet sweet 
reproach. 

It was. Melville recognized it. The 
crumpled wad of green was that first 
Federal Reserve note for a thousand 
dollars; the blue thing was his personal 
check for five thousand; the pink one 
might be the draft of the telegraph 
company for the twenty-five hundred. 
There was a moment of breathing silence. 
Bewildered, rebuked, Melville lifted his 
eyes to hers. 

“You did not need it, Esta?” he in- 
quired soberly. “Why, then, did you | 
take it?” 

This seemed to be the question for 
which the girl was waiting. For a mo- 
ment the corners of her mouth twitched 
uncontrollably: then all her solemnity 
was banished in a burst of exultant 
laughter, 

“To save it for you, Hon-ree!” she 
cried, and danced around him with the 
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happy ecstasy of a child when its strat- 
egy has triumphed. “To save your 
won’ful process!” 


— passed a hand across his 
brow as he had already done sev- 
eral times that day. “I—I don’t get 
you, I guess,” he stammered huskily. 
“Sit down and I tell you,” said Esta, 
and waved him into a chair. “It is Gen- 
eral Barry and some horr’ble red person 
who’ name I know not,” she began at 
once to explain. “They make plot. 
They want get all your little money in 
dem’strator plant. So you call?” Her 
head was held earnestly on one side for 
a moment. “Yes. Then when you’ 
money is gone, they will buy you’ proc- 
ess for a mere—chanson, so they say, 
Hon-ree.”’ 
“Good Lorg! 
gulped Henry. 
“Um-hum!” assured Esta, with a sat- 
isfied nod of her pretty head, so richly 
crowned with hair in dark, wavy masses. 
“That was it; and they talk it right at 
table, almos’ before my nose, because 
they think a princess cannot un’stan’ 
business. But—” And she tossed her 
chin with an altogether amusing pride in 
her own sagacity. 
“Go on,’ commanded 


Was that their game?” 


Henry, lean- 


| ing forward. 


“And so I think if you give your 
money to me, you cannot give it also to 
them. I invent the trip to Los Angeles 
to see if you will give me money; then 
I invent the trip to New York so you 
will give me more. You are so noble 
and generous it is easy, and so your gen- 
erosity have save’ you from these design- 
ing mans.” 

“Esta!” cried Henry Melville con- 
tritely, reaching for her hands. “Can 
you forgive me for doubting you for one 
single half-hour?” 

“If you forgive me for giving you 
some reason to doubt me,” she answered. 

“Forgive you? Oh, Esta! But, say: 
excuse me now while I go out and kill 
Robertson for telling a pack of lies 
about you and the Barrys.” 

But she would not let him rise from 
the chair. 

“Pos’pone you’ murder!” she smiled. 

“Ugh! Those Barry! Both make 
lofe to me. Both I am refuse.” And 
she lifted on high one disdainful shoul- 
der. “They are not what you call game 
sport. They are not like you the gentle- 
man. They are slickers. And General 
Barry is more enrage’ with me that I 
will not, what he say, ‘vamp’ you for 
heem, than that I will not lofe him.” 

“But that reminds me,” broke in 
Henry, a little chagrined that the inter- 
vention of a woman had saved him: 
“Why didn’t you tell me what their plot 
was and let me take care of myself?” 

This seemed to have been another 
question that the girl was waiting for. 

“Because, Hon-ree,” she broke out 
merrily, “I lofe you.” She drew near 
for a tantalizing moment till the 
warmth, the perfume that was insepar- 
able from her presence, thrilled and in- 
toxicated him. “Because I lofe you as 
you want to be lofed.” 

With a cry, Melville leaped forward, 
but she checked him with one of those 
dominating gestures, while she completed 
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her avowal: “With my Arab heart, I 
lofe you, Hon-ree.” She was laughing, 
yet earnest. “From the first look I ad- 
mire’ you: from the first hour in the 
automobile, I am devotedly attach’ to 
you. But listen, king of my life! Be- 
cause I am princess, because I am sup- 
pose’ to be rich, why, from Constanti- 
nople to San Francisco, from Golden 
Horn of Orient to Golden Gate of Occi- 
dent, men make the fond heart to me; 
but how can I know they are what you 
call on the level. I cannot know. They 
think I am princess; they think I am 
rich. But you, Hon-ree, think I am 
poor, and notwithstan’ that, you give me 
all that you have. You ask me not one 
question. And you borrow ten thousand 
dollars when you have not got. You 
are heart of gold. I knew that I lofe 
you a long time now, Hon-ree, and I 
know that you lofe me.” 

“Esta!” Melville cried, and again 
reached for her. This time there was 
no attempt to hold him off. There fol- 
lowed moments in which for two people 
time and the world ceased to be. 


T length a man of the far West was 
sitting again in the deep chair, 
while a princess of the far East was sup- 
ported either upon the wide, soft arm of 
the chair or upon some approximation 
to upholstery near it. 

“And your jewels? Did you really 
lose your jewels?” inquired Melville, 
coming out of his trance. 

“Ah, Hon-ree,” the girl confessed, 
“that was cruel of me. For that I play 
with you like a cat a mouse. But I am 
have so much fun to tes’ your devotion 
for me. It was won’ful thrill, Hon-ree, 
when you han’ me that ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“But,” recalled Henry, ruefully, “I 
sold the process to get that ten thou- 
sand.” 

The round eyes enlarged excitedly. 
“Sol’? You have not sol’ the process, 
Hon-ree?” The gravest concern crept 
into her voice. 

“Well, I just put in the most hope- 
less saving clause,” qualified Henry. “I 
accepted ten thousand dollars from Gen- 
eral Barry with the written understand- 
ing that if it was not returned within 
twenty-four hours, it was to be consid- 
ered the first payment on an outright 
sale at fifty thousand.” 

“Hon-ree!” exclaimed the girl with a 
shudder of alarm. “Almos’ my vanity 
make me do a terrible thing: but there 
is time to save.” And she turned ex- 
citedly to the table to take up a grayish 
folded bit of paper, stiff and with in- 
dented edges. It was the certified 
check! 

“Saved again!” ejaculated Henry, be- 
ginning to enjoy this program of glad 
surprises. Clutching at the check, he 
clutched also the hand and held it with 
a kind of foolishly happy and altogether 
relieved feeling in his breast. For some 
minutes his sensation had been one of 
exhaustion. He felt as he imagined a 
man must feel who has gone over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel and finds him- 
self still alive. Moreover, as near as 
he could figure it out, this vivid, palpi- 
tating piece of perfection belonged to 
him now. Henry’s very soul broke out 
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n gayety and this gayety took the form 
of words. 

“Gosh, Esta,” he reproached, “but you 
have lied to me an awful lot.” 

An amused ripple ran from corner to 
orner of that demure mouth. “To 
some I make the fable,” confessed the 
girl, but not at all remorsefully; and 
hen, with an impish smile she added: 
Oo, la-la! In the Orient a lie is con- 
sider’ more favorably than in the Occi- 
ent. For a woman to lie in my coun- 
ry is a strategy, not a vice.” 

“Zat so!” mused Henry Melville, con- 
idering for a moment. “Well, all I’ve 


got to warn you is not to try too much | 


strategy on an American husband. And 
besides, I’m just recalling that besides 
plain and fancy lying, you’ve fooled me 
n awful lot.” His brow was knitted 
n an ostentatious frown that only ex- 
ted laughter. 

“Oo-00,” 
hief written all over her face, 
m ver’ accomplish’ actress, Hon-ree!” 

“You seem to be,” admitted Henry, 
vastly amused, “and I'll tell the world 
you are. But I’ve got one more ques- 
ion now: This—this princess stuff? 
Of course, that’s the bunk too?” 

“The bunk? How you call?” The 
perfect brows broke into little angles of 
puzzle and inquiry. 

“Are you a real princess?” 

“Oo, la-la!” the girl laughed, 
spread her arms expansively. “I 
more than princess. I am a queen!” 


and 
am 


ENRY MELVILLE gasped. 
“I am queen of my little coun- 


try, and it is not poor but rich—rich | 
On | 
in the moun- | 


in the choices’ products of Arabia. 
the sea-coast are pearls; 
tains are gold and gems. But besides, 
there are deserts: and my country need 
2 modern man, what you call engineer, 
who shall turn water on these deserts 
and make grow more widely the date, 
the orange and the olive. The war have 
change all peoples. The old supersti- 
tions have die. The Orient is wake’ up 
now. My country need a king from the 
Western world. You are that man, 
Hon-ree!” She snuggled close on the 
cushioned arm of the chair. “Your 
process will make you king in your des- 
erts, and I will make you king in mine. 
Half the year we shall live in my land, 
and half the year in yours.” 

“Fan me!” sighed Henry Meville, but 
had presence of mind enough to squeeze 
something that he found unobtrusively 
within the curve of his arm. “We are 
1 sort of league of nations, then, if I 
get the idea, with no reservations by me 
ind all the interpretations by you. 
Well, all right: I’m agreeable. But this 
movie stuff, partner. That still kind of 
ticks in my throat—” 

Once more Esta raised the beautiful 
noulders and confessed. “It was a 
fable. Reporters start’ the silly story, 
and then I use it to deceive my king. 
Oh, you American mans are so easy to 
leceive by a woman!” She crooked a 
lerisive finger in his face, then gave his 
neck a squeeze. 

“Am I awake?” murmured Henry. 

“If I clap my hands, that door will 
open,” assured the girl, “and you shall 
see whole entourage, twelve—sixteen— 





exclaimed the girl, with mis- | 
“but I | 
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Excessive underarm perspiration 
Easily and safely corrected 
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The french way to remove hair 


HE smart American woman is now 

using X-BAZIN, because for more than 
a hundred years, discriminating Parisiennes 
have found it the cleanest, safest, and most 
effective way to remove superfluous hair. It 
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twenty peoples, waiting to greet their 
king.” Leaping up, she started toward 
the door. 

“Don't,” urged Melville, and lifted a 
dissuading hand. “Don’t clap ’em. I’m 
—I’m kind of faint yet.” 

The bewitching blossom of the house 
of Meraz, the serene Princess of the 
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Purple Star, hesitated, glanced at the 
closed door and then at her lover, with 
an elfin expression that was artful and 
sly and deliciously insinuating. 

“Come over here, Queen!” com- 
manded King Henry, “and sit on an 
American woman’s throne.” 

She came and—sat. 





CONTRABAND 


(Continued from page 82) 





Mingled with her sympathy was a sense 
guilt. She reviewed her conduct 
toward Evan Pell and could discover no 
action on her part which justified a feel- 
ing of guilt; yet it persisted. This 
queer, pedantic, crackling man was at- 
tracted to her, was, perhaps, on the 
verge of falling in love with her! He 
was coming to life! She paused to won- 
der what sort of man he would be if he 
really came to life, if he sloughed off 
his shell of pedantry and stood disclosed 
without disguise. Perhaps it would be 
good for him to fall in love, no matter 
how vainly. It might be unpleasant for 
both of them, but she determined, if he 
did find out what ailed him, she would 
be patient and gentle with him, and see 
to it that the hurt she inflicted was as 
slight as she could make it. 

“Probably,” she said with an artificial 
laugh, “it is something you have eaten.” 

“I have made no alteration in my 
diet,” he said; and then, with the air 
of one who wrenches himself away from 
an engrossing subject: “There seems to 
be an unusual supply of liquor in Gibeon 
today.” 

“What do you mean?” ” 

“T’ve noted a dozen men on the street 
this morning who are indicative of the 
fact.” 

“Where do they get it?” 

As she turned to ask the question, 
she saw his face change, saw a glint of 
determination in his really fine eyes, saw 
his chin jut forward and the muscles 
just under his jaw bunch into little white 
knots. “I don’t know,” he said, “but 
I’m going to find out.” 

For an instant she was about to tell 
him what she had discovered, but it was 
vanity which stopped her. It was her 
discovery, her “beat,” and she wanted 
to surprise everybody with it. 

“Whose business is it to stop this 
liquor traffic?” she asked. 

“First, it is the business of the law- 
enforcement officials of this county— 
the Sheriff and his subordinates. This 
is, and has been, a prohibition State for 
years. Second, it is the business of Fed- 
eral enforcement officials.” 

“And there is no sheriff,” said Carmel. 

“Er—removed by the liquor interests 
for cause,” said Evan dryly. 

“Mr. Pell, when there is a vacancy in 
the office of sheriff, how can that va- 
cancy be filled?” 

“TI was reading the Compiled Statutes 
of the State last night with that point 
in mind. The Governor may appoint 
a successor to fill the unexpired term of 
office.” 

Carmel turned back to her work, but 
once more faced Evan abruptly. “Have 


you noticed an unusual number of men 
going up to Lancelot Bangs’ photograph 
gallery today?” she asked. 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
dered.” 

He eyed her a moment, then shrugged 
his shoulders. “I shall give Mr. Bangs 
my attention,” he said, and arose to 
leave the office. 

Carmel arose too, impulsively. ‘Please 
be cautious, be careful. I could never 
forgive myself if anything happened to 
you.” 

For an instant his eyes glowed, color 
mounted to his cheeks. Then a look of 
astonishment, of sudden apprehension 
and of confusion, succeeded it. He 
turned and fled abruptly. 


“T won- 


OR an hour Carmel continued to 

write. She completed a circumstan- 
tial account of the finding of the liquor 
cache, omitting only the picking up of 
the brass match-box. It was intuition 
rather than judgment which caused this 
omission. Having completed this news 
story, she composed a three-quarter-col- 
umn editorial upon the subject, and 
therein ventured into realms of con- 
jecture. 

She mentioned no names, because here 
conjecture was forced to pause, but she 
set afloat upon the current of gossip a 
raft of suspicion. Who in Gibeon was 
engaged in this conspiracy? Who was 
at the head of it? At the end she added 
one sentence: 

“Find the men who hid this store of 
whisky in the woods, and you will have 
the murderers of Sheriff Churchill.” 

It was the first time a name had been 
given the disappearance of the Sheriff, 
the first time in print that the word 
murder had been attached to it. 

Carmel was well satisfied with her- 
self. She took the story and the edi- 
torial to Tubal, with directions to set it 
at once. 

Ten minutes later he appeared in the 
door, the manuscript in his left hand, 
while with his right he transferred ink 
from his fingers to his face. 

“Lady,” he said, “be you serious about 
printin’ this here?” 

“T certainly am.” 

“All of it?” 

“Every word, sentence, paragraph and 
punctuation-mark.” 

“My Gawd! Say, Lady! Now lookit 
here! This here thing is loaded with 
dynamite, nitroglycerine, T. N. T. and 
mustard gas.” 

“Are you afraid, Tubal?” 

“Bet your life,” said Tubal, 
abashed. 


un- 





n- 
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Carmel shifted the subject. ‘Tubal, 
do you ever drink?” she asked. 

“Frequent—but not too frequent.” 

“Where do you get it?” 

“Um! Now, there’s a question, Lady. 
Now, haint it? Want a feller to do me 
a favor like gittin’ liquor fer me in a 
dry and thirsty land, and then fer me to 
go an’ tattle on him? Uh-uh, Lady. 
Can’t be did.” 


“But you’re loyal to me, aren’t you, 


Tubal?” 

“Lady, seems like I’d come clost to 
lettin’ wild hosses tromple onto me fer 
you.” 

“Then why not help me when I’m 
trying to find out about this liquor 
business?” 


“Best help I kin give ye is to warn | 
you to leave it alone. Churchill, he | 


meddled with it.” 
“It’s the business of a newspaper—” 
“To make a livin’ for the owners of 
it, and to keep out of libel-suits. Stick 


to that, Lady. Haint this sheet in a bad | 


enough way without your tyin’ a rock 
to it and throwin’ it in the river?” 

“We're wasting time,” said Carmel. 

“You’re bound and determined to 
print this here?” 

“T'll print that if it’s the last act of 
my life.” 

“Wa-al, if that’s the way you feel! 
Mebby it will be, mebby not. Seems as 
though!” He walked to the door, and 
there turned. “I own a book of syno- 
nyms,” he said. 

“Yes, Tubal?” 

“Goin’ to throw it away.” 

“Why ?” 

“°Taint correct.” 

“How is it wrong?” 


“Don’t give woman as a synonym for | 


lunatic,” he said, and disappeared. 
Chapter Twelve 


EPUTY JENNEY, with a crum- 
pled copy of the Free Press in his 


hand, rushed into Abner Fownes’ office | 


—for once omitting the formality of rap- 
ping on the door. He threw the paper 
upon the desk, and stood, huge, bristling, 
speechless. 

“What's this? What’s this?” Abner 
demanded sharply. 

“Read it. Read it and see. Hell’s 
busted loose in the hen-house.” 

Abner smoothed out the paper and 
read. His face did not change, but his 
little eyes glowed dully, with a light not 
pleasant to see, one that suggested pent- 
up heat, a compression of scorching, 
searing forces capable of awful explo- 
sion. He read from beginning to end 
the story of the finding of the whisky 
cache, then re-read it, missing no word, 
no suggestion. Jenney directed him to 
the editorial page with its conjectures 
and comment. For some moments he 
cid not speak, but stared at his desk-top 
with those dull-glowing eyes until one 
might have expected to see wisps of 
smoke arising from the spot they 
touched. 

Strangely enough, the thoughts of 
\bner Fownes were not upon the words 
he had read in the newspaper, but on 
the writer of them. He was thinking 
of her apart from this journalistic bomb 
which she had set off under the feet of 
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Thes es lk St ockings —A Real Economy! 


Iron Clad go4 are beautiful hose, comfortable to 
wear, very durable, and cost but $1.65 a pair (East 


of the Rockies). 


Have fine ribbed elastic top, pure thread silk leg, 
close fitting ankle and seamless foot. Back seam and 
fashion marks present all the appearance of full 
fashioned hose. Long wear is insured by the high 
spliced heel, double sole and 4 ply heel and toe. 
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10% inch 
Fine Ribbed Top 
— Stop Ravel Seam 
k 
| and Fosmon Parks 


\17 INCH STRETCH | | l 
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Colors—Black, White, Cordovan Brown, 
African Brown and Nude. Sizes, 8 to 
104. Get several pair of 904 (3 pair 
in a box) from your dealer. If he does 
not carry them, order direct, enclosing 
remittance and mentioning size and 
colors desired. Your order will be 


promptly filled, postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 
208 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Aching cavities are a menace to health. 


Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
It does four things for bad teeth. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 
4. Destroys all odor 

Gam contains no creosote or 


harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Ge. it today—any drug store. 











Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 





Have a beautiful, healthy co:n- 
Plexion. For freckles, tan and 
sunburn, get quick, pleasant 
results by using 


Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


For summer use 

it’s wonderful. Beat 

when used with Mai- 

vina Lotion and Mal- 

vina Ichthyol Soap. Sold \ a 
ev e. Cream, 60c; Lo- ¥ : 
tion, 60c; Soap, 30c. Postpaid 

on receipt of money order. Write 

for free booklet with story, “She 
Won a Husband,” and beauty 
hints and helps. Agents Wanted. 


PROF. |. HUBERT 
Dept. 682 TOLEDO, 











$ ARN MONEY 
AT HOME . 


Be your own Boss. Make 25 to 75 Dollars a 
week at home in your spare time. We guar- 
ya antee to make you a Show Card Writer by 
our New Simple Method. No Canvassing or 
Soliciting. We sell your work and pay you 
cash each week no matter where you live. 
Illustrated booklet and terms free. 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


vu. Ss. ice Canadian Otfice 
*aBetrolt, Michigan ae Atoronte, Onteris 
S:3.5 $§ § § $23 8s § 


LEONARD 
EAR OIL 


RELIEVES DEAFNESS and 
STOPS HEAD NOISES 
‘‘Rub it in Back of the Ears’’ 
(Never Put in Ears) 
‘Insert in Nostrils’’ 


Descriptive circular sent on 
A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Dept.A, 70 5th Ave., New York 














to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory., Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept.279, 
for valuable book, “* Correct Care of the Feet.”” 
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: | 
ve BUY TODAY 
10 Months to Pay 


SWEET Dia- 
monds are dis- 
tinctive in beauty, 
persons i cut, and of 
abeautifu blue-white 
@100—Laidies’ Belcher color. Every Di: er 
Ring, got with a blue- accompanied by 
e Diamond, $28. j GuaranteeValue Bond 
allowing for a 714% 
yearly profit to you. 
We'll send whatever 
you select for FREE 
@101—SWEFT “X*mination. If sat- 
Engagement Ring with ‘fied, pay only 1/5 
perfectly cut Diamond, the price, and keep it. 
$40. Balance divided into 
10 ques amounts, 
payable monthly. 
Send for FREE Cat- 
alog. 98 pases, hand- 
somely illustrated 
shows thousands of 
exquisite gifts. Ask 
for Catalog No, 52-N 
eunsine, $s 


down, $5 a month. Capital $1,000,000 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


FREE piamonp 
RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian 
im. diamonds—the, reatest discove: 
e will cond @ 
set with a 4k Hawaiian 


@102-—7-Diamond 
Cluster eet & Platinum 
in 18K White Gold 
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no money. 


Answer quic ize of finger 


KRAUTH & mes. Dept. 170 


MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


We Start You in Business 


furnishing everything; men and women, opportunity 
to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yearly operating our ““New 
System speciansy Candy Factories’" anywhere 
Booklet free. W. Hillyer, Drawer 31, Ragsdale, East Orange, N. J. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
4 Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Illustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Ii m one volume, Knowledge a roel Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postpaid. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for **Other People’s Opinions’’ — Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub, Co., Dept. 789. Central, Phila., Pa. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


froperty Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
th Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent, 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success— which each 
spersoemapepene sells toadvertisersinthe United 
tates and Canada over ten thousand commer- 
cial drawings. Who else could give you so 
wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a business necessity—the demand 
for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, in. 
tensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 
women. Home study instruction. Get facts before you 
enroll in any school. Get our special booklet, ‘* Op- 
portunity’’—for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 




















MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept.10 CHICAGO, ILL 





Gibeon. Presently he would give that 
his consideration, but now Carmel Lee 
stood in the midst of his thoughts, and 
he reached out to engulf her in his ha- 
tred. He hated her with a burning, ach- 
ing, hungry intensity—with the hatred 
of a vain man who has been humiliated 
and stripped stark-of his vanity. 

Abner Fownes knew Carmel saw him 
as he was—not by sure knowledge, 
grounded upon fact, perhaps, but by in- 
tuition. Now he would forever ques- 
tion, and his question would be: Did 
others see him as he was? Was the 
adulation showered on him a pretense? 
Was the attitude people maintained be- 
fore him a sham, an ironical sham? Was 
the world laughing at and despising him, 
as Carmel Lee despised him? It was 
unbearably bitter to a man whose nat- 
ural element had existed in vanity, 
breathed it, fed upon it, for a score of 
years. 


E wrenched his eyes away from his 
desk, his thoughts away from his 
hatred. 

“What 
with _ this, 
savagely. 

Deputy Jenney reared 
heels from the shock of it, 
t Abner. 

“Want to advertise to the world that 
I care a damn what she prints about 
whisky? Want the town to clack and 
question and wonder what I’ve got to 
do with it?” 

“I—I thought you’d want to know.” 

“I'd find out soon enough.” 

“What you aim to do about it?” 

“Do? Get on record as soon as I 
can. Congratulate the Free Press on its 
courage and public spirit.” 

“But she'll pull somethin’ 
us—her and that perfessor. 
notice to Gibeon! Fust we 
be havin’ Federal officers here, 
what ?” 

“We've fiddled 
petition the Governor to 
sheriff—before somebody else 
ear.” 

“Me?” said 

“IT guess folks’ll have to 
you,” said Abner. 

“But what about that danged paper? 
No tellin’ what she’ll hit on if she goes 
nosin’ around. Anyhow, she'll git folks 
all het up and excited.” 

“Well, what would you do about it?” 
Abner snapped. 

“Me? I'd git me about a dozen fellers 
and fill ’em with booze and give ’em 
sledge-hammers. Then I'd turn ’em 
loose on that printin’ office, and when 
they got through, there wouldn’t be 
enough left of it to print a ticket tu a 
church-sociable with.” 

“Um!” 

“That'd settle that.” 

“I suppose you’d lead them down 
yourself?” 

“You bet.” 

“T always thought you were a fool, 
Jenney. Why not stand by the town 
pump and holler that you’re a whisky- 
runner? And you planning to be sher- 
iff.” Abner waggled his head. “This is 
the kind of brains I have to trust to,” 
he said sourly. 


d’you mean by coming here 
you fool?” he demanded 


back on_ his 
and goggled 


down onto 

Attractin’ 
know, we'll 
and then 


long enough. We'll 
appoint a 
gets his 


Jenney. 
stomach 
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“Haint nobody else to do it,” said 
Jenney defensively. 

“Seems like Peewee Bangs might be 
kind of irritated by a newspaper piece 
like this—and you can trust Peewee to 
keep in the background, too.” 

Jenney slapped his leg. “And he’s got 
a bunch of plug-uglies handy!”’ 

Abner motioned to the door. “Get 
out,” he said, “and don’t come near me 
again till I send for you. I don’t want 
the smell of you on my clothes when 
I walk down the street.” 

Deputy Jenney walked down the road 
and presently turned upon Main Street, 
which would carry him past the Free 
Press office. He paused at sight of a 
knot of people gathered before its win- 
dow, and joined them. Carmel had car- 
ried enterprise—or indiscretion—to its 
ultimate. On a table in the window stood 
a bottle of Scotch whisky. Behind it 
stood a placard announcing it to be the 
evidence in the case—a veritable bottle 
from the smuggler’s cache in the woods 
Jenney ground his teeth, and seeing Evan 
Bartholomew Pell seated at his work, 
saw red for an instant. He was an im- 
pulsive man, and temper often carried 
him somewhat beyond the boundaries 
where good judgment reigns. It is not 
easy to prophesy what he would have 
done had not a hand rested on his arm. 

“Whoa! Easy there—so-o00!” whis- 
pered a voice, and looking down, he saw 
the sharp, wolflike features of the 
hunchback Peewee Bangs. 

“Interestin’ exhibit,” said Bangs. 
“Kind of stole a march on the sheriff’s 
office.” He laughed a thin, shrill laugh. 

“Come away from here. I got suthin’ 
to talk to ye about,” said Jenney 

“That,” said Peewee, “makes two of 
us.” 

“What’s he got to say about it?” 
Peewee asked when they had turned the 
next corner and were in a deserted side- 
street. 

“He don’t want it to happen ag’in.” 

“Don’t wonder at it. Him an’ me 
agrees.” 

“It haint goin’ to,” 
ingly. 

“So? Now, 
Dep'ty: Too many 
and onaccounted for is 
curiosity—surer’n shootin’. 
cial if it’s a woman.” 

“No disappearin’s figgered on. Any- 
how, I’m goin’ to be appointed sheriff by 
the Governor..... Naw. This here’s 
simple. Jest smashin’.” 

“Like you done to the Perfessor? 
Gritty, wa’n’t he? Never kin tell, kin 
ye? I tell ye, Jenney, that’s a feller to 
figger on. Shouldn’t be s’prised if he 
got to be dangerous. I wonder how 
come she to tie up to him.” 

“°Taint that kind of smashin’. He 
says fer you to git a dozen fellers and 
fill ’em full, and then turn ’em loose on 
that printin’ shop with sledge-hammers. 
Kind of tinker with it, like.” 

“So-oo! Me, eh? I can’t see me 
leadin’ no sich percession down Main 
Street. Haint achin’ to git the public 
eye focused on me any. Talk enough 
goin’ around now.’ 

“Fix it anyhow you like—only fix it.’ 

“What if the sheriff’s office is called 
to put down the disturbance?” 


said Jenney mean- 


f’r instance? You listen, 
folks disappearin’ 
goin’ to raise 

More espe- 





le- 


lic 


“hi 
led 
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“It wouldn’t git much result, seems as 
though,” said the deputy humorously. 

Peewee Bangs walked leisurely back 
to reconnoiter the Free Press office, and 
having satisfied himself, clambered into 
his rickety car and drove out of town 
in the general direction of the Lakeside 
Hotel. 


ARMEL LEE was seated at her 

desk endeavoring to appear oblivi- 
ous to the excitement outside, and to 
the air of hostility within. Everybody 
disapproved. Even Simmy, the printer’s 
levil, went about with a look of appre- 
iension, and stopped now and then to 
peer at her reproachfully. Tubal blus- 
tered and muttered. He had appeared 
hat morning with an automatic shotgun 
inder his arm, which he stood against 
the case at which he was sticking type. 

“Going hunting?” Carmel asked with 
pretended innocence. 

“Self-pertection,” said Tubal, “is the 
fust six laws of nature, and the bulk of 
all the rest of ’em.” 

“You're trying to frighten me,” Car- 
mel said, “and you can’t do it. I wont 
be frightened.” 

“Different here. I be frightened. Now 
go back and write some more of them 
dynamite pieces, Lady, and after the next 
issue of this here rag comes out,—if it 
ever does,—I’m goin’ to throw up breast- 
works and see if I can’t borrow me a 
machine gun.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Carmel. 

Evan Pell did not refer to her work 
intil she invited his comment. Then 
ie turned his eyes upon her with some- 
hing of the old superciliousness in 
them, and said dryly: “What is done 
is done.” 

“T gather you don’t approve?” 

“I most certainly do mot,” he said. 
‘W — did you not discuss this step with 


“Why should I?” she answered 

sharply. 

“In order,” he said, “to receive an in- 
telligent idea of the course of action to 
ake.” He said this with flat finality, 
ind turned his back. Thereafter Car- 
mel sulked. 

She had expected some beneficial re- 
sult—just what result, she had not 
foreseen. Perhaps she had expected some 
public ovation, some sign that Gibeon 
sided with her in her efforts toward the 
stablishment of law and order. If she 
had hoped for this, she was disappointed. 
Gibeon buzzed with excitement, whis- 
pered in corners, gathered in knots, but 
such of its inhabitants as found reason 
to address her, studiously ignored the 
subject. 

If merely the selling of newspapers 
was her object, she accomplished that. 
The edition was exhausted before ten 
o'clock in the morning. No new flood 
f advertising came to take advantage 
of the increase in circulation, however. 
She came to doubt her own. judgment, 
ind to wonder if she had not again acted 
on impulse. It was an unpleasant feel- 
n¢—to know that those upon whom she 
most relied regarded her conduct with 
ostility. 

Nevertheless she was determined to 
persist. How, with what material, she 
did not know. She grew stubborn under 


opposition, and resolved that no issue of | 


the Free Press should appear in which 
the thing was not followed up. 

Evan Pell got up from his place and 
went out without a word. Presently she 
heard Tubal banging about, preparatory 
to going home, and then she was alone. 
She did not like the feeling of aloneness. 
She was conscious of a rising discom- 
fort of mind, which resolved itself into 
apprehension as dusk fell and shadows 
filtered in to flood the corners of the 
room with blackness. Her mind per- 
sisted in thinking of Sheriff Churchill, 
of the suddenness, the completeness, of 
his disappearance. 


HE got up hastily, put away her 


work and locked the office. It was | 


not until she was in the well-lighted 
lobby of the hotel that a feeling of secu- 
rity came to her again. Then she 
laughed at herself, but the laughter was 
a pretense, and she knew it to be pre- 
tense. Suddenly she thought of Evan 
Pell. What of him? If there were 
danger, was not his danger greater than 
hers? Already he had been the victim 
of more than a threat. 

Her appetite for supper was far from 
robust, and she was glad of the quiet 
and security of her room. There she 
endeavored to read, and so passed the 


hours until her watch told her it was | 


an hour from midnight. She had laid 
down her book, with a mind to retiring, 


when there came a rush of footsteps in | 
the corridor without, and a pounding | 


upon her door. 

“Lady, Lady! Lemme in! Lemme 
in, quick! It’s Simmy.” 

She snatched open the door; and 
Simmy, face splotched with ink as it had 
been hours before, plunged into the 
room. 

“They’re comin’,” he said so excitedly 
he could scarcely articulate. “They’re 
comin’ with sledge-hammers. Quick! 
They’re dum nigh there.” 


She heard herself speak as though it 


were another individual. As for herself, 
she was singularly calm, even cool. It 


had come—the emergency! What was it? | 


What did it bring to her? 


“Who is coming with sledge-ham- | 


mers?” she asked. 

“Mebby a dozen of ’em—drunk and 
staggerin’.” 

“What are they going to do?” 

“Smash the office! Bust the presses! 
Knock everythin’ to pieces so’s we can’t 
never print no more!” 

“How do you know? Who told you?” 

“IT was—hidin’ behind a fence.” He 
neglected to state that it was for the 
purpose of feloniously obtaining water- 
melons. “And I heard ’em_ talkin’. 
Peewee Bangs was givin’ ’em licker and 
tellin’ em what to do. Oh, what be we 
goin’ to do?” 

Carmel had no idea, except that she 
was going to do something to avert this 
destruction which would spell ruin to 
her and her paper. Not pausing for hat 
or wrap, she tore open the door and 
rushed down the stairs and into the dark 
street. 


How Carmel met the armed attack 
on her office is described in the next 
installment of this thrilling story— 
in the forthcoming September issue. 
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Before Your Dip 


vey should remove unsightl 
hair from arms, underarms.an 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and most 
simple way to remove it is with De 
Miracle, the original sanitary liquid. § 


THSTHAAUHATANTTAATE 


You need not risk a penny in trying 
De Miracle. Use it just once and if 
you are not convinced that it is the 
perfect hair remover return it to us 
with the De Miracle Guarantee and 
we will refund your money. For 
your protection insist that any other 
depilatory is guaranteed in the same 
manner. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from 
us in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMliracle 


Dept. L-19 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


* 
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EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
At All Druggists or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. itis FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
184 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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cool companion in warm weather. 


AERO FAN Price, $1.50 


Just the thing for home or Sold by best dealers 
traveling, at the theatre, ball everywhere or sent 
room, cafe, etc. Neat’ and by mail to any ad- 
compact — always ready for dress in the United 
use. Carried in the vest States or Canada 
pocket or ladies hand bag. for $1.50. 


AERO FAN CO. Dept. 103 


501 No. La Salle St CHICAGO 
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Heusen Due to Travel 
MOTHERSILLS 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Only Guaranteed Relief in 
the World for These Ailments 


Snell capsules—keep good > good indefinitely. Put a pack- 
ein your § traveling bag NOW so you will have them 
ied. Contains no cocaine, tT —, opium, 


roducts, or their deriva 
Officially ig by Steamship Companies on both 


fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest authorities 
id used by Mg Fn 8 most noted travelers—Lord 











Northcliffe, Cy Warman, and thousands of others, 
Sold by leading druggists in gous civilized country. 
Price in U. S. nd C 
box, enough for 34 hoe $1. oO : SE > 
box for ocean voyage. s 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money e my 
refunded. 
A copy of Mothersill’s Tyevel Book SL 
sent on request without charge. 

MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 

You on earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 

our own home.—No canvassing.—A 

~ Et, profitable profession easily and quickly 

learnt by our new simple graphic block system. 

Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 

how, and supply you with work—Distance go 
object. Full particulars and booklet free. 

WiLson METHODS LIMITED— DEPT. A 

East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 
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THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, "33 College Hil, ‘onhah tie 
An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautifu 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MICHAEL’S WEDDING GIFT 


(Continued from page 61) 





| who have met with accidents while mo- 


toring?” 

“Quite true,” I admitted. 
even been known to contribute to 
accidents. I have done it myself.” 

She shivered. 

“I wish you would not tell me those 
things,” she said reproachfully. 

“It is the truth,” I assured her. 


“They have 
the 


“We 


| rather thought of wrecking your car, but 


I watched you coming down the hill, and 
afterward I only thought of saving you.” 
She laughed a little nervously, but for 
the moment she avoided meeting my eye. 
“You are a strange person,” she de- 
clared. ‘Why were you masquerading 


| aS a woodman?” 


“Because I have wrecked other things 
besides motorcars,” I answered. “I was 
hiding from the police. This is a great 
opportunity for me to break away.” 

She sighed. 

“T am sorry,” she confessed. “All the 
same, I hope that you succeed.” 


T Boulogne I was intrusted with the 

car, which I drove to London and 
delivered according to instructions at the 
garage of the house in South Audley 
Street. There I received a message that 
the young lady, whom I had avoided see- 
ing at Folkestone, wished to speak to me 
the moment I arrived. I was shown 
into a little sitting-room in the great 
house, and she came to me almost at 
once. 

“My uncle wished me to give you 
this,” she said, handing me an envelope. 
“And I wondered”—she raised her eyes 
to mine—‘whether you would care to 
have a little memento of me?” 

She gave me a picture of herself in a 
tortoise-shell frame, and I put it into 
my pocket with the envelope. She made 
room for me to sit by her side on the 


“T shall never forget that evening,” she 
“It was a wonderful 
jump, wasn’t it?” 

I was the victim of new impulses, be- 
wildering and incomprehensible. 

“T think, Miss Kindersley,” I said, 
“that you had better forget as much of 
the whole affair as you can. Remember 
that I deliberately planned to wreck your 
car as I had done others. It was only a 
fancy which made me change my mind. 
Believe me, I am not a creditable ac- 
quaintance.” 

“But you might be,” 
“Wont you try?” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt is too late,” I told her. “I ama 
hunted man today, and shall be to the 
end. There is no country in the world 
where I could find safety or even rest 
for a little time. And what is coming to 
me I have earned.” 

In these chronicles of my life there is 
just one vice, the vice of cowardice, to 
which I have never had to plead guilty. 
Just at this juncture, however, the sight 
of her small white hand stealing out to- 
ward me, the little quiver of her proud 


she persisted. 








lips, perhaps a faint waft of that perfume 
of which I had been dimly conscious on 
those four days when she had sat by my 
side, some one of these things or all of 
them together gripped at my heart, filled 
me with a vague terror of myself, so that 
I did the only thing which seemed pos- 
sible—I hurried out of the room and out 
of the house. 


R. YOUNGHUSBAND’S face was 

a picture when I visited him next 
morning at his offices in Lincoln’s Inn. 
I was still in my chauffeur’s livery, which, 
with its visored cap, afforded an excel- 
lent disguise, but he recognized my voice 
at once, and he shook in his chair. 

“Surely,” he faltered, “this is most 
unwise!” 

“My friend,” I answered, seating my- 
self at the other side of the table, “it 
may be unwise but it is necessary. I 
found a perfectly safe means of getting 
into England, and now that I am here I 
want money.” 

He drew his check-book from 
drawer, but I brushed it on one side. 

“T will have a thousand pounds in 
Bank of England notes,” I told him, “and 
a draft on the Bank of England for the 
same amount. Send your clerk out for 
it; then we can talk.” 

He obeyed me, struggling hard to re- 
tain his composure. I watched him with 
a smile. 

“When you are in London, I never 
have a moment free from anxiety,” he 
complained. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T shall not trouble you much longer,” 
I promised. “There is another matter 
to be cleared up, though. In Marseilles 
I was told that Janet Soale had drawn 
a large sum of money from you.” 

“It is utterly false,’ the lawyer re- 
plied. “She has not even applied for a 
penny.” 

I knew the truth then, of course. 
Louisa was never one to brook a rival. 
I felt a momentary compunction when I 
thought of Janet’s terror in the café at 
Marseilles. After all, although we had 
ceased to care for one another, she had 
been faithful to me after her fashion. 

“We heard that you were drowned at 
Marseilles,” my companion remarked. 

“Tt was a narrow escape,” I admitted. 
“Rimmington and Greyes were both over 
there, and they got on my track through 
Janet and Louisa. I had luck that night 
—and I needed it.” 

“Why don’t you retire?” the lawyer 
suggested, leaning across the table. “You 
have sufficient money, and you are fond 
of the country. Why not make full use 
of your wonderful genius for disguise, 
choose some quiet spot and run no more 
risks?” 

“The matter is worth considering,” I 
admitted. “There are a few little affairs 
to straighten out first, though.” 

Mr. Younghusband looked at me curi- 
ously; then he laid his forefinger upon 
the copy of the Times which he had been 
studying when I entered the office: 


the 
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“You are interested in tomorrow’s 
event, I suppose?” 

“What event?” I inquired. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. I 
could see quite well that he did not be- 
lieve in my ignorance. 

“The marriage of your old friend Nor- 
man Greyes.” 

I stared across the table incredulously. 

“IT have, indeed, been living out of the 
world,” I observed. “Whom is he marry- 
ing? 

“Do you mean to tell me that you do 
not know?” he demanded. 

“Of course I don’t,” I replied a little 
rritably. “You seem to forget where I 
have been for the last four months.” 

“Norman Greyes is marrying the lady 
whom I have met as Mrs. Stanfield. She 
calls herself now Janet Soale.” 

That was, undoubtedly, one of the 
shocks of my life. Janet and I were 
parted; I had deceived her as I had 
one many other women; and in her day, 
she had served me well and faithfully. 
I had no ill-feeling against her, espe- 
cially now that I realized she had left my 
money untouched. More than ever, how- 
ever, I meant to kill Norman Greyes. I 
held out my hand for the Times and 
read the little announcement. 

‘Good!” I said. “I shall attend the 
reception which I see is being given after 
the ceremony. It will be interesting to 
see Norman Greyes’ taste in pearls. I 
see that he is having his collection 
strung as a wedding present for his 
wile, 

“If you do, you’re a madman,” the 
lawyer declared angrily. 

‘Madmen for luck!” I replied. 


Janet Takes Up the Story. 


T was exactly two months after I had 

left Marseilles when Norman Greyes 
walked into my little sitting-room in 
Smith Street, Westminster, where I was 
busy typing a play for the agency which 
occasionally sent me work. He was 
gaunt and thin, and it was obvious that 
he had not wholly recovered his strength, 
but he showed every sign of his old 
promptitude and decision of character. 
Before I had got over my surprise at his 
coming, I felt his arms around me— 
and every atom of strength leaving my 
body. The most wonderful moment of 
my life had arrived! 

‘When will you marry me, Janet?” he 
asked a little later on, when he had set 
me back in my chair and seated himself 

my side. 

Marry you?” I gasped. “How can 
you talk of such things!” 

“Simply because they have to be talked 
about before they can be undertaken,” 
1¢ replied. “I look upon you as 
Michael’s widow, but you have never 

ired for him as you are going to care 
for me.” 

‘But you don’t even know if Michael 

lead,” I protested. 

Norman held my hand tightly. 

“We are very sensible people, you and 
I,” he said, “and we are going to look 
tark facts in the face. It doesn’t mat- 
ter in the least legally, whether Michael 
is dead or not. He had at least two 

ther wives alive in America when he 
married you.” 


I leaned toward him. Somehow or 
other, what would have seemed in my 
saner moments a sheer impossibility, 
seemed at that moment a perfectly nat- 
ural and reasonable thing. Then sud- 
denly the old horror rose up in my mind. 

“You forget,” I told him, “you forget 
that I too—” 

‘ He placed his hand gently over my 
ips. 

“Janet,” he interrupted, “nothing that 
either of us could do, no penance we 
could undertake, would bring Ladbroke 
back to life. His widow has her pen- 
sion; I have seen to that. For the rest, 
you must forget as I have forgotten.” 

“TI killed him, Norman,” I faltered. 

“I have killed men myself in my day,” 
he replied, “and I shall probably kill 
Michael, if he is still alive, before our 
accounts are finally settled. That affair 
does not concern us any longer. You 
acted on a momentary impulse. You 
were protecting the man whom you fan- 
cied, at that time, you cared for.” 

“TI was doing more than that,” I told 
him. “I was avenging myself. I was a 
stupid girl in those days—but I had 
ideas. No man had ever kissed me upon 
the lips. He took me unawares. If I 
had had the weapon in my hand then, I 
should have killed him without any other 
thought.” 

I saw a look almost of content in the 
face of the man I loved. 

“I always guessed that there was some- 
thing of the sort,” he said “The 
immediate question is, when are you go- 
ing to marry me?” 

I suppose I was weak, but all women 
are weak when the man they care for 
pleads. I had been through years of 
misery, and the time came when I was 
simply incapable of any further resis- 
tance. I became entirely passive; I did 
exactly as I was told; and marvelously 
happy I was in doing it. Just as I was, 
in my shabby clothes, we went out to a 
restaurant in Soho and dined. It was a 
queer little place, overcrowded and not 
too well ventilated, but to me it was like 
a room in a palace. All the time we 
made plans, or rather he made plans and 
I listened. My long struggle was at an 
end. We were to be married almost at 
once, to travel tor a time in Italy, Egypt 
—all the places I had longed to visit— 
and afterward to settle down in the 
country and forget. 

It was not until after Norman had 
left me in my rooms, and the joy of the 
evening was merged into memories, that 
I felt that chill sense of apprehension 
which I did not altogether lose until long 
afterward. A sudden fear of Michael 
set me shivering. I fancied that I 
could see Michael’s cold, ageless face, 
with his strange smile and gray-green 
eyes, behind which lurked that curious 
sense of power. 


HE night passed, but even during 

those wonderful days that followed, 
the fear remained. It came back even at 
the moment of my supreme happiness, 
some weeks later, when I passed down 
the aisle of the church with Norman— 
his wife! I suddenly felt convinced that 
Michael was in the church. It was a ter- 
rible moment, although a brief one. I 
faltered, and Norman looked down at 
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Then I laughed and pre- 
It was 


| me anxiously. 
tended to gather. up my train. 
nothing, I told him—just a shiver. 

The rest, for some time, was just a 
dream. There were crowds of people at 
the house in Southwell Gardens where 
Norman’s sister was giving a reception 
for us. Everybody was wonderfully 
nice to. me, and I made new friends at 
every moment. Just as I was warned 
that it was time for me to go and change 
into my traveling gown, an uncle of 
Norman’s, a Mr. Harold Greyes, asked 
me to show him the pearl necklace which 
had been Norman’s present to me. I 
took him, at once into the little room 
where the wedding-gifts were set out. 
There was a small gathering of guests 
there, nearly all of whom were known 
to me. At the far end of the room, 
seated in a chair and apparently taking 
little interest in the proceedings, was the 
detective who had come from Scotland 
Yard to watch over the jewelry. 

“IT know that you have only a mo- 
ment to spare,” Mr. Greyes said to me. 
“T will just look at the pearls and be off. 
I am curious to see if Norman is really a 
judge.” 

I pointed to where the neckace was 
lying in its case. I myself was talking 
to one or two people who had finished 
their inspection. My companion glanced 
downward, frowned, adjusted his eye- 
glass, dropped it and turned to me with 
a little smile. 

“Quite a reasonable precaution,” he 
observed, “but was it necessary with a 
detective in the room?” 

“I don’t understand,” 
little bewildered. 

“The substitution of the necklace,” he 
explained. “Of course, these are very 
fair imitations, but I wanted to see the 
real thing.” 

I leaned down and felt a sudden thrill 
of apprehension. The necklace, which 
was twined around its setting of ivory 
satin, was one which I had never seen 
before. It was certainly not the one 
which I had taken in my fingers and 
showed to some friends of Norman’s less 
than half an hour ago. 

I called to the detective. 

“My pearl necklace has been taken 
within the last half-hour!” I exclaimed. 
“This is an imitation one which has been 
substituted!” 

The detective first closed the door and 
then came back into the room. We both 
of us looked around. Besides myself 
and my companion, Mr. Harold Greyes, 
there were present a very charming girl 
called Beatrice Kindersley, a _ great 
friend of Norman’s, an elderly lady, Mrs. 
Phillipson, and a slim, soldierly-looking 
man who was a complete stranger to me 
but who, on account of his sunburnt 
complexion, I put down as an Anglo- 
Indian. 

“Dear me,” the latter exclaimed, “this 
is very distressing! A great many peo- 
ple have passed in and out during the 
last half-hour.” 

“It is only within the last three min- 
utes,” the detective said, “that I have 
moved to the farther end of the room. 
May I ask, Lady Greyes, if everyone 
here is known to you?” 

“Miss Kindersley, certainly,” I replied, 
“and Mrs. Phillipson. I don’t think I 


I told him, a 
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have met you, have I?” I added, turning 
to the man. 

He looked at me with a rather pe- 
culiar smile. I noticed that he had a 
particularly high forehead and _ thick 
white hair. I cannot say that he actually 
reminded me of anyone; yet something 
in his appearance filled me with a vague 
sense of uneasiness. 

“T fear that I have not yet had that 
honor, Lady Greyes,” he acknowledged 
quietly. “Your husband, however, is an 
old friend. My name is Escombe— 
Colonel James Escombe of the Indian 
Army.” 

“If you are unknown to Lady Greyes, 
I must ask you to remain until Sir Nor- 
man arrives,” the detective said. 

“With the utmost pleasure,” Colonel 
Escombe replied. “I have already had 
the privilege of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with him.” 

Beatrice Kindersley, who had been 
standing looking on, suddenly began to 
laugh. Her eyes shone, and her appar- 
ently genuine amusement, after the tense- 
ness of the last few moments, was a 
very pleasant interlude. 

“Poor Colonel Escombe!” she ex- 
claimed, passing her arm through his 
“Why, he is one of Dad’s oldest friends 
He hates weddings and functions of all 
sorts, but I persuaded him to come here 
with me because he had met Sir Nor- 
man in India once. Please, Lady Greyes 
may I take him away? We promised 
to call for Dad at his club, and we are 
half an hour late already.” 


E detective was obviously disap- 
pointed. I murmured something con- 
ventional and shook hands with both. 

“TI may be permitted, although a com- 
parative stranger,’ Colonel Escombe said 
as he bent over my fingers, “to wish 
you all the happiness which I am sure 
you deserve.” 

They passed out, without any undue 
haste, laughing and talking to one an- 
other. The detective hurried away, on 
the track of some fresh inquiry. I 
moved back, urged by some irresistible 
impulse, to the case where the imitation 
pearl necklace was lying. For the first 
time I noticed a little label attached to 
it. I turned it over and read two words, 
written in a familiar handwriting: 
“Michael’s Gift.” 

Suddenly Norman came hurrying in, 
already changed into a gray tweed trav- 
eling suit. He thrust his arm through 
mine and swung me toward the door. 

“Janet dear,” he said, “you have ex- 
actly a quarter of an hour.” 

“One question, please,” I begged 
“Did you ever know a Colonel Escombe 
in the Indian Army?” 

“Never in my life,” he answered. 

I saw the detective hurrying toward 
us and I clutched Norman’s arm. I think 
that he must have guessed from my face 
that something had happened. 

“Norman,” I whispered, 
the necklace—” 

“Well, dear?” 

“Supposing it was stolen?” 

His grasp on my arm tightened. 

“T shouldn’t care a hang, sweetheart,” 
he whispered, “so long as we catch that 
train in half an hour and I have you al! 
to myself for the rest of my life.” 


“supposing 
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Michael Resumes: 


T HE greatest genius in the world can- 
not foresee all contingencies. It 
has always been my practice to leave 
something to Fate. How on earth I was 
going to get out of the house in South- 
well Gardens, if the theft of the neck- 
lace were discovered before I could get 
away by natural means, I had been quite 
unable to decide. Fate, however, settled 
the matter for me. I left with flying 
colors, rescued by the girl with the 
steadfast eyes, whose lips had mocked 
at danger on the precipices of the Forét 
du Dom. 

“Where to?” she asked, as we took 
our places in her automobile. 

“To the British Museum Tube, if you 
can take me so far,” I answered. 

She gave the order to the chauffeur 
through the speaking-tube. Then she 
leaned back in her place. Her expres- 
sion puzzled me. She was as pale as 
she had been on the day when she had 
faced death, but there was none of the 
exaltation in her face. 

“You are disturbed?” I ventured. 

“T'am unhappy,” she answered. 

“You regret your intervention?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is not that. You stole the pearls.” 

“Of course I did,” I admitted. 

“You are a thief!” 

“T never pretended otherwise.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“T will give you that credit,” she con- 
fessed bravely. “Can I—would it be 
possible for me to buy the pearls from 
you?” 

“For what purpose?” I inquired. 

“To return to Lady Greyes, of course. 


Don’t you see that I am partly respon- 


sible for their loss?” 

“My dear young lady,” I said earnest- 
ly, “the pearls are yours, with pleasure. 
I took them because the dramatic side 
of the theft appealed to me. Norman 
Greyes and I are old enemies. He has 
hunted me as only man can hunt man. 
His wife is an old acquaintance. It flat- 
tered my vanity to attend his reception 
unrecognized and to help myself to his 
wife’s pearls. Allow me.” 

I took off my silk hat and laid it upon 
the opposite seat. Then I passed my 
hand slowly from my forehead back 


over my hair, pressed the top of my | 


skull and handed her the necklace. She 
looked at mé with her eyes wide open 
in wonder, 

“I appreciate your surprise,” I told 
her. “As a matter of fact, this false top 


to my head is one of the most ingenious | 


things my friends in Paris ever made for 
me. If Norman Greyes succeeds and I 
fail, you will probably see it some day 
in the museum at Scotland Yard.” 

The car pulled up outside the Tube 
station. The girl held out her hand. 

“I think that you are a very terrible 
but a very wonderful person,” she said. 
“Anyhow, I like to think that I have 
paid a part of my debt.” 

The madness had me in its grip. I 
lifted her fingers to my lips. I laughed 
in my soul because she made no effort 
to withdraw them. 

“The whole of it is paid,” I told her as 
I turned away. 

A thrilling new episode in this pur- 

suit of an arch criminal by a master 

detective will be described by Mr. 


Oppenheim in our next issue. 
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DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 


(Continued from page 65) 








was lying full-length on his face, with 
one arm twisted under him. 

Mary Elizabeth’s small nostrils quiv- 
ered with the age-old animal fear of 
death. She couldn’t go over there and 
find out if his heart was still beating. 
But she must. She couldn’t just leave 
him there. 

Mary Elizabeth walked over and knelt 
down. She picked up his wrist, and felt 
for his pulse. And then she saw that the 
blood was running down his sleeve. She 
pulled his coat off. The blood spouted. 
He had a big gash in his arm. He would 
bleed to death in a few minutes. 


OR a moment Mary Elizabeth 
thought hard. Then she tore a 
great strip off her petticoat and twisted 
it into a rope and tied it round his arm, 
just below the shoulder, knotted it fast, 
and looked round for something—a stick, 
anything—she could use to finish the 
tourniquet. She found a piece of the 
steering-wheel, a curved piece of the rim. 
She put the piece under the armlet she 
had made and twisted it, twisted it hard, 
until the blood stopped spouting and 
only welled a little from the wound. 
She stood up; the next thing was help. 
Where should she go? She would have 
to run clear home to get a telephone. 


Mary Elizabeth ran almost all the way 
home before she thought. She could 
take him to a hospital! That would be 
quicker. She could take him in her 
roadster. If she could get away without 
making any noise— 


She climbed the Parmenters’ wall and | 


ran across the lawn to the garage and 
opened the door. Her father’s and 
mother’s room was on the other side of 
the house. But the engine would wake 
them. For a moment she hesitated. The 
car faced the drive. It was downhill— 
just a little, but enough. She took hold 
of the steering-wheel and the side of the 
car and pushed. For a moment she 
thought she couldn’t move it. But she 
could. 
She pushed the little roadster all the way 
down the drive and into the road. Once 
in the road, it ran so fast she had to 
grab the hand-brake to stop it. She let 
the car go down the hill a hundred yards. 
Then she jumped in and stepped on the 
starter. 

Down in the Mill Road she ran the 
roadster through the hole the big car had 
smashed in the fence, ran it close along- 
side the man. She tried to lift him in, 
but she couldn’t. His body was limp; 
he was too heavy. She tried again. But 
she couldn’t—absolutely couldn’t. And 


And once started, it was easy. | 


| 
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Dealers. The Watkins Dealer is a busi- 
ness person of integrity—it pays you to 
patronize him. € saves you time and 
money. He brings you real Watkins 
Products, known for quality for more than 
50 years and by more than 20 million 
people today! If a Watkins Dealer has 
not called recently write us and we'll see 
at you are supplied. 


| One-Week Sample FREE! | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample 
of Garda Face Powder perfumed with 
dainty new Garda odor; also attractive 


booklet on beauty and Garda products. 
Territories open for live salespeople. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
com es 
R FS DIO . For Everybody 
J ones of a plaything. Yen 


ean earn big money as a Radio-trician. Learn by mail, in 
spare time, how to design, construct, install, repair, main- 
tain, operate, sell and demonstrate complete radio outfits. 
Write for free 32-page catalog describing our course en- 
titled, ‘‘How to Learn Radio at Home.”’ 


Radio institute, Dept. 1173 Washington, D. C, 
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then she thought of the running-board. 
She lifted his head and shoulders to the 
running-board, then his feet. She took 
the tow rope she always carried and tied 
him on, running the rope around him 
and through the frame of the wind- 
shield. Again she stepped on the starter. 

Mary Elizabeth backed cautiously out 
of the field into the Mill Road, went up 
the hill in second and turned toward 
Briarcliff. It was only five miles to the 
hospital, and the road was smooth as a 
boulevard. She would meet other cars, 
but they would pass on her left—they 
wouldn’t see the man on her right-hand 
running-board. Mary Elizabeth came 
down hard on the accelerator. The little 
roadster shot ahead. It took only ten 
minutes to reach the hospital 

She honked her horn. But there was 
no answer. She got out and ran up to 
the door and pounded on it. 

A SLEEPY man in a 
opened the door 

“I've got a man here who's been hurt.” 
Mary Elizabeth cried 
quick.” 

“Hurt how?” the man asked sleepily 

“Get a doctor,” Mary Elizabeth cried 

“Doctors are all gone home,” the man 
said. 

Mary Elizabeth glared at him. 

“Then you get a stretcher and a doc- 
tor just as fast as you can.” 

The man turned and went to a 
in the lobby and pressed a button. 
Elizabeth walked up and down. 
orderly came. 

“Get a_ stretcher,” 
said. 

Mary Elizabeth turned to the 
the desk. 

“And you,” she said hotly, “you tele- 
phone for a doctor—quick.” 

With incredible slowness things hap- 
pened. The orderly came back with a 
stretcher. 

“Where is he?” he asked stupidly. 

“Out there on my _ running-board,” 
Mary Elizabeth snapped. 

“What?” said the orderly. 

“You heard me the first time,” said 
Mary Elizabeth, and led the way out- 
side. The orderly and the desk man 
clumsily untied the victim and got him 
on the stretcher. Mary Elizabeth stood 
by to see that they didn’t drop him. 

They carried him inside and to the 
elevator. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the operating-room.” 

Mary Elizabeth went up with them. 
She made the orderly help her take the 
man’s clothes off, cutting away his shirt. 
He was terribly bruised. His face was 
covered with blood. But his heart still 
faintly pumped. 

A nurse and an interne came in. The 
interne began to make an examination. 
Mary Elizabeth watched breathlessly. 

“Will he live?” she asked. 

“Why not?” the interne asked. 

“T didn’t know,” Mary Elizabeth said. 

Somehow she got downstairs. The 
man at the desk stopped her. He had a 
large blank in front of him, and a foun- 
tain pen. Mary Elizabeth’s heart sank. 
He was going to ask questions. 

“What’s his name?” the man at the 
desk asked. 


white uniform 


“Get somebody 


desk 
Mary 
An 
Mary Elizabeth 


man at 


she asked. 


“Adams,” said Mary Elizabeth prompt- 
ly. It was the first name that came into 
her head. 

“Initials?” 

“George—George W.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“In New York.” She thought wildly 
for an address in New York. She 
couldn’t admit she had never seen the 
man before. 

“Street and number?” 

“Why,” she hesitated, “I believe—it’s 
—oh, yes, it’s Eighteen Gramercy 
Park.” 

“And whom do we notify?” 

“Me,” said Mary Elizabeth. 

“Well?” said the man. 

“Mary Morley—Sparborough,” she an- 
swered gravely. 

On the way back, Mary Elizabeth 
tried to figure some way to get the car 
back into the garage without making any 
noise. It was now half-past two. She 
couldn't be caught—now. She decided 
that if she came in the other way, down- 
hill, and shut off the motor, the car would 
run into the drive on its momentum. 
She could leave it in the drive and then 
get up early the next morning before any- 
body else. 

It was only when she was safely in the 
drive that she remembered that the run- 
ning board was all bloody. She went out 
to the garage and got a pail of water 
and a sponge and went back, walking on 
the lawn instead of on the gravel drive, 
noiselessly, and washed the running- 
board and the wheel, that was sticky 
from the blood on her hands, and put 
the straps back. It was a half-hour’s 
job, and the moon had gone down so 
it was quite dark; but she did it. 

Then she climbed up the veranda pil- 
lar, stood on the railing, grasped the 
rain-pipe, went hand over hand for a 
yard and slipped into her window. 

Her white skirt was streaked with 
blood—brown streaks. She rolled it up 
and thrust it in the back of a bureau 
drawer. She washed her hands care- 
fully. She lay down to sleep. 

She could see the hands and figures 
of her watch glowing dimly in the dark. 
It was half-past three. She must wake 
up at half-past six. She must. For a 
moment she bent her whole will on the 
idea of waking up at half-past six. And 
then she went to sleep. 


HE awoke at twenty minutes after 

six and jumped out of bed. She 
spent five precious minutes dousing her 
face with cold water; she mustn’t look 
as if she had been out all night. 

And by the time the family came down 
to breakfast, she didn’t. She had taken a 
five-mile spin in the car with the wind- 
shield open, and her cheeks were flushed 
with the morning. 

“How fresh you look!” her father said 
admiringly. 

“It’s such a lovely day,” Mary Eliza- 
beth said. “I’ve been out in the car 
already.” 

“I do hope you'll be careful and never 
drive more than twenty miles an hour— 
fifteen is better,” Mr. Morley said. 

Mary Elizabeth bent to open her egg. 

At ten o’clock she couldn’t stand it 
any longer. She took the car and ran 
down to Ossining and found a telephone 
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in a drug-store and called up the hospital 
to ask how he was. 

“Mr. Adams is doing as well as can 
be expected,” a woman’s voice answered. 

“But,” Mary Elizabeth cried, “how is 
he?” 

“Mr. Adams is doing as well as can be 
expected,” the voice answered. 

Mary Elizabeth hung up the receiver 
with a bang. So that was the way a 
hospital treated you! “As well as can be 
expected!” What did that mean? It 
might mean anything. 

She got into the roadster. She could 
drive down there and ask to see him. 
Surely they permitted visitors in hos- 
pitals. At any rate, she could try. Mary 
Elizabeth dutifully held the little road- 
ster down to twenty miles an hour all 
the way. It took twenty minutes. But 
she had all the time in the world now. 

They very obligingly ushered her up to 
Mr. Adams’ room. 

He was bandaged so you could only 
see his eyes and his mouth and part of 
one ear. And now she was face to face 
with him, she didn’t know what to say 
She just looked at him, and he looked 
at her. And they both looked at the 
nurse. The nurse-smiled and left the 
room. 

“Look here,” said the young 
“Who am I and what happened?” 

“You’re Mr. Adams—Mr. George W 
Adams of Eighteen Gramercy Park,” 
said Mary Elizabeth. 

“My real name,” said the young man, 
“is Palmer—Philip Palmer. What's 
yours?” 

“Mary Morley,” said Mary Elizabeth 

“Tell me how it happened,” the young 
man said. 

Mary Elizabeth told him. 

“But I don’t understand how you hap- 
pened to be there.” 

Mary Elizabeth explained that. 

“So,” he said, and a ghost of a smile 
crossed his bandaged and beplastered face, 
“so you didn’t have any business to be 
there.” 

“No,” said Mary Elizabeth. 

“I didn’t have any business to be 
where I was,” the young man admitted. 
“I was with—well, perhaps I’d better not 
say who she was; she is somebody else’s 
wife.” 

“You drove very recklessly,” 
Elizabeth said quickly. 

“I wasn’t driving.” 

“You mean she was?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“And then when she wrecked the car 
and almost killed you, she ran off and left 
you?” 

“Well,” said the young man, “you can 
hardly blame her; it wouldn’t have looked 
nice in the newspapers this morning.”’ 

Mary Elizabeth said nothing. She just 
felt there were some things you couldn’t 


man. 


Mary 


~do—even to escape a scandal. 


“Perhaps she went to get help—we 
don’t know.” 

“She went the wrong way,” Mary Eliza- 
beth said. 

“What I want to know is—are you 
likely to be found out?” 

“No,” said Mary Elizabeth. “But you 
are. People will be looking for you.” 

“T hardly think so,” said the young 
man gravely. “I’m on a vacation, so my 
office wont be expecting me. And I can 
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send word to the hotel—I was staying 
over at the Briarcliff Arms. And so, if 
the lady can manage to conceal the fact 
that her car is smashed, or explain it— 
why, nobody need ever know.” 

“Oughtn’t I to get word to her that 
you're all right?” Mary Elizabeth asked. 

“No,” said the young man. “I think 
we'll let her worry about that.” 

Mary Elizabeth looked at him gravely. 

“Then.” she said, “you aren't very 
much in love with her, are you?” 

“No,” said the young man, 
any more.” 

The nurse came back into the room, 
and there was nothing more to say, and 
Mary Elizabeth rose to go. 

“I do hope you'll come again,” 
young man said. 

“IT think I shall,” 

“I shall be very lonesome,” 
man suggested. 

Mary Elizabeth smiled. 

“It may be good for you—to be lone- 
some,” she suggested. 

Mary Elizabeth did 
next day, and the next. 
every day for ten days except Sunday. 
She just couldn’t manage Sunday. She 
got to know the young man very well and 
to like him very much. He hadn't led 
quite the kind of life that her father and 
mother approved of. He had been a 
member of the Country Club crowd—or 
one just like it over in Briarcliff. But 
she felt he was really an extraordinarily 
nice young man—at heart. Just knowing 
him had made her somehow happier than 
he had ever been. Or was it having this 
tremendous secret from all the world? 

She came in to dinner every night as 
coolly as if she hadn’t been visting him. 
She read every night after dinner until 
ten o’clock, and then she put her book 
down and kissed her father good night 
and kissed her mother good night exactly 
as she always had. And all the time, in 
the back of her mind, was the secret— 
they didn’t suspect and couldn’t suspect 
and mustn’t suspect. 

And she wasn’t ashamed of 
really. She was proud of it. 


the 


said Mary Elizabeth. 


it—not 


HERE came a day when the young 
man announced that he was well 

enough to leave the hospital. 

“I’m almost sorry,” said Mary Eliza- 
beth. “I sha’n’t see you again.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken,” 
young man said. 

“But you see—” Mary Elizabeth be- 
gan. 

“Come here and sit on the edge of my 
bed,” the young man ordered. 

Mary Elizabeth went. The young man 
took her hand in his. 

“Mary,” he said gravely, 
what’s happened to me.” 

“You’ve got well,” said Mary Elizabeth 
quickly. 

ae isn’t what I mean, and you know 

” the young man said. “But I don’t 
mil to teli you until I can stand up.” 

“You must never tell me,” Mary Eliza- 
beth insisted. “You see—” 

“T don’t see at all.” 

“My father and mother would never, 
—_ let me know you,” said Mary Eliza- 
et. 

“What would I have to do for your 
father and mother to approve of me?” 


the 


“you know 





“I’m not— | 


the young 


come back the | 
She slipped away | 
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Truth Courts 
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DEFINITION 
The practice of Chiro- 
practic consists of the 
adjustment, with the 
hands, of the movable 
segments of the spinal 
column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of 
releasing the prisoned 

impulse 


Ask Your Chiro- 
practor for 


“The Last Word” 


But Error Shuns It 


The chiropractor tells you his message 
in English because he wants you to under- 
He doesn’t camouflage his ignor- 
ance with Latin. 

Truth is the same always and every- 
where, and because the practice of Chiro- 
practic is based upon truth it is a univer- 
sally efficient method. 

The laws of nature are the same yes- 
today, 
Chiropractic is based upon natural law, 
it does not change its explanation of dis- 

ease with the seasons. 

Since Chiropractic depends upon the 
operation of natural law for its results, 
chiropractors do not require faith or cre- 
dulity of their patients. 

Chiropractic is a demonstrable science. 
It is the most efficient method of getting 
the sick well and any 
gladly show you just what he does, and 
tell you why he does it. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL CHIROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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and forever; and because 


chiropractor will 
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HELP WANTED 
GREATEST SENSATION! Eleven-piece soap and 
toilet set, selling like blazes for $1.75 with $1.00 dress- 
maker’s shears free to each customer; other unique 
plans. E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 240, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, EITC. 
Patents-‘trademarks. Write fur free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references, Prompt atiention, Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth. Wash.. D.C. 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, ‘““How to Get Your Patent.”” Send moiiei 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. Dept. 38, Wash.D_C 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 
money in spare time writing Stories and Photoplays. 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 
address Authors’ Press, Dept, 124, Auburn, N, Y. 


$500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best third 
verse for our song “ pty Arms” you will receive 
$500.00. Send your name and we = send you free 
the contest rules and words of this 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., “Dent, a . 
ew York. 
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and picoting attachment works on any 
easily adjusted. Price, $2.50, with 


Hemstitching 
sewing machine, 
full instructions. 

Oriental Novelty Co. 


, Box 11, Corpus Christi, Texas. 








“* All who have meditated on the art of governing 
mankind have been convinced that the fate of 
empires depends on the education of youth.”’ 

—ARISTOTLE 


Ask our School Department to help you with 
your educational problem. 
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“it’s The Prettiest 
Dress | Ever Had!” 


“And I made it all 
myself! Thanks to 
the Woman's Insti- 
tute, I can now make 
all my own clothes 
as they should be 
made and have two 
or three dresses for 
the money I used to 
spend on one!” 

No matter where you 
live, you, too, can 
learn right at home, 
in your spare time, 
to plan and make 
stylish, becoming 
dresses and hats of 
every kind for your- 
self or your children 
and save half on 
everything. Or you 
can prepare to take up dressmaking or millinery as a 
business, and have a cozy little shop of your own. 

Send the convenient coupon today for handsome, 
illustrated book and learn from the experiences of 





140,000 delighted members what the Woman’s 
Institute can do for you. 
—_ — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — = — — 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-H, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 

(C0 Home Dressmaking 
DC Professional Dressmaking 


0 Millinery 
LJ Cooking 


Name...... 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or “Miss) 
Address...... - 
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‘Saxophone 


i Easiest of all wind instruments 


in an hour’s practice and play 
ae music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalied for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 


- Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
7” man’s Orchestra. 
Hy You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it sixduys in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND 1 INSTRUMENT co. 
Mekers of Everything in 


‘westra Instruments 
2634 SUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 













CARTOONISTS 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Every time Sid Smith makes a stroke of his pen, 
millions of people laugh. Ever ry laugh means money 


for the man who creates it. “Andy” and “Min” 
big money for Sid Smith every day. 
Illustrating and cartooning are paying men like 
Briggs, Smith, Fontaine Fox and J. N. Darling from 
$10, 000 to $100,000 a year ou may have ideas that 
are equally good. Let Federal training develop your 
talent and give you the skill to put your ideas on paper. 
GET THIS FREE BOOK 
Write to-day for a free copy of the book, “A Road to 
Bigger Things.” Send 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. 
It tells of opportunities in the art world and explains the 
Federal Course of instruction under 60 of America's lead- 
ing illustrators and cartoonists. Mention your age. 


Federal Schools, Inc. 
809 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Oh, you’d have to be introduced—by 
just the right people— and eve rything.” 

“Whom ought I to be introduced by?” 

Mary Elizabeth smiled. 

“The very best person in the world 
would be the Rector.” 

“What church?” 

Botolph’s.” 


“And who is the rector of St. Bo- 
tolph’s?” 
“Dr. Horace Manning,” said Mary 


Elizabeth. 

The young man thought for a moment. 

“Who else do your people approve of 
in Sparborough?” 

“Oh, the Wilsons and the Ferrises and 
the Parmenters and the Wickhams and— 

“What Parmenters?” the young man 
interrupted. 

“Mrs. Emmeline Parmenter.” 

The young man smiled a 
great relief. 

“She’s my aunt,” he said. 

“Oh!” said Mary Elizabeth. 

The young man squeezed Mary Eliza- 
beth’s hand. 

“So you see,” 
ple.” 

“Dr. Manning has everybody in to tea 
every second Tuesday,’ Mary Elizabeth 
said. 

“I'll have my aunt take me,” said the 
young man. “Will you be glad to meet 
me?” 

Mary 

“Yes,” 


smile of 


he said, “it’s very sim- 


Elizabeth rose. 

she said. “And now I must say 

a -by, or I'll be late for lunch.” 
Good-by,” said the young man, “—un- 

til next Tuesday.” 

Mary Elizabeth wondered all the way 
home if he meant that he intended to 
propose to her, and what she would say 
if he did and what would her parents say. 
But then, what could they say if she met 
him at the Rector’s? 


HE did meet him at the Rector’s on 

Tuesday next, and shyly introduced 
him to her mother, and they chatted 
together for quite ten minutes, and he 
seemed to know all the people her mother 
mentioned, and it all went off so beauti- 
fully that on the way home Mary Eliza- 
beth made bold to say that the young 
man had asked if he might call. 

“What young man?” her mother asked. 

“Why, Mr. Palmer,” said Mary Eliza- 
beth. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Morley. “I thought he 
was a very nice young man indeed, so 
different from the kind of young man 
you meet nowadays.” 

“I never meet any young men, 
Elizabeth said. 

“IT mean—well, 
Club crowd,” Mrs. Morley said. 

“But Mother,” Mary Elizabeth insisted, 
“was it all right for me to tell him he 
could call?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Morley. <I 
don’t see any reason why he shouldn’t.” 

Mary Elizabeth smiled happily. 


” Mary 


I mean that Country 


“Of course,” her mother added, “Tl 
have to speak to your father about it. 

“Of course,” said Mary Elizabeth. “But 
Mother—” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morley. 


“Couldn’t you explain to Father that 
we met Mr. Palmer at the Rector’s and 
all?” 

“I certainly shall,” said Mrs. Morley. 
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“T think it’s time you met some young 
men—the right sort of young men, of 
course.” 

That night Mary Elizabeth slipped out 
of her bedroom window and down the 
veranda pillar and out across the Parmen- 
ters’ yard. At the corner she met Philip 
Palmer. 

“So you came,” he said. 

“Yes,” Mary Elizabeth whispered, “ 
this once.” 

“I love you,” said Philip Palmer. 

“T—think—” Mary Elizabeth began. 

And then his arms went around her and 
her head was on his shoulder. He held 
her tightly for a moment. 

Mary Elizabeth could feel his heart 
beating—beating about three times as 
fast as it had that night she had found 
him lying beside the wrecked car. 

She raised her face to his. He 
her. 

“I love you,” he said gently. 

“I love you,” said Mary Elizabeth. 

He kissed her again. 

“And now I must go,” 





just 


kissed 


she cried. 


“But you will marry me, wont you?’ 
asked Philip Palmer. 
“Yes,” said Mary Elizabeth. “But—” 


“But what?” 

“But we can’t be engaged for at least a 
month.” 

“Very well—a month it is.” 


MONTH later, of an evening in 

September, the clock in the hall be- 
gan to strike. Mary Elizabeth put down 
her book. Promptly on the last stroke 
she rose and kissed her father good night 
and kissed her mother good night and 
went upstairs to her room. It was ten 
o'clock. 


The moment Mary Elizabeth’s father 
heard the door shut upstairs, he turned 
to her mother. . 

“What's the matter with Mary Eliza- 
beth?” he asked. 

“She’s in love,” said Mrs. Morley. 


Mr. Morley got up and paced back ana 
forth across the room. 

“With young Palmer?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morley. 

Mr. Morley paced back and 
across the room. 

“I can’t say I’m glad,” he remarked. 

“No,” said Mrs. Morley. “I shall be 
sorry to lose her. But—” 

“He is the right sort of young man, of 
course,” Mr. Morley admitted. 

He paced back and forth until the 
clock in the hall struck the half-hour. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose we'll have 
to stand for it. It isn’t as if he were one 
of that wild Country Club set, with no 
character and no morals and no sense of 
responsibility about anything.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Morley. 

“You know,” said Mr. Morley, “I al- 
ways feel that the beautiful thing we’ve 
accomplished with Mary Elizabeth is to 
bring her up so that she doesn’t want to 
do the things that other girls do.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mrs. Morley. 
“She hasn’t got these wild impulses.” 

“And she just wouldn’t want to marry 
the wrong kind of man,” Mr. Morley 
said. 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Morley. 

Whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Morley went 
upstairs to bed. 

They were probably right—at that. 


forth 
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hensible—a page of old history; but 
now Charles understood; he could see 
the heavy figure with a darkly suffused 
face, hacking with a sword. “He’s in- 
sane,” Charles Abbott told himself; 
other circumstances he'd be soon con- 
victed of a sensational murder and put 
under perpetual restraint.” But in Ha- 
vana, as an officer of the Crown quar- 
tered on a people he held in less esteem 
than the cattle whose slaughter he ap- 
plauded in the bull-ring, nothing, practi- 
cally, limited his mad humors. Yes, here, 
in the West, he was Spain, the old 
insufferable despotism; and Charles 
thought of Santacilla’s necessary end as 
coldly as though the soldier were no 
more than a figment of the doomed old 
injustice. 

La Clavele was seated with Charles 
Abbott in the Tuileries, when Santacilla 
slid into an unoccupied chair beside them. 
They were eating ice-cream, and Santa- 
cilla dropped a number of battered Cuban 
coins, small in denomination, into Charles’ 
half-consumed ice. 

“If you were a man,” he said, “you 
could break them up with your teeth.” 

The other quietly put the plate away 
and lighted a cigarette. He smiled, as if 
in appreciation of his humor, at the 
officer. 

“But I'll bet you twenty doblones you 
can’t break one,” he observed. 

Santacilla replied that he was consider- 
ing having Charles Abbott deported. 

“You are so dangerous,” he explained, 
with the grimace that served him as a 
smile. “I often consult with our Captain- 
General. ‘This Abbott!’ he says. ‘Agra- 
monte is nothing; but I am afraid of Ab- 
bott. He is wise; he is deep.’ And then 
we think what can be done with you—a 
tap on the head, not too hard and not far 
from the ear, would make you as gentle 
as a kitten. I have had it done; really it 
is a favor, since then you would forget all 
your trouble, the problems of state. 
You'd cry if I raised a finger at you.” 


A CLAVELE interrupted him to 
swear at his degraded imagination. 

“And the figure in the jota!” He 
turned to her. “You know that the Span- 
iards of birth have, as well as their own, 
the blood of the Moriscos. What they 
were, what the East is, with women, I 
beg you to remember. 

“This new treatment of women is very 
regrettable. I am a little late for absolute 
happiness, too late, for example, to fas- 
ten your tongue with a copper wire to 
the tongue across the table from you. 
Lovers, you see, joined at last.” He 
talked while he ate, in a manner wholly 
delicate, minute, fragile daulces—cakes 
glazed in green and pink, and ornamental 
confections of almond paste. Unper- 
turbed, La Clavele found him comparable 
to a number of appalling objects and 
states. He replied: 

“You are a peasant, a beast, and what 
you say is merely stupid. There, this 


Abbott is your superior—he has a trace, 
a suspicion, of blood. 
dering.” He was 


I am won- 
addressing Charles 





again. “Ii seems impossible that you 
are as dull as you appear; there is more, 
perhaps, than meets the eye. Your 
friendship with the Escobars broke up 
very suddenly; and you never see Flores 
and Quintara with his borrowed French 
airs. They are nothing, it is true; yet 
they have a little Castilian; they are 
better than the avaricious fools at the 
United States Club. 
are in love with this cow gone mad, 
great deal is accounted for.” 
his fingers first on a serviette and then 
on a sheer web of linen marked with a 
coronet and his cipher. 

“Pah!” the Spaniard exclaimed, 
ing at the dancer. 
again.” 

“You should see my back,” 
calmly. 


“Your neck is dirty 


ICK with disgust, his blood racing 

with a passionate detestation, Charles 
Abbott laughed loudly. But he was re- 
lieved that Santacilla’s attention had 
been shifted from him. Another officer, 
a major of the Isabel regiment, tall and 
dark and melancholy, joined them. He 
ignored Charles completely, and talked 
to La Clavele about her dances—the 
Arragonese jota and those of the other 
provinces of Spain. He had, it devel- 
oped, written an opera on the subject of 
De Gama and a fabulous Florida. 

Santacilla grew restive at this and 
gazed about the room maliciously. Then 
suddenly he rose and walked to the table 
where a young Cuban exquisite was sit- 


Of course, if you | 


He wiped | 





look- | 


she replied | 





ting with a girl slender and darkly lovely. | 


Santacilla leaned over, with his hands 
planted on their table, and made a re- 
mark that drove the blood in a scarlet 
tide to the civilian’s face. Then the Span- 
iard amazingly produced from his sleeve 
a ball of lamb’s wool such as women 
used to powder their faces, and touched 
the girl’s nose lightly. He went to an- 
other table and repeated his act, to an- 
other and another, brushing all the fem- 
inine noses, and returned, unchallenged, 
to his place. 


“If I had been with any of those | 


women,” he related comfortably, “and 
the King had done that, there would have 
been a new king. 

The musical Spaniard, inappropriately 
in uniform, remonstrated. “A lot of them 
will kill you some night in the Paseo de 
Valdez or on the quays.” 

Santacilla agreed with him. “No doubt 
it will overtake me, if not here, then on 
the Peninsula. A hundred deaths, all 
distressing, have been sworn upon me.” 
Charles Abbott’s expression was inane, 
but correcting that statement, he said to 
himself: “A hundred and one.” 

La Clavele yawned, opening to its full- 





est extent her mouth on superb teeth and 


a healthy throat. 

“T have, at least, a sponge, a basin of 
water,” she proclaimed indirectly. 

Santacilla replied: “You think nothing 
can cleanse me, and in your chattering 
way, you are right—except, it may be, 
that last stroke of steel or ounce of lead. 
Some of my soldiers are planning to man- 
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age it; I know them well, and I gave one 
an opportunity today: I stood with my 
back to him on the parapet of the twelve 
Apostles for three, five minutes, while he 
tramped and fiddled with his musket; 
and then I put him in a hole in the stone 
for a year.” 


HE other Spanish officer, Gaspar 
Arco de Vaca, Santacilla’s closest 
companion, observed toward Charles an 
air of profound civility, and his pretense 
was more galling than Santacilla’s morbid 
threats and exposed contempt. De Vaca 
was, in temperament and appearance, 
purely Iberian; he was of middle height; 
he carried his slender body with an as- 
sured insulting grace, and had a narrow 
high-boned face, a bigoted nose and a 
mustache like a scrolling of India ink on 
a repressed and secretive mouth. Charles 
often encountered him in the fencing- 
school on the Prado, across from the 
Villa Nueva Theater. The officers of Is- 
| abella congregated there late in the after- 
| noon, where they occupied all the chairs 
bead filled the bare room with the soft 
stamp of their heels and the harsh grind- 
ing of engaged buttoned steel. The foils, 
however, were not always covered: there 
had been some fatality from dueling in 
the sala d’armas since Charles Abbott 
had been in Havana: a Cuban gentleman 
past sixty had been slain by a subaltern 
of seventeen; two officers, quarreling over 
a native girl, had sustained punctured 
lungs, from which one had bled to death. 
The Cubans, it was made evident, 
were there by sufferance; and the fencing 
master, Galope Hormiguero, an officer 
who had been retired from a Castilian 
regiment under the shadow of an unpro- 
voked murder, made little effort to con- 
ceal his disdain of the islanders. Charles 
he regarded without interest: he was a 
faithful student, and made all the re- 
quired passes, engaged the other begin- 
ning students with regularity; but even 
he saw that he would never be notably 
skillful with the foil or rapier or broad- 
sword. Charles had a delicate sense of 
touch; he bore himself firmly; his eye 
was true; he had the appearance of mas- 
tery: but the essence of it was not in 
him. His heart, Hormiguero frequently 
told him, was like a sponge; he wasn’t 
tempered to the commanding of death. 

At moments of rest, his chest labored 
and his arms limp at his sides, Charles 
Abbott would stare up at the pastoral 
of cupids and roses painted on the ceiling. 
Then the clamor, the wicked scrape of 
steel, the sharp breaths, the sibilant 
cries that accompanied the lunges, would 
appear wholly incomprehensible to him, a 
business in a madhouse; he’d want to 
tear the plastron, with its scarlet heart 
sewn high on the left, from his chest, 
and fling it, with his gauntlet and mask, 
across the floor; he’d want to break all 
the foils, and banish Galope Hormiguero 
to live among the wild beasts he re- 
sembled. 

Charles was deep in such a mood when 
De Vaca’s considerate tones roused him. 
“Positively,” he said, “you are like one 
of the heroes who held Mexico on the 
point of his sword or who swept the 
coast of Peru of its gold. And you are 
idle, for you see no one who can hold 
the mat with you.” 
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“In reality,” Charles replied, “I fence 
very awkwardly. But you have often 
seen me; I haven’t any need to tell you 
that.” 

“That can never be established without 
experience,” the Spaniard asserted; “I 
should have to feel your wrist against 
mine. If you will be patient, if you will 
wait for me, I'll risk a public humiliation 
from you.” 

Charles Abbott said evenly: “I'll be 
very glad to fence with you, of course.” 

When De Vaca, flawlessly appointed, 
returned, Charles rose steadily and 
strapped on his mask, tightened the strap 
of the plastron. A murmur of subdued 
amusement followed their walking out to- 
gether onto an unoccupied strip—De 
Vaca was a celebrated swordsman. 
Charles saluted acceptably, but the wield- 
ing of the other’s gesture of courtesy 
filled him with admiration. The foils 
struck together; there was a conventional 
pass and parry; and from that moment 
Charles Abbott lost control of his steel. 
At a touch from De Vaca, scarcely per- 
ceptible, his foil rose or fell, swept to one 
side or the other; a lunge would end in 
the button describing a whole arc, and 
pointing either to the matting or the 
winged and cherubic cupids. The laugh- 
ter from the chairs grew louder, more 
unguarded, and then settled into a con- 
stant voice of applause and merriment. 

Disengaged, he said in tones which he 
tried in vain to make steady: “You have 
the most marvelous hand in Cuba.” 


E VACA, his eyes shining blackly 

through wire mesh, thanked him in 
the politest language known. He began, 
then, to make points, touches, whereyer 
he chose—with a remarkably turned twist 
he tore the cloth heart from Charles’ wad- 
ding; he indicated, as though he were a 
teacher with a pointer, anatomical facts 
and regions; De Vaca seemed to be call- 
ing Charles’ attention, by sharp premoni- 
tory taps, to what he might have been 
saying. There were now a number of 
voices encouraging and applauding him; 
he was begged not to be so hard upon 
Gaspar; and it was hoped that he was 
not giving way to the venting of a secret 
spite. A nerveless parry in tierce brought 
out a tempestuous support. 

Charles’ arm was as heavy, as numb, 
as lead; the conventional period had 
been ignored, and his torment went on 
and on. His chest, he thought, must 
burst under the strapped plastron, and 
sweat poured in a sheet across his eyes. 
The episode seemed utterly meaningless, 
undemanded, the more remarkable be- 
cause of De Vaca’s indifference to him, 
to all the trivialities of his Cuban duty. 
How yellow the face was! The eyes 
were like jet through the mask. Then 
Charles Abbott grasped what, he was 
certain, was the purpose of such an ap- 
parently disproportionate attack. It was 
the result of a cold effort, a set de- 
termination, to break what courage he 
had. He gazed quickly about, but saw 
nothing but Spanish faces; the fencing- 
master was in the far end of the room, 
intent upon a sheaf of foils. At any 
moment De Vaca could have disarmed 
him, sent his steel flying through the air; 
but that he forebore to do. Instead he 
opposed his skill, his finesse, his strength, 
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in the attack upon Charles Abbott’s 
fiber. 
“Tf I break,” Charles told himself, 
“if I collapse, it will be for eternity.” 
Any sense of time was disintegrated in 


a physical agony which required all his 


wasted being to combat. But even worse 
than that, far more destructive, was the 


assault upon his mind. If he crumbled— 


he thought of himself as dust, his brain 

dry powder in his skull. The laugh- 
ter around him, which had seemed to 
retreat farther and farther, had ceased, 
as though it had been lost in the dis- 
tance. The room, widening to an im- 
mensity of space, was silent, charged 
with a malignant expectancy. Soon, 
Charles felt, he would fall into unreck- 
oned depths of obscene shadows, among 
figures that skulked and hid. 

The sweat streaming into his mouth 
turned thick and salt—blood, from his 
nose. There was a tumult in his head 
his fencing now was the mere waving of 
a reed. Again and again the Spaniard’s 
foil, as cruelly and vitally direct as the 
first pass, struck Charles’ guard. The 
face of wood, of yellow wood, the eyes 
that were bits of coal, behind the mask, 
pursued him into the back of his brain. 
[t stirred, there, a smothering instinct, 
a dormant memory, and Charles, with 
a wrenching effort, in a voice thin like a 
trickle of water from a spigot, said again: 
“The most marvelous hand in Cuba!” 

Sharply, incomprehensibly, it was over. 
Drooping forward upon his knees, drop- 
ping his foil from paralyzed fingers, he 
saw De Vaca, with his mask on an arm, 
frowning. 

Now,” Charles Abbott thought luxuri- 
ously, “I can faint and be damned to 
them.” 

The darkness which, cloudlike, low- 
ered about him was empty of horror 
ind vile dread; rather it was a benefi- 
cent night, a slumber during which noth- 
ing could prey upon him, a remission 
of the flesh. 


HARLES’ physical exhaustion, the 

weariness of his mind, continued in 
i settled lassitude through the following 
day. He was te see Andrés Escobar, give 
him what information he had had from 
La Clavele, the next morning at the 
baths of the Campos Eliséos; and mean- 
while he scarcely stirred from the San 
Felipe. Charles, for the time, lacked 
the bravado necessary for the sustain- 
ing of his pretense. His _ thoughts, 
turned in upon his own acts and pros- 
pects, dwelt quietly on his determina- 
tion. He had changed quite appreciably 
luring his stay in Havana; even his 
physiognomy was different—how he 
couldn’t say; but he was aware that his 
expression had—well, hardened. The 
cure which had been the principally 
hoped-for result of Cuba was complete. 
In spite of his collapse in the fencing- 
school, he was more compactly strong 
than ever before. It occurred to him 
that now he might be described as a 
man, 

This brought him a certain pleasure, 
and in keeping with that state, he tried 
to simplify, to comprehend, the idealism 
that dominated him. He didn’t want to 
‘rasp vainly at rosy clouds. His first 
attitude, one of hardly more than boy- 


ish excitement, had soon become a deep 
impersonal engagement—he had prom- 
ised himself to Cuba. That will was 
stronger than ever; but the schooling of 
the past weeks, together with the stif- 
fening of his spirit, had bred a new 
practicality in him, superior, he felt, to 
any sheer heroics. He vastly preferred 
the latter; he hadn’t totally lost the in- 
spiring mental picture of a glorious sacri- 
fice; but he had come to the realization 
that it was more important to stay alive. 
What, in reality, he was trying to do was 
to see himself consecutively, logically. 

In this, he recognized, his mind was 
different from the Escobars’, from the 
blind fervor of the many Cuban patriots 
he knew. He could see this reflected in 
their manner toward him: no trace of 
Vincente’s aloofness remained; they had 
come, forgetting his comparative youth, 
his alien blood, to regard him with al- 
most an anxiety of respect. When it was 
possible, men of the widest possible ac- 
tivities talked to him of their plans. In 
short, Charles Abbott felt that he might 
become a power; and this he coolly set 
himself to bring about. 

The simple path of truth, of partisan 
enthusiasm, must be put aside. The un- 
calculating bravery of the men gathered 
about General Agramonte was of indis- 
pensable value; but undirected, with no 
brain to make secure, to put into opera- 
tion, the fire they created, that would 
come to little. He wished that his con- 
nection, his duty, with La Clavele were 
over, that he could delegate it elsewhere; 
but obviously that was, for the moment, 
impossible. It merely remained for him, 
then, to take no unpondered chances, 
never again to be drawn into such a 
situation as he had faced with Gaspar 
Arco de Vaca. 

Before such a sharp decision, a certain 
amount of his sheer joy evaporated: it 
was less inspiring to be cautious than 
daring. The Cubans themselves, always 
excepting Andrés, had lost an appreciable 
amount of their glamour for him. They 
were, now, units, elements, to be man- 
aged, to be tranquilized, steadied, moved 
about. All this, of course, was yet to 
come; the recognition of him was in- 
stinctive rather than acknowledged. But, 
he repeated to himself, it was forming, 
spreading. That, then, was the shape, 
the actuality, of his vision—to establish 
himself indispensably at the fore of a 
Cuban liberty. He would never, it was 
obvious, be a leader of soldiers, and he 
had no desire to be the visible head of 
government; no, his intention was other 
than that of Carlos de Cespedes. He 
viewed his future self rather as a power- 
ful source of advice with a house on the 


Prado. 


T struck Charles that perhaps he had 

lost too much, that already he had 
become selfish, ambitious for himself, 
and he recalled the religious aspect so 
quickly gone. No, he decided, his effort 
was to bridge that space, already recog- 
nized, between desire and _ realization. 
Anyhow, he determined to speak of this 
as well to Andrés during their bath. 

The heat of April lay over the city, 
and the end of the Paseo Isabel was 
crowded by the quitrins of women, the 
caleséros, in their brilliant livery, sleep- 
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ing in whatever shade offered. The 
Escobars had a private bath, but Andrés 
preferred the larger bao publico, where 
it was possible to swim, and there Charles 
found him. The basin had been hol- 
lowed from the coral rock; the water, 
with a passage for a fresh circulation 
cut in the front wall, was level with the 
calm reach of the sea. 

The pool, as clear as slightly congealed 
and cooled air, open to the horizon, was 
roofed, with a railed ledge and steps 
descending into the water, and Andrés 
Escobar sat with his legs half immersed. 
He greeted Charles conventionally, con- 
cealing the pleasure which shone in his 
eyes. 

“I stopped at your dressing-room,” 
Charles Abbott told him; “anything 
might be taken from the pockets of 
your coat.” 

The converse of this possibility, that 
something had been put into a pocket, 
he conveyed. Andrés nodded _indiffer- 
ently. The other slid into the water, 
sinking and swimming beneath the sur- 
face to the farther end. It was deli- 
cious. Swimming was his only finished 
active accomplishment; and with a half- 
concealed pride he exhibited it in skill- 
ful variations. Even the public bath, 
he felt, was too contracted for the full 
expression of his consciousness. In addi- 
tion to this, it was necessary to talk 
confidentially to Andrés. And so, with 
a wave of his arm, he indicated the 
freedom of the sea beyond. 


NDRES followed him over the stone 

barrier, and together they swam 
steadily out into the blue. Finally they 
rested, floating, and Charles diffidently 
related what was in his heart. His friend, 
less secure in the water, listened with a 
gravity occasionally marred by a mouth- 
ful of sea. 

“You are right,” he agreed, when 
Charles had finished. “Although you 
have put it modestly, I think—many of 
us admit—that you may be a strong 
man in Cuba. Indeed, I have heard it 
said that you should go back to America, 
and put more intensity into the Junta. 
Naturally I should regret that, but we 
must all do what, in the end, is best. 
. ... Charles, there is a great deal of 
water under and around us, and I should 
feel better nearer the Campos Eliséos.” 

“Wait,” Charles Abbott replied with a 
touch of impatience; “you are quite 
safe; there is no tide at present.” Float- 
ing in the calm immensity, his arms 
outspread, his face, at once burned by 
the sun and lapped by water, turned to 
the opposed azure above, he drew in 
accession after accession of a determina- 
tion like peace. Nothing should upset 
what he had planned. There was a stir 
beside him—Andrés Escobar was return- 
ing to the shore, and lazily, thoughtfully, 
he swam back. The Cuban left imme- 
diately, for breakfast; but Charles lin- 
gered in the pool, lounging upon the 
wooden grilling with a cigarette. One 
by one the bathers went away. The 
sky, the sea, were a blaze of blue. The 
clatter of hoofs, the caleséros’ depart- 
ing cries, sounded from the Paseo. 

“Charles Abbott!” He repeated his 
name aloud with an accent of surprise. 
What. whom, did it describe? He gazed 


down over his drying body. This, then, 
was he—the two legs, thin but sufficiently 
muscled, the trunk in a swimming suit, 
the arms and hands! His hidden brain, 
his invisible mind, was himself as well; 
and of the two, the mind and the body, 
the unseen was overwhelmingly the more 
important. He remembered how, fencing 
with De Vaca, the body had failed him 
utterly; De Vaca, attacking his will, was 
contemptuous of the other; and—his will 
had survived. Rising, he felt that he 
commanded himself absolutely; he had 
no sympathy, no patience, for frailty, 
for a failure through the celebrated 
weaknesses of humanity: hardness was 
the indispensable trait of success. 


HE whole of reasonably intelligent 

life, Charles discovered, was dis- 
rupted by the ceaseless clash of two 
utterly opposed ideas, emotions. There 
was, first, the need in the individual to 
serve, to justify himself, to maintain his 
integrity; and, as well, there was the 
duty—at least, it was universally called 
a duty—of self-sacrifice through love, 
for love. The mistakes of superior men 
came largely, he was certain, through 
the breaking down of the first through 
the second. A man, for example, put 
into motion the accomplishment of his 
own demand, and then was appalled by 
the incidental price, more to others than 
to himself. Yes, love betrayed men; the 
Escobars were, inseparably, Cuba; they 
were happily merged, lost, in one supreme 
cause; yet the superiority of their hearts 
over the head endangered their dearest 
preoccupation. They saw symbols as 
realities; they wrongly valued emotion 
more highly than reasoning. 

Charles didn’t want to be safe, to de- 
cline softly to a soft old age, a death 
smothered in feathers. More than any- 
thing else his desire was to live intensely, 
to ride, upright, the crest of a tumultuous 
wave. He must, however, prepare him- 
self against the betrayal he was able to 
trace so clearly in others; there could be 
no faltering, no remorse; he was cut off 
from the ordinary solaces, the comfort- 
able compactness, of general living. But 
already, temperamentally, he liked, pre- 
ferred this; alone, never for a minute 
was he lonely. The inattention to home, 
primarily the result of a new scene and 
exciting circumstances, had grown into 
an impersonal fondness for his family; 
he failed to miss them, to wish for their 
presence. The only element that re- 
mained from the past was his love for 
Andrés Escobar; he confronted it valor- 
ously, deposed it from his mind, but it 
clung round his heart. How fortunate it 
was that Andrés could not detach him 
from his resolve; it was unthinkable that 
one should stand in the way of the other. 


HESE reflections occupied his mind 
at various times and places: one 
day in the American Consulate on Obispo 
Street; again at the steamship-office on 
Mercadores; over his cigarette and 
cheese and jelly at the Noble Havana; 


strolling along Ricla Street, where the, 


principal shops were congregated; at a 
dinner-party in the Palace of the Conde 
de Santovernia. He was aloof. All the 
activity that absorbed the people among 
whom he went, was to him trivial, utterly 
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of no consequence. Sometimes he 
would walk through the stalls of the 
Mercado de Cristina, on the Plaza Vieja, 
or in through the Honradez factory on 
Sol Street, where a handful of cigars 
was courteously given to any apprecia- 
tive visitor. He would return along the 
Paseo de Valdez to the park where he 
had sat when he was first in Cuba, and 
as it had then, the strains of the mili- 
tary band of the Cabafas had drifted 
across the bay. 

This new mood, he was relieved to 
find, gave his acquaintances as much 
amusement as his public dissipation—it 
was ascribed to the predicted collapse of 
his love-affair with La Clavele. She was, 
he was rallied, growing tired of his at- 
tentions; and in the United States Club 
he was requested not to drown himself 
because of the trouble it would cause 
his country. Captain Santacilla, how- 
ever, studied him with a growing ill- 
humor; his peculiar threats and small 
brutalities had stopped, but his humor, 
Charles recognized, was becoming dan- 
gerous. He deciared frankly, in the 
Café Dominica, that Charles wasn’t the 
fool he appeared, and he repeated his 
assertions of the need for a deportation 
or worse. 

This was a condition which, sooner 
or later, must be met, and for which 
Charles prepared himself. Both Cubans 
and Spaniards occasionally disappeared 
forever, the former summarily shot by 
a file of muskets in a fosse; and the 
latter, straying in the anonymous paths 
of dissipation, quieted by a patriotic or 
vindictive knife. This, it seemed to 
Charles Abbott, would be the wisest plan 
with Santacilla; and he had another 
strange view of himself considering and 
plotting a murder. The officer, who had 
an extraordinary sense of intangible sur- 
rounding feelings and pressures, spoke 
again to Charles of the efforts to dispose 
of him. 

“The man doesn’t draw breath who 
can do it,” he proclaimed to Charles 
at the entrance to the Valle del Gallo. 
“It’s a superstition, but I'd back it with 
my last onza of gold. I’ve seen it in you 
very lately, but give it up. Or don’t give 
it up. Either way you are unimportant. 
I can’t understand why you are still here, 
why I permit you to live. If I remem- 
ber it, I'll speak to my sergeant, Javier 
Gua; he performs such an errand to a 
nicety. I have taken a dislike to you, 
very unreasonably, for you are no more 
than a camaron. I believe, for all your 
appearance of money, that La Clavele 
supports you; it is her doblones, I am 
certain, you gamble away and spend for 
food.” 

Charles Abbott smiled at the insult. 

“On one hand I hear that she has 
thrown me over, and then you say that 
she supports me. Which, I wonder, is 
to be preferred? But neither, fortu- 
nately, is true. I can still buy her a 
bouquet of camellias, and she will still 
wear it. As for the money, I never 
lose at gambling, Santacilla; I am al- 
ways successful; the cards are in my fa- 
vor. If I bet on the black, it turns up; 
and when I choose the red, affairs are 
red.” 

Santacilla’s uneasy eyes shifted over 
him suspiciously. “Blood and death; 
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that is what black and red are,” he said. 

“But you are not the dispenser of Fate.” 
The peak of his cockaded hat threw a 
shadow over his sanguine face to the 
chin. “A  camarén,” he repeated, “a 
stalk of celery. Gua, and I’ll remember 
to tell him, will part -you from your 
conceit.” There was a crowing of 
roosters as the officer turned away. 


A CLAVELE noticed a marked dif- 

ference in Abbott, but proclaimed 
that it was no more than an increase in 
his natural propensity for high-minded- 
ness. It fatigued her, she declared, to be 
with him, made her dizzy to gaze up at 
his altitude of mind. He was seated in 
her room; the hairdresser was sweating 
in the attempt to produce an effect she 
was describing to him with phrases as 
stinging as the whip of foils, while 
Charles watched her with a degree of un- 
easiness. Her humors, where he was con- 
cerned, were unpredictable; and lately 
she had found a special delight in at- 
tacks on his dignity. She said, did, 
things, an air of innocence hiding her 
malice, that disconcerted his furthest ef- 
forts to appear, to be, unconcerned. 

At last, in a volatile rage, she dis- 
missed the servant with his tongs and 
pomatum and crimping leads, and swore 
to Charles Abbott that she was going to 
the Argentine by the first boat that of- 
fered passage. 

“T am sick of Cuba, and I've forgot- 
ten that I am an artist, and that is bad. 
You are wrapped up in this liberty, and 
that is very well for you, an ordinary 
person. You must have something like 
that, outside you, to follow, for you’ve 
very little in. But me, I am not an 
ordinary person; I am La Clavele. I am 
more valuable to the world than pump- 
kins or republics. I stamp my heel,”— 
she stamped her heel, a clear, sharp 
sound, and her body swept into a line 
passionate and tense—“and I create a 
nation, a history.” La Clavele secured 
the castanets lying on her dressing-table 
-in answer to their irritable rhythmic 
clicking, she projected, for an instant, a 
vision of all desire. 

“T can make men forget; I can draw 
them out of their sorrows and away 
from their homes; I can put fever in 
their blood that will blind them to memo- 
ries and duty. Or I can be a drum, and 
lead them out, without a regret, a fear, 
to death. That is more than a naranjada 
or a cigar or an election. And, because 
of what I have given you, I have put 
that out of my life; I have been living 
like the mistress of a bodega. To be 
clear, Charles, I am tired of you and 
Cuba, and I have satisfied my hatred of 
the officers with cologne on their hand- 
kerchiefs.”’ 

“IT can understand 
Charles Abbott assured her; “and I can- 
not beg you to stay. Whatever your 
motive was, your value to us is beyond 
any payment. If our movement had a 
saint, you would fill that place.” 

She laughed. “A strange saint in a 
manton and slippers with painted heels.” 

Much better Charles replied than many 
of those in sanctified robes. “I had 
the feeling, too,” he proceeded, “that 
our usefulness together was coming to 
an end.” It seemed to him that again 


that perfectly,” 


she had become the glorified figure of the 
stage; his dislike for her actuality, her 
flesh, had vanished, leaving only pro- 
found admiration. 

“T am amazed,” she said, in a linger- 
ing half-humorous resentment, “that you 
never loved me; I never brought you a 
regret or a longing, or made any trouble 
in your heart.” 

“That was because I put you so high,” 
he explained. She raised her shoulders 
and objected that it was late for com- 
pliments. 

“Be honest—you didn’t care for me. 
You ought to be very successful; you 
have things surprising in the so young. 
Will you,” she demanded suddenly, to- 
tally changing the subject, “be my 
maid?” He hastened to inform her, ve- 
hemently, that he would not. “Jobaba 
hasn’t come today,” La Clavele contin- 
ued, “and she wasn’t here to dress me 
for dinner last evening. That is unusual 
in her: I have a feeling she is not com- 
ing back.” 

“Perhaps she has been murdered in 
one of the brujos cabildos,” Charles sug- 
gested. “It is impossible to say where 
that frenzy reaches.” A happening quite 
different, the dancer told him, was in her 
mind. 

“T could 
of Jobaba,” 


never get into the thoughts 
she admitted. “And there 
is very little I miss. I suppose it’s the 
negro. She is like cream, smooth and 
beautiful to look at, but turned by 
thunder.” 

If she, La Clavele, were going away, 
Charles reminded her there were several 
things to be discussed and closed. And 
she told Charles how a Cuban, ostensibly 
attached to the national party, but in 
reality a Spanish secret agent, had been 
sent into Camaguey. His name was 
Rimblas. 

Charles Abbott repeated that, and 
memorized such characteristics as La 
Clavele knew. There was an indefinite 
stir at the door, a short knock, and he 
moved to the window as Santacilla en- 
tered unceremoniously. 


HE Spaniard was a model of polite- 

ness, of consideration, and he lis- 
tened, seated with ‘his hands folded about 
the head of his officer’s cane, to La Cla- 
vele’s determination to go to South 
America. It was an excellent plan, he 
agreed; they would welcome her raptur- 
ously in Buenos Aires; but hadn’t she put 
off her intention a little too long? It was 
on account of the climate, the season, he 
hastened to add—although, of course, 
they would open the opera-house for her, 
and the smart world would come in from 
their estancias. 

“But what will 
do?” he demanded. “How 
without his lady? But 
going to the Argentine with you. He 
will have a busy time, and a hatful of 
challenges there, where beauty is appre- 
ciated to the full.” 

Charles said, with an appearance of 
sullenness, that he hadn’t been invited to 
go farther south; and Santacilla replied 
that, as a matter of fact, it was neces- 
sary for him to remain, perhaps, forever, 
in Havana. He spoke cheerfully, gaz- 
ing amiably upon them, but a vague 
quality of his bearing, his voice, was 


American 
will he live 
perhaps he is 


our young 
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disturbing, mocking. His words had the 
air of an underlying meaning different 
from their sound. An uneasiness, as well, 
was communicated to La Clavele; she 
watched Santacilla with puzzled gaze. 

“Jobaba has gone,” she announced 
abruptly. 

The trace of a smile hovered about 
the officer’s expression of regret. “A 
personable clip of hell,” was his opinion 
of the strayed maid. “Do you remember 
the major who composed music?” He 
addressed La Clavele. “Well, he was 
always a little touched in the brain, and 
he caught this negro hysteria; he became 
a brujo. He’d come home in the morning 
with his body marked in yellow chalk, 
and wrung out like a boatman’s sponge; 
and he let drop a fact or two about your 
Jobaba screaming to an African drum 
rubbed with the fingers. In that state, 
he said, a great deal that was curious 
and valuable could be dragged from her. 
We encouraged his madness, at the 
Cabanas, for what it brought us. But it 
was unfortunate for him—he ties bright 
rags about his ankles, and mumbles, when 
he thinks he is alone.” 


BBOTT’S mind, sifting all that 

Ceaza y Santacilla said, was abnor- 
mally active, sharp. Something, he 
couldn't quite grasp what, was actively, 
threateningly, wrong. He had a sense 
of impending danger, a premonition of 
clashing sound, discord. And whatever 
developed, he must meet it, subdue, con- 
quer it. Ceaza y Santacilla, he saw, was 
not visibly armed; but probably he would 
carry a small pistol. The one Charles’ 
father had given him was in his pocket. 
The difficulty was that, in the event of 
a disturbance, no matter what the out- 
come here might happen to be, the 
dancer and he would bear the weight 
of any Spanish fury. And it was no 
part of his intention to be cut in half 
by bullets behind a fortress wall. He 
could only delay, discover as soon as pos- 
sible what was behind Santacilla’s deceiv- 
ing patience and good humor. Upon that 
he would have to act without hesitation 
and with no chance of failure. 

The regiment might, the dancer com- 
plained, send her maid back to her. 
Manners were very much corrupted be- 
yond the western ocean—in Sevilla the 
servant would have been dispatched in a 
bullock-cart deep in roses. That, he an- 
swered, reminded him of another proces- 
sion, a different cart; but it was more 
French than Castilian—the timbrel. 

He was seated against a wall at a 
right angle from the door, and Charles 
left the vicinity of the window, loung- 
ing across the room. La Clavele said: 
“I know you so well, Ceaza; what is it, 
what is it you are saying and saying 
without speaking of? Your mind is like 
a locked metal box that shows only the 
flashes on the surface. But you must 
open it for us. It seems as though you 
were threatening me, and that, you best 
should realize, is useless.” 

His flickering eyes rested first on her 
and then upon Charles Abbott. “You 
will never get to South America now,” 
he asserted, “for you are a conspirator 
against your king. Since you have shown 
such a love of Cuban soil, you are to be- 
come a part of it forever.” 


HARLES ABBOTT, now standing 

by the door, shot in the bolt which 
secured it, and by a fortunate, a chance 
twist, broke off the handle. Santacilla, 
undisturbed, remained seated, smiling, 
and his fingers playing with the plaited 
loop of his cane. 

“This infatuation,”’—he indicated them 
with a wave—‘while it convinced Ha- 
vana, never entirely satisfied me. I have 
been watching you; Jobaba has been lis- 
tening—for days. You were very cun- 
ning, but in the end you failed; you were 
neither skillful nor patient enough. Yet 
at the last, all that you heard were fairy 
tales—the spy that was sent to Cama- 
guey, ha!” 

La Clavele faced him calmly; but, 
Charles saw, she was pale. He was re- 
volving a hundred impractical schemes: 
they had only one end, the death of 
Santacilla, but how that was to be brought 
about with safety to Cuba evaded him. 

“I am not a traitor in the way you 
mean,” she declared. “What your con- 
ceit never allowed you to note was that, 
in Spain and here, I have always de- 
tested you; and what I did was the result 
of that. I struck at you and not our 
country, and more than one of you, laced 
and painted like a woman, for all his 
sword, went into the dark without re- 
turning.” 

“They were fools,” he asserted, un- 
moved. 

“And now 
added. 

“No, you are wrong; I am only en- 
joying myself before the show is over. 
I wanted to see you, and your young 
devotee, twist and turn before the fact 
of death. I have killed, and seen exe- 
cuted a number of people, men and 
women; but I was still curious—a great 
dancer and a rich young American! That 
is an unusual day.” 

It was best, Charles Abbott decided, 
to bring about as much as possible with 
no more delay; the prime necessary act 
accomplished, they could face the prob- 
lems of the immediate future steadily. 
He quietly produced his pistol and lev- 
eled it. The dry click which alone fol- 
lowed the pulling of the trigger made the 
officer aware of the attempt upon his 
life. A dark angry surge invaded his 
face, and then receded. “No man will 
ever kill me,” he repeated. “It is my 
star.” A hand left the cane and pro- 
duced a small gold whistle. 

Charles stared dully at the useless 
weapon, with its mounting of mother-of- 
pearl, which he held. 

“The cartridges have been too long in 
their barrels,’ Santacilla explained. 
“They have become dampened. You 
should have greased them every week.” 

La Clavele stood lost in thought, like 
a woman in a dream. Her hair, over 


you are the fool,” she 


which she had spent such tears and- 


curses, was an elaborate silhouette 
against the light. “Ceaza, Ceaza,” she 
implored, going to him, “you must let 
me go and dance in Buenos Aires; they 
have never seen me there; it is necessary 
to my career.” She was close beside 
him, when he rose suddenly, pushing the 
chair between them. 

“You Andalusian devil!” he cried, and 
put the whistle to his lips. Before he 
could blow, the dancer had flung herself 
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on him, with an arm bound about his 
neck, a hand dragging at his throat. The 
whistle fell; the chair was brushed aside; 
and the man and woman, in a straining 
desperate grip, swayed into the middle of 
the floor. 

Charles Abbott, driven by the inherited 
instinct to protect La Clavele, to re- 
place her in such a struggle, caught at 
either of the locked shoulders; but whir!- 
ing in the passion of their strife, they 
struck him aside. He made another ef- 
fort to pull Santacilla to the floor, with- 
out success; and then, with a small stout 
chair in his hands, he waited for an op- 
portunity to bring it crashing on the offi- 
cer’s head. He was appalled by the fury 
of the woman silently trying to choke her 
enemy; her other hand, grasping at the 
thin glimmer of the knife always conven- 
ient in her stocking, the officer held away 
from it. Her years of dancing, her early 
hardening life in the mountains, had given 
her a strength and litheness now tearing 
at the weight, the masculinity, of Santa- 
cilla. He was trying, in vain, to break 
her wrist, to close his fingers into her 
throat; and twisting, the fragility of her 
clothes ripping on her upper body, bend- 
ing and evading the thrust of his power, 
she was sending the blood in purple waves 
over his neck and thick cheeks. Neither 
of them cried out, spoke; there was only 
the sound of hoarse breathing, inarticu- 
late expressions of unendurable strain. 
Charles Abbott, raising, holding poised, 
the chair, and lowering it, was choked 
with the grappling horror before him. 

La Clavele’s face was as blanched as 
the officer’s was dark, her eyes were wide- 
open and set, as though she were in a 
galvanic trance. Again and again Santa- 
cilla tried to tear away her arms, to 
release himself from the constriction at 
his neck. His fingers dug red furrows 
through her flesh; they tormented and 
outraged her. A palm closed upon her 
countenance, and blood ran from under 
it. But there was no weakening of her 
force, no slackening in her superb body. 
She seemed curiously impersonal; robbed 
of all traits of women, she was like a 
symbolical fate, the figure from a shield, 
from an emblem, dragging him to death. 


HEN suddenly, in an inadequate 

muffled voice burdened with a shud- 
dering echo of fear, he cried for her to 
release him. It was so unexpected, he be- 
came so inexplicably limp, that La Cla- 
vele fell away from him. Charles started 
forward, the chair lifted high; but he was 
stopped by the expression, the color, of 
Ceaza y Santacilla’s face. The officer 
turned, his hands at his throat, toward 
the window. He took an uncertain step, 
and then stood wavering, strangely help- 
less, pathetically stricken. 

“The air,” he whispered, “—hot as 
wine.” He pitched abruptly, face for- 
ward, upon the floor. 

La Clavele tried to speak against the 
labored heaving of her breast, but what 
she attempted to say was unintelligible. 
Charles, slipping back the broken bolt 
with a finger in its orifice, listened in- 
tently at the door. The Hotel St. Louis 
was wrapped undisturbed in its siesta; no 
alarm had been created. Santacilla lay 
as he had fallen, an arm loosely out- 
spread, a leg doubled unnaturally under 
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its fellow. He bore the laxness, the 
emptiness, of death. He had spoken 
truly that it wasn’t in his star to be 
killed by a man. Finding that he was 
still holding the chair, Charles put it 
softly down. “Well,” he said, “the revo- 
lution is through with him.” 


E glanced suddenly at La Clavele. 
She was drooping, disheveled and 
hideous; her hair lay on her bare shoul- 
ders in coarse strands; her face was swol- 


len with bruises. Now, he realized, she | 
would never see the Argentine; she would 


never again hear the shouted applause 
that rewarded the brilliancy of her jotas. 
His thoughts shifted to Cuba and him- 
self: if it were a crime of passion that 


had been committed in her room, the | 
cause, there, would be freed from suspi- | 
cion. He had, as customarily, come di- | 


rectly, unostentatiously, to her room, and 
he was certain that he had not been 
observed. A hard duty was before him. 

“Why did you bring about Santacilla’s 
death?” he demanded. She gazed at him 
dully, uncomprehendingly. “It was be- 
cause he was jealous,” he proceeded; “you 
must hold to that.” She nodded, dazed. 
“When they come into the room and 
find him, you must show what he did to 
you. And after all, you didn’t kill him. 
Perhaps that will save you.” His voice 
was without conviction. “They wont 
believe you, and they may try measures 
to get at the truth; but you will be 
faithful. You will keep your secret, and 
—and I must go. I shall ask for you 
downstairs, make them send up a servant, 
and shout as loudly as any.” Dumbly 
she held up her battered countenance, 
and with a feeling of utter reverence, he 
kissed her cut lips. Thrown across the 
end of the bed, the shawl she had danced 
in, blazing with gay color, cast its car- 
mines and yellows on the calcimined 
wall. It was like a burst of the music 
which accompanied her dancing. The 
castanets lay on the floor. The blessed 
saint of Cuban independence! Then 
the caution that had become a part 
of his necessity rode uppermost; he pro- 
ceeded silently to the door, and closing it 
behind him, went, meeting no one, to the 
ground floor, where he pulled irritably at 


the wire hanging from a bell under wong Pe 


ceiling. The raw jangle brought a serv- 
ant, a rosy-cheeked Gallego boy, heavy 
with sleep, who went stumbling up the 
stairs on Charles’ errand. 





The next install- 
ment of this re- 
markable novel by 
the author of 
“Cytherea” will 
appear in the 
forthcoming Sep- 

tember issue. 
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A GIRL OF 


THE FILMS 


(Continued from page 57) 





for these 
sailormen are awful gossips, and Mr. 
Stevens, the owner, is very particular.” 
He winked at the two men, leaving 
them without grounds for protest. 
“Come along, girls. Thorpe has put 
your things in there already.” 

As the strange guests of Mr. Stevens’ 
hospitality partly undressed in his lux- 
urious stateroom that night, not a word 
was spoken. But by the psychic in- 
tuition possessed by all women, each 
knew exactly what was in the other’s 
mind, and their thoughts were entirely 
inharmonious. 

Long after Kitty had gone alcohol- 
ically to sleep, Tessie lay on her back 
and chewed her gum and thought. Yes, 
she would have to look out for herself. 
She was evidently in a profession where 
a girl was supposed to “play the game 
or get out.” Those were exactly Driv- 
er’s words. Well, maybe she could pre- 
tend to play it or play around it, or 
something. Anyway, she would resort 
to every defense before she would give 
in—or get out. 

Breakfasting next morning with two 
very sullen “artists,” Tessie wondered 
if Driver suspected her of spoiling the 
party. “Well, we certainly were well 
chaperoned, weren't we, Jim?” she said 
by way of misleading him, and her 
strategy worked, for Driver became 
very puzzled as to her possible guilt. Oh, 
well, there were other times coming, 
was the thought with which he solaced 
himself. Curiously enough, the Climax 
director discovered he had had enough 
“yacht stuff” and the party returned im- 
mediately to the studio. 


Chapter Nine 


ARLY patrons of the pictures will 
recall a certain Katherine Gran- 


ville who played opposite Montaigne 


Belmont in a series of domestic dramas 
released by the old Climax Film Com- 
pany. Though offering no serious his- 
trionic competition with stars of the 
speaking stage, Katherine possessed a 
soft valentiny beauty that was enor- 
mously popular with the cinema habitués 
of that time. Surprising as it may 
seem, this fortunate young lady, upon 
whom the gods smiled so kindly, was 
none other than Miss Kitty Pilky, for- 
mer waitress in the Pork and Beanery 
on the lower Bowery. 

To those working on the Climax lot, 
Kitty’s sudden success was no surprise. 
The devotion of the great Belmont ex- 
plained, and apparently justified it. 

It was only a short time after the 
unfinished adventure on the yacht Sea 
Gull that Kitty moved to another flat, 
much larger and handsomer than the 
little three-roomed box she and Tessie 
had occupied. Furthermore, she began 
to wear stunning clothes and even drove 
to the studio in her own car. She was 
now a “lead,” drawing two hundred dol- 
lars a week, which of course auto- 
matically elevated her to a social equal- 


ity with Cutie Cutura and Mabel Tren- 
with, the two other feminine stars. 

But even though the artificiality of 
Kitty’s position now compelled her to 
keep aloof from her defeated sisters, 
she still had a sneaking devotion for 
Tessie, and fear of her—this latter 
based upon the fact that Tessie alone 
knew the truth of their juvenile court 
experience. No, it would not do to be 
snippy with Tessie; she might “spill”— 
and then Kitty’s bubble might burst. 

And so, though no actual break in 
their friendship ensued, Tessie saw 
much less of the girl whom she had 
helped to weather the most dangerous 
period of her life. 


UT perhaps this was just as well, for 

the separation gave Tessie time and 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the McGowans, who now were her 
most intimate friends. Night after night, 
when Kitty was over in New York 
splashing around in “lobster palaces,” 
Tessie was going to the movies or sit- 
ting in the little home of “the Macs” 
over in Flatbush. One night, however, 
when Montie stayed in New York, Kitty 
invited her to dinner in her flat. 

“Gee, Kit, this is sure jest wonderful. 
Think of you wearin’ all these gorgeous 
rags and lollin’ around in rugs an’ lace 
curtains, an’ with a servant. It seems 
like it was all out of a fairy tale.” 
Taking a chocolate wrapped in gold-foil 
from a huge Chinese box standing on a 
carved tabouret beside her, Tessie lay 
back and luxuriated. 

“Well, Tess, you could have all this 
too, if you would,” answered the silken- 
robed leading lady, languidly lighting a 
cigarette. 

“Yes, I s’pose so,’ 


? 


replied the younger 
girl. “Say, Kit,” she went on, by way 
of diversion, “let’s see your clothes. 
You must have trunks of ‘em by what 
I see you spoitin’ around the lot.” 

For an hour Tessie stood immersed 
in a sea of chiffon and laces that fairly 
intoxicated her with their beauty and 
their perfume. 

“You know, Tess,” said Kitty, “you’ve 
only got one life to live; and after all, 
Driver aint so bad.” 

“Well, maybe you're right, Kit, but 
somehow I jest don’t like the idee. I'd 
rather marry a fella like Jan, and spend 
my time darnin’ his socks.” 

“Still dreamin’ about that poor pug? 
Say, Tess, you'll never grow up. But 
if you ast me, I think you’re passin’ up 
the big chancet.” 

“Well, I’m goin’ to enjoy my dreams 
—fer a while, anyway.” 

As the days went on and Tessie saw 
the ever-growing ascendency of Kitty 
and her own inability to get beyond the 
mere position of “utility,” she began to 
wonder if dreaming was all there was 
to life, and if after all, it was so tre- 
mendously worth while. She craved 
beauty, and she could have it all, if she 
would “play the game.” But there was 
something she craved even more; she 
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could not have named it herself, but it 
had a spiritual quality not quite ex- 
pressed by laces and limousines. 


N the midst of Tessie’s perplexities 

another blow fell: the Macs were 
going to leave. 

“I’ve been offered a good position 
with a new company that is building a 
studio in California,” the beaming pub- 
licity man of the Climax explained to 
her one day. “That seems to be the 
natural place for this industry, and 
we're going out to grow up with it.” 

“Chee, I wish I was goin’; couldn’t 
you take me, Mac? [I'll trail along as 
a maid to Mrs. Mac, or any old thing 
you want.” 

“No, Tessie; I’ve got to feel my own 
way first. I couldn’t take the responsi- 
bility. You stick around here for a 
couple of years and learn the game, and 
then perhaps we can send for you. But 
listen!’”” McGowan pointed a fat finger 
right at her nose. “You just hold 
tighter’n ‘ell to the All-Good, and be- 
have yourself, and you'll arrive yet. 
D’you understand?” 

Tessie nodded. 

Little did the McGowans realize, when 
Tessie accompanied them across to the 
Pennsylvania Station, how much they 
meant to the slim, boyish-figured girl 
beside them. 

“D’you mind if I kiss you good-by?” 
asked Tessie as she stood by the gate, 
and when they laughingly agreed, and 
hurriedly offered some last advice, they 
did not note the flood of tears that was 
ready to burst as soon as they passed 
out of sight. 


Chapter Ten 


ITH the departure of the Mc- 

Gowans and the social elevation 
of Kitty, Tessie now found herself 
shaken down to the stratum to which 
the forces of her new life were conspir- 
ing to keep her. After all, she said to 
herself, who was she that she should 
complain. Fifteen a week was more than 
she ever would make in the Beanery, 
and the work was fun, and outside of 
an. occasional wetting or a hard bump in 
a doubling scene, not so bad. 

Tessie began now to enter into the 
lives of the technical staff, even “step- 
ping out” with big Hank Todd on one 
occasion. Her social life also extended 
to New York, when she went to a dance 
given by the camera-men over in that 
fashionable city, an event that was des- 
tined to have curious consequences. 

“Sure Ill go, Willie,” she had said 
to the happy camera-man, working with 
Filson in the Driver pictures, “and if 
I aint a cow-eyed madonna, you wont 
be ashamed of me, for I'll have on a 
dress right out of Tiff’nay’s window.” 

Tessie remembered Kitty’s telling her. 
in a burst of generosity, to help herself 
to her “pretties” at any time, and though 
the new star and Montie on this day 
were over in Jersey shooting a tumul- 
tuous ‘“Western,”—with bang-tailed liv- 
ery horses!—she knew where the key to 
the flat hung. And so on the evening 
of the dance, Willie called for her at 
that “swell” address. 

Tessie’s toilet was, fortunately for her, 


rather sketchy—one does not go in for 
Paquin gowns on fifteen a week; but 
Kitty’s hidden treasure, upon which she 
had set her heart, would easily conceal 
the sartorial lapses beneath, for it was 
a light blue mandarin coat of elastic 
size and universal fit. ; 

From the lower drawer of a wardrobe- 
trunk Tessie unfolded the handsome 
brocade, and when she donned it and 
stood before the mirror, she looked al- 
most beautiful. In fact, to her shined- 
up suitor, she was as ravishing as any 
queen of the movies. So proud was 
Willie, in fact, that he blew himself to 
one of the new taxicabs. 

“Holy cat, Tessie, but you look swell!” 
said he in appreciation as she took her 
seat beside him in the yellow chariot. It 
was Tessie’s first ride in a cab, and she 
felt like Cinderella going to the royal 
ball. 

The party turned out to be a joyous, 
unconventional affair, at which were 
danced the Texas Tommy, the bunny 
hug, and other popular steps that had 
drifted across the country from the Bar- 
bary Coast of San Francisco, but had 
been given semi-respectability by their 
metropolitan acceptance. 

Returning home at two a. M., Willie, 
intoxicated with his social triumph in 
having exhibited to his acquaintances 
Katherine Granville’s best friend, at- 
tempted a few amorous liberties with 
his partner of the evening, but his efforts 
were so naively youthful that Tessie 
only laughed. 

“You're all right, Willie. You’re too 
nice to do that.” And Willie blushingly 
withdrew to his corner, insisting that he 
didn’t mean it “a-tall.” 

Though Tessie assured her young cav- 
alier that she’d had “one corking time,” 
she little guessed what her pretty ap- 
pearance that night was to cost her. 


LL during the weeks that followed 
the yachting trip, Driver had 
treated Tessie with indifference. That 
was the method he evolved for bringing 
her to time. Given little work and few 
opportunities to distinguish herself, he 
thought he could artistically, as well as 
financially, starve her into being “good.” 
“The kid is crazy to act, but she can’t 
act for me, unless she ‘programs,’” he 
said to Kitty and Montie at dinner one 
evening. ‘“There’s lots of better lookin’ 
girls than she is who will do anything 
to get in the pitchers.” 

There was, however, something elu- 
sively challenging in Tessie’s detachment 
that stirred Driver’s sporting instincts. 
Driver was Anglo-Saxon, or perhaps just 
masculinely human, and his desires were 
sharpened by the difficulty of the chase. 

The next day Tessie was stopped by 
Kitty on her way to the dressing-room. 

“Tessie, tomorrow’s Sunday, and I’m 
goin’ to be alone; so come on home 
with me tonight, and we’ll have a good 
old visit, and then sleep as long as we 
please in the mornin’, What?” 

“Fine, Kitty; 
Can I bring my own kind of gum?” Tes- 
sie answered happily. 

And it was indeed luxurious to be 


served a splendid dinner by a colored | 
maid and then to peel off and loll about | 


in a filmy silk wrapper. Tessie almost 


that’ll be great fun. | 
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Fortunes 


in a Single Year 


The real truth of how they are 
made and how you, too, now 
have the same opportunity. 


O YOU sometimes wonder why some 

people with only ordinary brains and 
intelligence make such astonishingly large 
incomes? 

Take, for instance, some of the salesmen 
in the paint industry. Over $60,000 was 
made in a single year by a salesman for one 
well known paint company. That same year 
Mr. representing another company 
earned over $50,000. And Mr. G— repre- 
senting a third company made over $25,000. 
Yearly earnings of from $4,800 to $12,000 
are not at all unusual. 

What is the secret of such amazing suc- 
cess? How can you—how can anyone with 
average intelligence and the willingness to 
work make big money, too? 


I. You Must Choose Work with 
Great Opportunities. 


II. You Must Become a Specialist 
in That Work. 


You have just read of the big incomes made in the 
paint industry. We can cite you many other cases— 
prove to you beyond the question of a doubt the 
wonderful opportunity—the almost unbelievably 
large incomes offered in the paint industry. 

But only men with real paint knowledge can enjoy 
these extraordinary incomes. Paint is a semi-techm- 
cal product. A man must be a trained paint specialist 
to know how to advise his customers. That knowl- 
edge is his power. With it he renders real service. 
Because of this he gets the big orders and earns an 
amazingly large income. 


Easy to Gain the Knowledge 
That Brings Rich Earnings 


Now, you too, can easily acquire the knowledge 
that makes possible such rich earnings in the paint 
industry. The Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Training 
School offers a course easily mastered by any- 
one of only average intelligence. You need no 
previous experience—only the ability to read and 
write and the ambition to be a great success. 

This course has been worked out by a master sales 
manager of the paint industry in conjunction with 
one of the most able paint chemists in the country. 
It is endorsed by leading paint manufacturers. 


You will be placed with one of them 
immediately upon your completion 
of the course. They want to secure 
men who have successfully completed 
it. This is without any cost to you 
whatever. No fees. No extras of any 
kind. 


Open the Door to 
Opportunity 


Opportunity is knocking at your door now in the 
shape of the coupon below. It brings you details of 
the wonderful possibilities for trained paint sales- 
men. It shows you the path to knowledge and suc- 
cess—perhaps fortune. Opportunity knocks—but 
cannot enter unless you open the door. Don't let 
Opportunity slip away from you. NOW! while it’s 
here—within your grasp—let it enter! Mail the 
coupon at once. 





Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Training School, 
317 Bangor Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me free literature and complete in- 
formation regarding your course. 
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| to the street. 
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reproached herself for her silly “dream.” 

“I think I'll have jest one drink and a 
cigarette to see ion it seems,” she said 
after a long lapse of contemplation. 
Liquor and smoking did not seem to hurt 
Kitty; if anything, she was prettier than 
ever. Nor did her relationship with 
Montie seem such a_ shocking thing. 
Kitty treated the arrangement as_per- 
fectly normal. “After all,” thought Tes- 
sie, “perhaps I am taking life too seri- 
ously. Montie may have been right. 
We have only one life to live—why not 
live it?” 


S Tessie was sipping her first drink, 

a knock came at the door. 
“Who is it?” asked Tessie. 
‘em in—” 

“T’'ll see,” answered her hostess, 
ing and slipping the latch. 

“Well, well, see who’s here!” beamed 
Montie genially as he entered, followed 
in by Jim Driver. “I didn't have to go 
after all, and so I brought Jim over. 
But I didn’t expect to find you 
Tessie. Welcome to our city.” 
“Wait jest a minute please, while I 

in an’ slip on some clothes,’ said 
Tessie, withdrawing to her appointed 
bedroom. “I'll be back in a minute.” 

“Aw, that’s all right, dearie; we wont 
tell,” said Driver. But Tessie kept right 
on, and—locked the door. 

“Wel!, go ahead and put on your seal- 
skins if you want. We're here for the 
evenin’ anyhow,” he called after her. 

Once inside the room, Tessie began to 
do some high-pressure thinking. There 
was something about Kitty’s manner 
that made her feel she was _ being 
“framed,” and there was a sinister look 
Driver’s eyes that she ony occ 
trouble. “I guess I'll take no chances,” 
said to herself; and raising the blinds 
and sash, she saw that by walking along 
coping, she could easily reach the 
fire-escape. 

Quickly slipping into her clothes, 
but her skirt, which she tossed over 
the iron balcony, she climbed out, 
by pressing close to the building, 


“Don’t 
let 
ris- 


£0 


all 
to 
and 
was 


| able to walk along a projecting sill until 


she grasped the rail of the fire-escape. 
Climbing over it, she put on her skirt. 
ran down the two ladders, and reaching 
the first balcony, which she had forgot- 
ten was always ladderless, let herself 
down to a hanging position, and dropped 
Her training as a “stunt 
girl” had not been in vain. In half an 
hour she was back in her own room. 

It was all over now—she knew it. 
Driver would be furiously indignant— 
would make her life a hell, even if he 
permitted her to remain n the Climax 
Company. Furthermore, he would pre- 
tend complete innocence. Well, she 
would go to one of the other studios. 
She would have done it before, but for 
the dread necessity of the probation 
arrangements. 

Driver was at work on the set the 
next morning when he saw Tessie enter 
one of the dressing-rooms of “Peacock 


| Row.” 


| 
| 
| 


“Hey, Beatty,” he called, “tell Miss 
Boggs I want to see her on the set right 
away.” 

The cast knew something was about to 
happen. There was an ominous silence 


here, | 
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as Tessie walked, accompanied 
Beatty, across the great wooden 

“Why aint you on the set in 
up? Do you see what time it is?” asked 
Driver with repressed anger, as Tessie 
stood before him and the whole Climax 
crew. 

“Because I’m leavin’; I didn’t think 
you wanted me any more,” answered the 
girl timidly. 

“You bet you are leaving—you—you 
—dam’ little thief. We’ve been on your 
trail fer some time, young lady, missin’ 
things from the wardrobe department. 
The last one was a fine blue mandarin 
coat that cost two hundred dollars, and 
s’help me, you had the nerve to wear it 
where there was movie people present.” 
Tessie went white; she grasped the situa- 
tion instantly. Kitty had been up to 
her old tricks again; but of course—no, 
she couldn’t tell that. What else Driver 
said she could only guess. She heard 
the words, “Juvenile Court” and “delin- 
quent,” and she was stunned with the 
public announcement of her disgrace; 
but when in a final burst of anger he 
called her a name that would have 
caused a worm to turn, Tessie straight- 
ened up and slapped the great director 
a resounding smack across the mouth 

With a roar like a mad bull, the in- 
furiated Driver lunged forward to strike 
her, but she dodged, and as he once 
again struck out, something deterred 
him in his progress—suddenly and effec- 
tively. Hank Todd, the property man, 
had been patiently waiting for some time 
to land a delayed wallop, and the occa- 
sion and the time seemed most propi- 
tious. 

The blow that floored the director 
would have killed a less sturdy animal, 
and it was sufficient to paralyze Driver’s 
cortical centers for some time. After 
making sure that the offender was hors 
de combat, Hank Todd expectorated 
casually and then, raising his hand to 
the camera-man, said in mock serious- 
ness: “Cut! We'll call this a day.” 
And taking the shaking Tessie by the 
hand, he walked off the set. 

“Get your stuff, Kid. I guess we're 
fired,” he said, as he shooed her into her 
dressing-room. 


by 
stage 
make- 


Chapter Eleven 


F Hank Todd had been a prizefighter, 
he would not have had to hire a 
sparring-partner. Mrs. Todd, fair, fat 
and under forty, could have kept him fit 
as a fiddle. When she learned of the 
morning’s brawl, she was all for return- 
ing instantly and finishing the job. 

“Struck at this little girl, eh? 
Hennery, I don’t think you did very 
much in defense of the weaker sect 
Why didn’t you bat his brains out? I 
wish I'd of been there.” 

“Then, Ma, if you’d wanted me to 
defend the weaker sect, I’d ’a’ had to hit 
you, and I’m not in fer sewersidin’ yet.” 
Hank patted his indignant spouse 
proudly. “No, we did as well as we 
could fer a coupla amachoors. Tessie 
and I, between us, give him the count 
And it was a pop’lar decision, judgin’ by 
the actions of the crowd. The question 
now is what to do about Tessie.” 


Well, 
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Won $5,000 
Will you win this time? 


Can You Find More Than 15 
or 20 Words in This Picture 
Beginning with Letter “R’’? 


There is Road, Rake, Rope. How many more can 
you find? Write them down and send them in as 
soon as possible. See how easy it is! Everything is in 
plain sight. No need to turn the picture upside down. 


Costs Nothing to Try! 


Just send in your list of ‘‘R” words. If the judges 
decide your list is the largest which correctly names 
the visible objects beginning with “‘R’’, they will 
award you first prize. If your list is the second best 
list, Lp Ri award you second prize, etc. Get 
started RIGHT NOW! 


Win the $5,000 Prize! 


You do not have to buy any Vimogen Yeast 
Tablets to enter this contest and win a prize. 
If the judges decide your list of “‘R’’ words 


nocoindeded 


(See column 1 af prize list) 

Limeilscadietwe ees $750 

(See 2nd column of prize list) 
If you order two $1 pack: and 
Easit ner“ $1500 
pone: is tcl (See 9rd column of prize list) 
lo goods bought in thiscon- aAndif order five $1 i , and 
test are subjected to ex- you are awarded Geet prine, you out is $5,000 
change, refund or approval. (See 4th column of prize list) 
And besides there are 104 other big cash_prizes. Second prize in column 4 is $2,500. 
Third prize $1,250, etc. Just think of it — 105 chances for you to win. 


The last day for mailing your solu- 
$600 Extra for Promptness 75 (35 ity ot the stove prises 
is November 15, 1922. But for every day ahead of that date that your order for goods is 
received, a special extra prize of $10 for each day will be added to any first prize you 
win. You can send your order today and get a receipt for the money. Then any time 
before November 15, you can qualify this order by sending in your solution. $600 extra 
is to be awarded in this manner for promptness, Try to get this extra $600. In case 
of ties, duplicate amounts will also be awarded. 


Be sure to send your order for $5 worth of Yeast 
Win All You Can Mf Tablets if Pane wish to quality your list of words 
for the $5,000 first prize and the other prizes in the 4th column of the prize list. Don’t 
delay sending in your order. Get the extra prize for promptness. Send your order today. 


east Tablets! 


The greatest of all yeast products.Some- _ that all women long for. Think how won- 
thing entirely new. A wonderfulscientific  derfullifewould be without that continual 


embodies , feeling’’, with plenty of energy to 
pe ane aeagt = to Rw by! to di i work hard and play hard. Take rf 


proper nourishment from the food portunity — find out what Reefer’s Vimo- 

eat. Helps build up vitality, strengt! gen will do for you. 

¢ Start Today — Now! 
: : ao poday - Rootes bane 5 as and 

springy step, walify also for the biggest prizes. or 

youth, or the youthful natural complexion ,000 which do want F 


E sending for a le size will ree 
pong = * oma = - of some famous, 
exquisitely scented, high priced Complexion 
Powder. Send for your free package today sure. 


E. J. Reefer, Dept. C-179 s>.2's.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Hennery has told me all about them 
stunts you did over there, dearie, so | 
guess you'll have no trouble landin’ with 
one of the other companies at Fort Lee 
or over in New York.” 

“No, Mrs. Todd, I’m through 
the movie game Driver'll tell ‘em 
about the mandarin coat and how I’m 
on probation in the Juvenile Court. I 
might live down bein’ a ‘delinquent,’ 
judgin’ by most of the crowd, but a 
thief—that’s fatal. No, it’s too much to 
live down, even with those highbinders.” 

“But nobody knows you over here, 
an’ as for sidesteppin’ the N’Yoik po 
lice,” added Hank, “you couldn't be in 
a safer place ’n Newark. It’s lucky I 
never gave ’em my _ Jersey address 
They think I live in that room over 
there in Brooklyn. I'll get back with 
the varnish company where I belong 
and we can get Tessie a lown at 
Frank's Place near the railway station 
Oh, I guess we didn’t make such a 
break, after all.” 

So frightened inxious to 
get away after Driver’s shameful disclo 
sure, that she would have returned 
to her room at all, if it had not been 
for one thing! the 
stairs, she secured a photograph from 
her dresser—the photograph of a fight- 
ing chap known as the Polish Cyclone 


’ | YESSIE’S short 
ward the stars was but a momen 


tary thing in the cosmos of the dramatic 
heavens, and when at last she 
earth in the wilds of Newark, her eclipse 
was total. Only one faint spark flew 
back after she had struck bottom. Kath- 
erine Granville received this note 


with 


job 
bad 
was she SO 
not 


Rushing madly up 


meteoric flight to 


came to 


Dear Kit: 

Get rid of that blue coat before 
they find you out. You shouldn't of 
taken it, Kit. That stuff will et 
vou in wrong some day. I've 
through twice now, but you'll 
go it alone from now on, for 
through. I'll watch for your pitchers 
and hope you will get on swell. You 
sure had a bum start, having no par 
ents. But for the love of Mike, Kit 
hang weights on them light fingers of 
yours. Good-by, Kit. Some day Ill 
take vou and Montie fishing on m 
yacht 

Jan's 
neyment 
him in the 


sure & 
seen you 


have to 
I'm 


up in Boston fighting in a tor 
There’s a swell pitcher of 
Sunday W. 


rid 


TESSIE. 


learie,” 
polish- 


lettah from, 
Belmont while 


“Who's your 
asked Montaigne 
ing up his puttees. 





— 


| 

ERALD BEAUMONT 
has written for our next 
issue a story of the race- 
track that will quicken the 
heart beat of every reader. 
Be sure to look for this great 
story, ‘“Mud and 95" in the 
forthcoming September 
issue of THE RED BOOK 

MAGAZINE. 











“Oh, jest another fan, writin’ fer my 
pitcher,” answered Kitty with a yawn 
Then, tearing the missive into four 
parts, she threw them into the grate 


OR a fellow whose life was as full 

and colorful as Jan Morsowski’s, 
it was hardly to be expected that the 
slight ruffle in the Pork and Beanery 
would have given him another thought 
The fact was, however, the unpleasant 
little episode sat rather heavily on his 
conscience, for he often wondered if 
“the little blonde girl” had lost her job 
on his account. Furthermore, even the 
greatest of men feel flattered to find 
their photographs on a_ lady’s altar 
And so one day at his lunch-hour, as he 
was passing the Pork and Beanery, his 
curiosity impelled him to brave Dorgan’s 
wrath in order to learn the truth 

“Where's the boss?” he asked the girl 
it the cash register. 

“He's not in, sir. 
fer you?” 

“Yes, tell me,” answered Jan, “where 
are those two young girls that used to 
work in here—the little blonde and the 
big one with the spit-curls?” 

“Oh, Boggs and Piiky? Why, they're 
in the Juvenile Court, so Dorgan tells 
me. He says they robbed the cash- 
register. But I don’t believe it, if you 
ast me. I think Dorgan told me that 
jest to throw a scare into me. But 
mebbe it’s true, at that.” 

In any event the girls had lost their 
jobs—that was enough; so Jan walked 
over to the police court to see if by 
chance Dorgan had told the truth. For- 
tunately, Jan’s position in the fistic 
world had made him acquainted with 
most of the politicians on the East Side, 
so that when he walked in upon Judge 
Jackson, his Honor declared a 
immediately 

“Well, Jan, how are you?” he said, 
calling his distinguished visitor to his 
desk. “What can I do for you?” 

“I came to ask about a couple of 
named Boggs and Pilky. Were 
ever committed from your court? 

“Those names are faintly familiar, 
Jan. Wait a minute.” Going to a fil- 
ing cabinet in the next room, he began 
to finger through the “B’s” in a card cat- 
alogue. “Yes, here it is,” he said, re- 
turning. “I remember now. Funny case 

cash-register. The little 


Anythin’ I kin do 


recess 


girls 


they 


—robbing a 
one was scared to death, but was a good 
sport and would have gone to _ jail 
before she would squeal on the big 
one, who was transparently the thief 
Couldn’t convict, of course, so I ordered 
them to report to the probation officer 
for six months. It’s extra-legal, but it 
wont hurt them. The card says they 
are now working at the Climax Studio 
over in Brooklyn. I’m sorry, too, for 
that place gives us more trouble than 
all the others put together. If you want 
to know anything more, Mrs. Davis, 
across the hall, will give you the dope. 
Well, I won a ten-spot on your last 
fight, Jan. When do you—” 


A° Wilson’s printshop closed at noon 
on Saturday, Jan decided to take a 
run over to the Climax to see what he 
could see. As a local celebrity, and a 
“veteran” of the films himself (had he 
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not appeared in a Climax picture?), he 
knew he would be welcome; besides, it 
would be a pleasant way to kill an after- 
noon. Driver was “on location,” he was 
informed at the office, and Miss Boggs 
had left; but—after a moment’s tele 
phoning—Miss Granville (she was Miss 
Pilky) would be delighted to see the 
famous Mr. Morsowski in her dressing- 
room. 

It was evident to Jan, as soon as he 
beheld the former waitress, that she 
needed no help from him, and if any 
blame attached to him for her loss of 
her job at the Beanery, it was only that 
he had caused her to be kicked upstairs 
But for some reason the dreamy-eyed 
fighter was not favorably impressed with 
Kitty’s newly acquired splendor; he had 
seen too many similar miracles in the 
social life of the East Side. Nor was 
he exactly pleased with the movie lady’s 
attitude toward her erstwhile friend 

“No, Tessie was an awful pinhead 
Mr. Morsowski. She’s a nice goil, and 
all that, but she’H never amount to any 
thin’, fer she don’t know how to play 
the game. She got into a jam here a 
few weeks ago and got canned. But you 
needn't worry; she kin always get a job 
waitin’ table; there’s where she’s good 
No, I aint the slightest idee where she 
*e 

Wandering casually among the sets 
Jan was recognized by many of the 
hands, and they greeted him 
Suddenly he spied Spike Toomey, a 
grips, and an old friend. Perhaps Spike 
would know. 

“She left here with Hank Todd,” said 
Toomey after reciting the incidents lead 
ing up to the famous brawl, “and I sus 
pect she’s hidin’ with the Todds 
in Jersey, fer Driver threatened to have 
her pinched fer stealin’ a coat from thi 
wardrobe. But take it from me, Jan 
she never done it. That kid was a sport 
an’ a thoroughbred if there ever 
one, an’ there wasn’t a man on the 
but wouldn’t of torn his shirt for her 
She was a friend of yourn, wasn’t she? 

“Yes,” answered Jan slowly. ‘Where 
in Jersey. does Todd live?” 

“Sh-h-h! It’s Newark, I’m pretty 
sure. He used to work at the Case Var- 
nish Factory.” 

“Thanks, Spike.” 
handshake Jan was off. 


cordially 


over 


With a 


cordial 


A? the days went on and Tessie’s work 
at the restaurant became more and 


more monotonous, she grew restless and 
nervous. After her short spectacular 
splash into the hectic life of the Climax 
Studio, waiting table in a Newark “eating 
dump” was like being sent 
prison after a day’s freedom. 

“I jest know I can act, if I ever get a 
chance,” she would say. 

Tessie had bravely stood her esthetic 
starvation for a month. Then she came 
home one night in a joyous spirit. 

“Hank, I’m going to California.” 

“California! Fer the love of Mike, 
how are you goin’ to make the grade 
to California? That’s some trip, kiddo.’ 

“T know, but I’ve saved enough.” 

“But what’s the big idee, Tessie 
Aint you happy here? You got a pretty 
fair job, an’ Frank tells me you're a 
cracker-jack.” 


back to 
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Are You a Business 
Oward ? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


"You've Aad your chance!'’ It was the 
General Manager speaking... . 

‘‘-Two years ago I warned you that 
the only oes who could hope to get ahead 
in this organization was the man with 
training. 

‘‘— Merwin was only a bookkeeperthen, 
you remember, but in his spare time he 
was studying Higher Accounting. / knew 
what he was doing, and I told you then 
to hee, p your eye on Merwin. 

‘*_He’s had three raises since you and 
I had that little talk together. He has 
more than doubled his salary—and he 
earns every dollar I pay him. 

‘*_-Last week I recommended him for 
the office of Assistant Treasurer, and at 
the Board Meeting he was elected with- 
out a dissenting vote. I tell you we’re 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

‘But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it— 
you’re a business coward. You knew 
what you would have to do to get out of 
the. small-pay class. You were simply 
afraid to face the kind of effort and re- 
sponsibility that could get you a substan- 
tial salary. 

‘‘—And now it’s too late. We’ ve got 
to cut our overhead, and you’re one of 
about three hundred men that we can get 
along without. We could replace the lot 


of you tomorrow. 
‘*_-For your own sake, spay take a 


tip from a man who has been thru the 
mill, and ¢dzs time get busy and learn to 
do ‘something better than the other fellow. 
‘Our traffic manager, I don’t mind 
telling you, is drawing better than $100 
aweek. There's a good field for an 
ambitious man—and it’s growing. 

‘*_ Then there’s expert correspondence. 
If we could get a man who could create 
powerful and convincing sales letters and 
could train our people to write that kind 
of letters, he’d Se cheap at $5,000 a year. 
We’ d pay him that right off the bat. 

‘Jarvis, there’s 20 end of opportunity 
for the young man in business; but the 
only man who cashes in these days is the 
man with the courage to get special train- 
ing. The offices of this country are sim- 
ply cluttered up with business cowards. 


; - 
Outstanding Facts 
_ About laSalle 


Founded in 1908. 

Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 
Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 
the largest and strongest busi- 

ness training institution in the world. 
Byomeite for perfecting the “*LaSsalle 
lem Method’’—recognized as the 
oolbent Hp most practical method of 
—— training known to educational 


Peso sem among its sinfente and gradu~ 
ates more than 350,000 business and pro- 
men and women, ranging in age 
from 20 to 70 years. 
Annual enrollment, about 60,000. 

Average ons of members, 30 years. 
LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resi- 
dent eaheon, colleges and universities. 
- 4 men aay ny Smentnet 
ions with ev: e corporatio 
roves ~ od and business institution in the 


LaSalle ll Bureau serves student 











Tuition refunded in oe on completion of 
course if student is not satisfied with 
training received. 





It's easy for the man wha /vains 
— because the business coward 
is thru before he starts.’’ 

aa * ca * 


Are YOU one of 
several million routine 
men in the United 
States who have been 
drifting along in a 
*‘low-pay’’ job, week 
after week, month 
after month — 
always 


wishing for 
more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a busi- 
ness coward ? 

Over 350,000 ambi- 
tious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twelve years—and replied with a ringing 
*“‘NO!’’ In the quiet of their own homes, 
without losing an hour from work or a dollar 
of pay, these men have mastered the fri- 
ciples of business by working out the actual 
problems of business—under the direction of 
some of the ablest business men, in their 
respective fields, in America. Their record 
ofachievement, underthe‘‘LaSalle Problem 
Method,”’ is one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in the romance of American business. 
During 3 months’ time, for example, 1,089 
LaSalle members. reported salary increases 
resulting from training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method totaling $889,713, an 
average increase per man of 56 per cent. 

These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the LaSalle ‘‘Problem 
Method’’ than they could have done in any 


other way, 

because 

LaSalle, by 

virtue of its 

larger enroll- 

ment, has 

had a wider 

experience in 

perfecting 

methods of train- 

ing men by corre- 

spondence for import- 

ant positions than any 

other business-training in- 
stitution. 


Furthermore, they have profited from the privilege 
extended to all LaSalle members—of consulting 
freely with any of its highly specialized departments, 
thereby availing themselves of authoritative informa- 
tion and expert counsel covering the entire range of 
modern business practice. This privilege is of prac- 
tical and invaluable assistance to a man in entering 
upon a position of larger responsibilities. It gives 
the LaSalle member an advantage not to be had 
from apy other institution. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in the past 
—and you may, indeed, have ne ver realized that the 
difference, between the man who “puts it off” and the 
man who “ puts it over” is in the last analysis largely 
a matter of courage—show your determination to 
have donewith businesscowardice. Face the problem 
of your business future squarely. 

Within reach of your right hand is a LaSalle cou- 
pon—and a pen. If the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will 
do just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, 
will bring you without obligation a complete outline 
of the training you are interested in, a wealth of evi- 
dence as to what LaSalle training has done for bun- 
dreds of men in circumstances similar to yours, and 
full particulars of our convenient payment plan; also 
your free copy_of the inspiring book, en Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off? 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW 


LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY _ _ Dept. 866-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Well, the truth is,” she went on, 
with the first color they had seen in her 
cheeks for weeks, “I wanta get back in 
the movies. There’s a new company 
started out in Los Angeles, the one that 
Mac has gone to, and I’m sure he could 
get me a job there. I'd change my name 
and I'll be so far from Driver that they'll 
not likely hear that I’m a_ juvenile 
courter.” Tessie was so exhilarated she 
could even joke about the thing she 
dreaded most 

“I don’t blame you a bit, Tessie,” put 
in the genial Mrs. Todd. “You're too 
bright to be waitin’ table, but how are 
you goin’ to get clear to Californy?” 

“I told you I've got enough,” answered 
Tessie, taking out some railroad folders 

“D’you need any help at all, kid?” 
asked Hennery, at a knowing wink from 
his wife 

“Not a bean! 
at Frank’s—is 
Chicago + 


Maggie Petersen—down 
goin’ with me as far as 


Chapter Twelve 
T is not the much-traveled 
grown-ups of these motor-driven days 
to realize the thrills that lay ahead of 
as she got aboard the night train 
four days later. Pretend- 
to the Todds, 


easy for 


Tessie 
for Chicago 
ing a nonchalance 
who were down to see her off, even her 
initial experience was a novel adventure, 
for Tessie had never seen the inside of a 
sleeping-car 

“Remember, Tessie Boggs is now tak- 
ing the train for nowhere, and 
never comin’ back.” Then, getting 
their heads together, she whispered imp- 
ishly: “But some day you'll get a letter 
with a name signed to it you've never 
before—but you'll know who it’s 
from. But don’t you tell—now promise.” 

“Never a word, kiddo. Don’t you 
worry,” Hank reassured her. “But say, 
now, on the level, can’t I slip you a five 
ora ten? You're sure you got enough?” 

“Of course I have,” Tessie replied, 
slapping him on the back 

“Good by, dearie, and God bless you,” 
added Mrs. Todd with a tear in each 
eye as she kissed her ; 

No sooner had the 
from the train than it began to move, 
and Tessie glued her face to the win- 
dow to wave a last good-by, but she saw 
no more of them; instead, as her win- 
dow passed slowly by one of the big 
station lights, she gazed down straight 
into the eyes of Mrs. Davis. probation 


great 


she’s 


seen 


Todds stepped 


officer of the Juvenile Court, who was 
pantomiming frantically to her. 

Drawing back as though Mrs. Davis’ 
hands were reaching for her, ‘Tessie 
crouched in a corner of the seat and 
looked up at Maggie Petersen—who had 
just managed to make the train—with 
pleading eyes. 

“Heavens, child, what is the matter?” 
asked that motherly person. 

“She’s outside on the platform now— 
Mrs. Davis, the probation officer. Oh, 
Maggie, Maggie, don’t let her take me 
away!” Tessie reached up and grasped 
the lapels of the older woman’s coat. 

“Well, she'll have to call out the re- 
serves if she wants to get you off Mag- 
gie Petersen. Anyway, it’s too late now, 
for we're off. Come, we'll sit in the 
dressin’-room while the dinge makes up 
our berths.” 

Tessie little realized the importance of 
Mrs. Davis’ pilgrimage to Newark that 
night. Had the policewoman arrived five 
minutes sooner, or had Tessie understood 
one eloquent gesture Mrs. Davis tried 
to signal to her through the window, the 
whole course of her life would have been 
changed. 

“How do you suppose they found she 
was up here, and that she was takin’ this 
train?” asked the moist-eyed spouse of 
the ex-property man after they had re- 
turned home. 

“Mebbe she wasn’t lookin’ 
sie at all,” responded Hank comfort- 
ingly. “There’s lots of wards of the 
Juvenile Court, and they’re always makin’ 
their get-away. Perhaps she was lookin’ 
fer somebody else entirely, and jest hap- 
pened to see Tessie and waved to her.” 

“No, Hank, somethin’ tells me_ that 
Driver’s goin’ to get his revenge on that 
little girl yet. This thing tonight is part 
of it.” 


Big tener sat in the corner of the 
dressing-room for a long time after 
their berth had been made up, assuring 
Maggie that she “didn’t feel sleepy yet,” 
and preferred to look out the window. 
Mrs. Davis’ appearance at the station 
had given her a cold chill. But after all, 
she was safe now. As the train sped on 
and on, she relaxed, and at last began to 
feel quite at ease, for surely no one 
would wish to pursue her so far. 

Maggie was asleep when Tessie finally 
climbed the ladder to Upper Seven. But 
sleep did not come easy to the active 
mind of the young fugitive. The sensa- 
tion of the rushing, gently swaying train 


for Tes- 





It was more than ten years ago 
that Rupert Hughes conceived the 
idea of writing the story of a house, 
chronicling all the drama that might 
through 


simple dwelling. 


a generation in a 
His first thought 
was that a house of today should be 
selected, and then he concluded that 
for his artistic purposes a house of an 
earlier era would be better. 


prox eed 


So when, 
three years ago, he decided upon the 
specific house and the time of its 
a study of the 
period, that resulted in the accumu- 
lation of a library on the decades 
involved. 


existence, be began 


A year ago the actual writing 
of the story began, and it is just 
coming to a superb end in the com- 
pletion of the manuscript 

The title was likewise difficult. 
Naturally it should suggest the :dea 
of a novel rather than simply the 
drama and development of the story. 
Forty possible titles were conceived, 
but none was just right. And then 
out of the blue, so to speak, the title 
dropped, the precise title. And it 
is under that finally selected title 
“Within These Walls—” that this 
extraordinary novel will begin next 
month in THe Rep Book Maaazine. 
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at times almost terrified her 
however, she fell asleep. 

It was at breakfast that Tessie 
the first time had a chance to see 
country. 

“Heavens, I never knew there was so 
much land, Maggie—and trees! Who 
planted ’em all, I’d like to know?” 

“Well, if you think there is land here 
wait'll you go through Kansas and some 
of them Western States. Say, this aint 
nothin’! But it was as much as Tessie 
could encompass at one sitting. She had 
eaten only half an egg when the waiter 
removed the dishes. 

Long before she reached Chicago, Tes- 
sie’s preconception of the country had 
been very much edited. When the train 
pulled into the suburbs of the Windy 
City, there wasn’t a breath of wind, and 
she looked in vain for cows and cowboys. 


Finally, 


for 
the 


RRIVING in the great station, the 

train came to a quiet stop, and as 
the passengers made their slow way to- 
ward the exit, Tessie leaned across an 
empty seat to survey her surroundings 
She drew back suddenly. Outside by the 
steps stood a police officer, scrutinizing 
every passenger as he descended. ‘“Mag- 
gie,’ she said tremulously, “that man is 
here to arrest me. Mrs. Davis has tele- 
graphed. What’ll I do?” 

“Well, kid,” answered the unshocked 
Miss Petersen, “I don’t know what it 
all about, but you just amble up through 
the next car, drop into the crowd and 
beat it to this address. Here, gimme 
your trunk-check and your roll—most of 
it. I'll meet you in an hour with 
ticket.” 

Any other girl dumped into the lap of 
a great metropolis might have 
about the station bewildered and over- 
whelmed, but not Tessie Boggs. Her 
upbringing on the East Side of New York 
had given her an initiative and an assur- 
ance that was anything but confused 
A taxicab was the easiest thing, but jeal- 
ous of the cost, she seized upon a news- 
boy, who directed her clearly and col- 
loquially to her car, and told her where 
to transfer. In twenty minutes, breath- 
less but relieved, she was at the ap- 
pointed address, which turned out to be 
a boarding-house where Maggie was well 
known. And true to her promise, her 
companion joined her within the hour 

“Well, kid, I guess we've lost the cop, 
all right. I left him talkin’ to the con- 
ductor. I’m not so sure he was lookin 
for you, anyway. But I beat it right 
over and got your ticket to Los Angeles 
and checked your trunk through. Here’s 
your berth, too, and your change.” 

“Maggie, you’re an old dear,” cried 
Tessie, throwing ecstatic arms about 
her. 

“Now beat it,” commanded 
quite impersonally, and equally unre- 
sponsive to the girl’s salute. “Your 
train goes out at eight-fifteen this eve- 
ning, and you'll have to get a few things 
in the way of clothes. All fixed fer 
coin?” 

“I’ve got twenty-seven thoity-five,” re- 
plied Tessie proudly. 

(The next installment of this fascinating 

novel brings us to the heart of movie- 

land and to some dramatic scenes—in the 
next, the September, issue.) 
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Why fade 


“ 


OUTHFUL maturity may exert a 

charm which youth alone can't rival. 
And certainly no woman should allow 
her youthful freshness to fade just when 
the joy of living should be at its height. 


Keep your schoolgirl complexion and 
you can forget the passing years. The 
woman with a fresh, radiant skin will 
always seem young. 


How to keep it—this is simple, as Cleo- 
patra could tell you. The secret lies in 
daily intelligent care which will make 
beauty life-long. 


How Cleopatra kept young 


Girlhood days had long passed when 
the beautiful Egyptian reached the height 
of her fame and loveliness. Her charm 
grew greater with the years. 


She knew how to care for and keep the 
smooth, flawless complexion which makes 
the possessor seem ever young. 

Her method—thorough cleansing with 


the soothing oils discovered in ancient 
Egypt. Whatever cosmetics this queen 
* 





The Palmolive Co. 

I am delighted to 
have painted for you 
the first advertising 
subject I have done 
in oil, which is, to me, 
a new and delightfu 
medium. 
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of beauty used, the foundation was a skin 
free from all injurious accumulations. 


Why your face needs washing 


Because the accumulation of dirt, oil 
and perspiration must be removed or they 
will ruin your skin. Tolet them collect in 
the pores is to invite complexion troubles. 


Inevitably such deposits soon cause en- 
larged pores and coarse texture results. 
The dirt forms blackheads and carries 
infections which cause blotches. 


The more powder you use to conceal 
this condition the worse it grows, for this 
only increases the clogging. Lotions and 
cold creams won't help—you must re- 
move the cause. 


Gentle cleansing with Palmolive will 
soon improve the condition, and don't be 
afraid to be thorough. 


Massage the cosmetic lather into the 
skin so that it may remove every trace of 
injurious soil. If your skin is dry, apply 
cold cream after cleansing. Oily skins 
won't require such applications. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO, CANADA 
Als» makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 1606 
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Throat, neck, shoulders 


Need the same beautifying cleansing, 
for complexion beauty doesn't stop with 
the face. 


Bathe with Palmolive and keep your 
skin smooth and white. It is a luxury all 
can afford. 


For with all its fineness, its mild, sooth- 
ing qualities, its gentle, cosmetic action, 
Palmolive isn't an expensive soap. Popu- 
larity keeps the price low. 


10 cents a cake 


This modest sum is possible through 
gigantic production which keeps the 
Palmolive factories working day and 
night, and the importation of the bland, 
mild oils in reducing volume. 

Thus the finest facial soap, which if 
made in small quantities would cost at 
least 25 cents, is offered at the price of 
ordinary soap. 


Volume and 
efficiency 
produce 25-cent 
quality for 


10c 
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Buy Swift's Premium Bacon 
in the carton 


[t is most convenient 


Uniform slic:s of Premium Bacon, all ready 
for the frying pan; with no waste, for the 
rind is all removed. Convenient to buy; 
convenient to cook; convenient to carry for 
camping trips or outdoor meals. 


Not touched by hands 


From the time it hangs in slabs in the smoke- 
house, through the entire process of slicing 
and packing, Premium Bacon is never 
touched by hands. In a white-enameled 
room, spotlessly clean, the sliced bacon is 
packed in sanitary parchment-lined cartons, 
then wrapped and sealed to retain all its 
freshness. 


The names on the box 


When you buy Premium Bacon in the sealed 
carton you know you are getting that deli- 
cate flavor, that tenderness which only the 
a a, special Premium cure and the unhurried 
ae a eee. See smoking over hardwood fires can give. Your 
marked like this assurance of Swift’s Premium quality is the 
Swift name on the box. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


half-pound cartons, 


Then youre sure it’s Premium’ 








